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BE SURE Tote igus dows ot mew ecru FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 
TO GET 


THE 
PERRY 
PICTURES 
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IMITATIONS | 















YOU WANT THE BEST. 








At other times cheaper and 
inferior goods may do, but 
for gifts we want the best. 


See that the name 
THE 
PERRY 


PICTURES 


is upon every picture. 


A Beautifully 
Illustrated Magazine 
and Premium Set of 
100 Pictures 

for Christmas. 


Art Books 
for Christmas. 
Pictures 


for Christmas. 
ey, 


ONE CENT EACH. 1400 SUBJECTS. 


For 25 or more. We pay all postage. 
Poets, Musicians, Painters, Great Paintings, Sculpture, Architecture, Historical Pictures, Scenes in the Life of Christ, Madonnas, etc. 


Send three 2-cent stamps to-day for new 32 page 1899 Catalog, illustrated with ten full size pictures (regular price 10 cents) and these six pictures be- 
sides, on paper 544 by 8 inches during November: Christmas Chimes, Nativity, Holy Night, Baby Stuart, St. Cecilia, 
Good Shepherd. The Catalog will aid you in selecting Christmas gifts, 


THE # PERRY # ART # BOOKS. 


CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. Just what you want for Holiday Gifts. Price, 25 and 85 cents. 


GREAT ARTISTS. ; 

Each book contains a sketch of the artist’s « 
life and work by Miss Irene Weir or by Mr. 
James Frederick Hopkins, and from ten to 


fifteen beautiful reproductions of his paint- 


PPS POLLO ISL DAAPA PAOLA yvYyyy 




















BEAUTIFUL ART BOOKS. 
At 25 Cents Each. 


> Each consists of fifteen pictures and cover, 
> tied with silk cord. You will like them. 4 





CHRISTMAS GREETING 


For pupils and others at Christmas. Seven 
pictures and cover 54% by 8 inches. 








a Sg 8 mes 7 wa > Poets and Their Homes  Scenesin the Life 2 ¢ 10 cents per copy. To teachers only, 
Rembrandt, Raphael Burne-Jones , Authors aud Their Homes _ of Christ , 15 for $1.00; each additional copy 7 cts. 
Dorr,” Millet, +—=-Botdicelli, Art Gallery, English Life of Christ, Hof- 3 $ additional. — 

Giotto, Rosa Bonheur, ’ Art Gallery, Frencp mann Part I. ‘ E 


Greek Sculpture Life of Christ, Hof- ¢ 
Musicians mann Part II. 
Rome Madonnas 


England Landscapes 
> Frenee Old a > An Album for The Perry Pictures. Leather 


Venice Children 2 ¢ corners and back, cloth sides, Holds 200 
Greece Dogs 2 ¢ pictures. Price $1.00. 





Drawings by Italian Masters. 
Price, 35 cents each. 
Three in one package for $1.00. > 


> Send for at least one copy at once, and you 4 
may want a dozen for Holiday Gifts. c 






















Mention Normal Instructor and send 25 cents in stamps for either set N 
of these pictures or 50 cents for ‘he two sets. Order by set num- V E M B E R 3 O 


ber or you may select from the pictures named here. 











a ie LAST DAY 
Henry W. Longfellow Supper at Emmaus | Ss T Hi E 
The Three — In _ ee 
Sistine Madonna On the way to Emmaus 
Madonna of the Chair Chorister Boys OF OUR GREAT PREMIUII OFFER OF 
Aurora ate rong ae. , 
Beatrice Cenci *rophets, Amos Pane 
Dance of the Nymphs Christ and the Fishermen THE PERRY MAGAZINE 
Kittens —_ mcg del me y= : y, tht of a 
Shepherdess Knitting Jesus’ First View of Jerusalem One mon excep ugust), price J 
Feeding her Birds Christ in Gethse mane om ( y t J di and )s ? $1 00. 
The Horse Fair Worship of the Wise Men AND THE 
Ploughing : — = ne of Samaria 
Song of the Lark The G Shephe 
A Helping Hand The Last Supper PREMIUM SET OF 100 PERRY PICTURES 
Escaped Cow Madonna of the Chair : 
At the ons Trough * Peter in Prison Price, $3.00. 
The Shepherdess e Sower 
Children of Charles I Madonns and Child ; ALL FOR $1.40 
Christ and the Doctors y the River . 
The Christ Arrival of the Shepherds Positively not an order will be filled at that price after orders mailed 
Angel Heads Baby Stuart to us on Nov. 30. Send today. See list of the premium Pictures in the 
The Golden Stair Queen T.cuise Oct. number of this paper. The Magazine and this set of Pictures make 
Charity Head of Christ a Beautiful Christmas Gijt. You may send your order before Nov. 30, and 
Hosea Christ and the Rich Young Man we will mail the Magazine and 100 Pictures just before Chsistmas if you 
Angel Christ Blessing Little Children 3 prefer, and so direct. 


Be sure to mention NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


sass THE PERRY PICTURES COPIPANY, 








Trial lesson 10 cents. Interesting Catalogue 
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of Sam hermes. Arithmetic, 
Penmanship, Business Forms, 
Shorthand, Letter Writing, 
and Civil Service Courses, 
with our private f 
aenies BY MAIL 
SECURES SALARIED’ SITUATIONS 
for Bright Young Men and Women. 

During spare hours you can secure a prac- 
tical business education that will qualify you 
for a successful business career, 

It is the kind of knowle that pays and 
will qualify you in a short time at small ex- 
pense for a successful startin business life. 
Y\ Students and references from every state. 













free. It will pay you to write to-day. Address 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
Mo. 157 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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for 10c.each ;(eac. IES 
jewel), Regular price 
name& address and we 


A free to anyone for sell- 
544 GOLD pees Dress Pins 
Ssset with an exquisite 
20cts, Simply send your 
will send you the dozen 
pins postpaid) When sold, send us the money 
and we will send you the Bracelet. The chain 
is beautifully engraved and the lock opens with a dainty 
little key. e trust you and will take back all pine you can- 
not sell. The Maxwell Co., Box P 515. t. Louis, Mo. 
When writing mention NORMAL INSTRUCTOk, 


==” SALESMEN 


Wanted Everywhere to Sell 


NEW cas BURNE 


Pepfor Heating aud Cooking Stoves, 

a Ranges, Furnaces; generates natu- 
ral Gas from coal oil; cooks meals 
} or heats rooms in half usual time, 
7 Nocoal,wood,smokeor ashes;fits any stove 
$100 to S200%ER.MORrH es 

o made,exclusive ter’y 


Perfection Burner Co. gs, Cincinaati, D> 








CLASS PINS 
50 CENTS APIECE. 


This style, solid silver, any two 
colors enamel, any letters and 
figures up toseven for 50cts. Send 
for catalogue of pins, medals, etc. 
Bastian Bros., Mig. Jewelers. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
RoOcHESTER, N. Y. 

Send for Catalogue of Watches 

S178 and Jewelry. 


TEACHERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


Adhesive Transparent Tape. 
For mending torn books, currency, music 


and valuable papers. Put up in spools 
with cut-off attachment. Price 15c. 


School Microscope, 


A powerful microscope and reading glass. 
All teachers should have one. 


1,000 Questions in Arithmetic, 


These miscellaneous questions are the best 
and latest for review. The answers are in- 
cluded. Price 10c. 


Bixler’s Physical Training 
In Penmanshi — 


1 1 
Now bound p. paper cover and prepaid to 
any address for 25c. 
All of the above prepaid for 60c. 














Office, TREMONT TEMPLE. Send all Mail Orders 
Rew York Office, 76 FIFTH AVENUE. BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. to the Malden Office. 


G. BIXLER, Wooster, Ohio. 
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THIS OFFER EXPIRES NOVEMBER 25, 1899 





‘‘The Proof of the Pudding, Etc.”’ ur offer of “First month’s 

Tuition Free’ gives our 
readers an opportunity to satisfy themselves of the truthfulness of that familiar 
saying—‘‘The vlog of the pudding is in the eating.” In other words, you can 
register as a student in the Normal or Advanced Normal Course of the American 
Correspondence Normal and pursue the study for one month without cost, thus satis- 
fying yourself as to the value of our system. If found as represented you will 
continue and pay for balance of term ; if found otherwise, all that will be necessary 
1s for you to notify us promptly and your name will be taken from our roll. No 
charge will be made for first month in either case. Is this not a fair proposition? 
Can you, as a progressive teacher, afford to ignore it? 


Turned to Good Account. Who among you can say that at least 
one hour is not wasted daily and who 


would an ey avail themselves of an opportunity to so use those spare hours as 
to secure advancement in position and salary. It is the mission of the A. C. N. to 
supply a thorough and systematic course of Home Study so arranged as to enable 
you to get the greatest possible benefit from the least possible study, and thus turn 
this spare time to good accouni. 


Substitute for Normal School. If we were asked whether you 
should take up our system or 


attend a Normal School, we should say frankly, attend school, if you can afford the 
time and money, for there are many advantages in school association besides the 
actual instruction. The object of the A. C. N. isto give Normal training to that 
great body of teachers and students preparing to teach who cannot afford to spend 
the time and money necessary to attend a Normal School. Thousands of our 
students pronounce the A. C, N. the best substitute for a Normal School ob- 
tainable—but you need not take their word or ours, for you can learn by actual 
experience and without cost by enrolling under our ‘‘First [lonth’s Tuition Free?’ 
offer. Don’t delay, however, as time is limited to November 25th. 


ision— e The A. C. N. was the pioneer Corres- 
Revision Improvements * pondence School. Rem organized 


just ten years ago and has fully demonstrated the fact that the plan is not only 
feasible but valuable. The object in revising the Normal and Advanced Normal 
Courses, which has recently been done at a cost of several thousand dollars, is to 
render them as nearly perfect as possible by incorporating the many valuable ideas 
a from the experience of the pastten years. Always thorough and practical, 
the A. C. N. now stands without a peer in the educational field it occupies. 
Free Tuition for One Month: We have determined to make 
this the banner year in the 
history of the A. C. N., and as a special inducement to the thousands who need its 
benefits we have arranged to enroll all who may apply free of charge, and with the 
understanding that if our system of instruction does not prove as represented 
you are simply to notify us at end of first month, when your name will 
removed from our roll and no charge made for the instruction given—if 
it does prove as represented you will continue, but pay only for the last five 
months, in installments as follows :—$2.00 each for the second and third month, 
$1.00 each for the fourth, fifth and sixth month, each installment being due 
and payable at beginning of month. 
i e We have a motive in making this offer and we submit to 
Our Motive : ou whether it is a worthy aan er not. Itisto induce those 
thousands of readers who need just the help we can give them, yet are inclined to 
doubt the feasability of ‘‘Teaching by Mail,’’ to submit to the only test that can 
convince them of the merits of our system, and to do this without cost. 
The fact that we are willing to submit our system 
to such a test speaks volumes for the faith which 
we have init. It is possible that we overrate its value on account of the thousands 
of testimonials which have come to us from our students, but we prefer to leave 
that for you to decide. 
Those who are specially 


Progressive Teachers in Demand: The Basins dehy mgr 


thing are always employed at good salaries, and their services are sought instead 
of their seeking the position. ‘Talent,’’ however, is often discounted by hard 
work, and it is not unusual to see the ‘‘talented” young man outstripped in the 


FIRST MONTHS 


race of life by the ordinary one who can and will work. The teacher of average 
ability who improves the spare moments so often wasted is sure to advance. 
County superintendents and school officers are on the alert for ‘‘good timber’’—for 
progressive teachers—for those who stand a little higher in each successive 
examination—the one who taught in a backwoods district two years ago, ina 
prosperous community last year, in the village school this. They frequently have 
occasion to recommend such teachers and are sure to do so. The way is open to 
all—simply improve the time which others waste. If we can serve you in any 
way we shall be glad todoso. Our ‘First Month’s Tuition Free’’ proposition may 


furnish the key. 
Do Not Delay : Send in your application at once—today. Do not send 
seat any money—merely sign order blank and mail it. The 
time is limited to November 25th. Be sure and mail your application on or 

before that date. 
Tell Your Friends—All Your Tuition Free: We | shall 
have all your teacher friends enroll on the same condition offered you. Tell them 
about it and either send for blanks or copy the one printed and have each sign 
separately. If you send in four other students we will allow you a full term free, 

provided you collect the fees from them and forward as due. 

Catalogue will be sent to any who desire it, but as the first month’s trial 
will give a better idea of our system than a catalogue possibly 
could, we suggest that you enroll as a student without waiting for catalogue. 
Ideal Time For Study : The long winter evenings before us_ will 
Po furnish an ideal time for study. If you 
wish to make the best of them, to convert those slippery moments and hours into 
solid ideas and useful information, sign the following blank and send us at once : 


Cut this out and send in with your application. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


I have read your offer of ‘First Month’s Tuition Free’ and desire to become a 


student of your _. Course, under 





fhese conditions: If I find the Course as recommended I agree to continue it, paying 
the tuition fee as provided, and if not as represented I agree to notify you promptly at 


expiration of first month. 








Name 





. : The Normal and Advanced Normal Courses are 
Subjects Treated specially adapted to teachers and students prepar- 
ing to teach. Following are the subjects treated : 


NORMAL COURSE. ADVANCED NORMAL COURSE. 
Comprising the Following Subjects. | Comprising the Following Subjects. 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History, | Algebra, Physical Geography, Geometry, 


Physiology, Civil Government, Theory and | Botany, Physics, Rhetoric, Literature, Psy- 
Practice. chology, Theory and Practice. 


If desired, an interchange of subjects from one Course to the other may be 
made,but in doing this the time devoted to the different subjects must be taken 
into account. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.. 


Nore :—This institution is under the direct management of the publishers of 
Normat Instructor, and while the above offer of free tuition for first month is 








open to all teachers, it was primarily designed for our readers. 


TUITION FREE 
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BUSY WORK SERIES 


Reduced in Price and Offered at Special Terms with the Instructor. 


It Saves 


~ 


Fb 
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Grades the Pupils 
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iL Needs it. 
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S Ac Work SHOT. ; from Idleness. | 
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“Busy Work’’ consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6} x 3} inches each, on which are printed practical questions suitable for All Grades up to the Sixth. 
These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty : aflets being devoted to each subject. Each fifty are 
put up in a convenient and substantia: manilla case, and the entire set enclosed in a strong manilla packet. 

THE OBJECT of the Busy Worx Senrtts is to provide profitable work for idle Ag and to use for reviews. Thousands of teachers are using them 
with great success. The demand for these has ied us to manufacture them in an especialy large quantity, thereby ning the cost to us, and wishing to 
uce them still more widely, we make the following offer: Price Reduced for thc Set to 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


Or We Will Send the Instructor One Year and a set of Busy Work Postpaid for Only 70 Cents. 


(Present subscribers wishing to take advantage of this will have their subscription advanced one year. 
BUSY WORK FREE: If you are already a subscriber, send us in a new one with 50 cents for one year’s subscription, and we will send you Busy Work Free. 


NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


LELLLLILIL ILLIA LILLE 


THIS WONDERFUL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


EXTENDED TO NOVEMBER 292. 


We have been having such great success with this Combination Offer that the publishers interested have, unexpectedly 

- us, consented to extend its privileges for one month. This will positively be the limit of this great liberal offer. Look at 

the terms : 

PUBLIC OPINION, (price $2.50) and Normal Instructor, both for : : 1.9 
In addition, under the offer, rie Opinion will be sent Free from time of subscription tc Jan. se: 1900, the full sub- 
scription being paid up to Jan. 1. 

PUBLIC OPINION, The aeauieka. (price $1.00) and Normal Instructor, all three for : $2.40 


PUBLIC OPINION, The Cosmopolitan, The Pathfinder, (price $1.00) and Instructor, all four for $3.00 


Under the above remarkable offers only strictly new subscribers to PUBLIC OPINION and COSMOPOLITAN 
can be received. If parties are already subscribers to PATHFINDER or NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, subscriptions 
will be advanced one year. Publications can be sent to the same or different addresses. 

PU eB LI Cc oO Pr N I oO N Is a high-class Weekly Journal of 52 or more pages, devoted, as its name implies, to their production 

in condensed form of the most intelligent thought of the world upon every topic of general interest 
and importance—a genuine mirror of “public opinion,”’ as expressed in the leading periodicals of the day. Its de ments are: American and 
Foreign Affairs, Sociology, Scientific, Religious, Letters and Art, Business and Finance, Book Reviews, ete. By this one magazine you can 


keep as well informed on the best current thought of the world, as thou ugh reading a hundred various periodicals. Tor the School Superintendent, 
Principal, Teacher or ambitious Student, no more useful magazine could be recommended. Notice that the subscription price of this is $2.50 and that 


under these offers you get two additional publications for less than the regular price of this one. 


T bt = > AT bet F i N D E R Is the leader among current topic papers, and as such we have long recommended it to our 
subscribers. A fuller description of this publication is found in our ont offer of it on Be 
34. We combine it with these other popular periodicals, as we know many will want to avail themselves of the opportunisy Cs) — it to their 
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Just the book for all who wish to pee for a 








h: 
publications, and it is distinct in character Pion pee ng ; IRE peculiarly its ager ected pri ap wb ae on Bervice Examination outenl cents extr. 
’ “C ustrated m ‘ceed: attracti Address rmal tructor oe 
COSMOPOLITAN classes of readers. Tela top well knoern to nest Sanee description, es a F rice, $1,00. - was - : 


There will be no further Extension in Time and all Subscriptions under it must be MORNING EXERCISES. 
THE LATEST. THE BEST 


a . 2 ; a 

Received at This Office by November 29th, ’99Q.. |, 2 stver Dimes wil pring you 200 Golden 

: -school teacher 

nn = a, 2: agenaaaadaiieis 2 ane, Saeco 
IAL Days, No more tardiness. Order to-d ay. 


Address allordersto NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. ar ands ee ees 
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| SGreat Books at Cut Rates lasterp teres 
} e 9 e ee . _ ; 
Pathfinder’s Offer of Standard Literature at Minimum Prices. Mery ; 
Special Masterpiece Edition of 1899-’00. Our patrons, knowing f f & [ § 0 iti rt tnt § 
the high quality and low price of the Masterpiece Edition of last 
season, will be surprised to tearn that we have improved the quality 
, greatly this season, and yet left the prices at the old level. We FOR ART STUDY—FOR ROOM DECORATION — FOR XMAS. 
ss have done this ; giving more care and using better paper and better os Exquisite Photogravures from negatives from the originals, 
: materials in all the process of manufacture. We have been able to On g x 12 specially made etching paper, with plate mark, 
do this because of the ever increasing demand for our books. Our Wack bad aff Det odited thorit 
first run of the season will reach 25,000 impressions to be followed oe ee ee ee eee ee eee 
rapidly by others as needed. This and the desire to make and keep S Portfolios of 10 subjects, with descriptions, $1.00 
Pathfinder friends explains the low prices. The books are handy Send to cents in stamps forasample print. List of subjects free. 
volume size (16 mo.), averaging about 400 pages, handsomely bound A. W. ELSON & CO., 146 Oliver Street, Boston, 
ee PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 
Here is the list: oe 
2 Adventures of a Brownie Mulock | 52 Lowell’s Poems . 
& 3 Aesop’s Fables 53 Lucile Meredith Write to John Wanamaker 
\ 4 Alice in Wonderland Carroll | 58 near a pale - aaa Ruskin f the detail f the Half- 
&6 Auld Licht Idylls Barrie | 61 Paradise Lo: , Milton & or the details 0 e Ma 
7, Autocrat of the Breakfast Table Holmes | 62 Paradise Regained Milton & |] Price offer on The Century 
ac u sewe ‘oe’s Poems 
12 Book of Golden Deeds Yonge | 67 Prince of the House of David Ingraham N oe. & Cy clopedia & 
13 Bracebridge Hall Irving | 70 Rab and His Friends Brown & Atlas. 
4 piety Shape ai Dick 3 —— “* — + Marvel 
’s History of Englan ckens resentative Men cmerson ’ ; " 
24 Dream Life - Ik Marvel | 76 Scarlet Letter Hawthorne If you'll mention Normal Instructor 
4 Emersou’s ie Asdremes 7 Sesame and Lilies i aii “as Ruskin you will receive by return mail a 
merson’s Essays Vo 78 Ships That Pass in the Nig arraden i i 
Fd say’ vol pg Sheeh Book irving book ag hp sea pages of this — 
29 Rrengeiins Longfellow | 88 Story ofan African Farm Schreiner est of all reference works, sample 
S am ~ Here Worship si we = Tanpewood hog I ia aa map in colors, full particulars as to 
jawatha ellow enn sina r m rthur * . ot) at? 
35 House of Seven Gables Hawthorne | 89 Three Men in a Boat Jerome bindings, terms, etc., and instructions 
= sae Seen an Idle Fellow — = arenere pans ——— how tojoin the new Wanamaker Cen- 
m on of Christ a’Kempis wice- 10. ales awthorne * 48 : 
45 Lambs Tales from Shakespeare P'* | 95 Uncle Tom’s Cabin Stowe tury Dictionary Club—now forming— 
S 46 Lang’s wey —e — S Vier — anenee Cae whose members receive a set of the 
47 Lang’s Red Fa! 00 ater ies ngsle ; oes Ser ma 
50 Light of Asia - Arnold | 98 Whittier’s Poems F. work in its newly revised ten-volume ( 
\ 51 Longfellow’s Poems 100Wonder Book for Boys and Girls Hawthorne form on payment of $1.00--the balance ; 
The cost is inconsiderable, and any order for a dollar’s worth includes a 3 mos. trial } payable $3.00 monthly for fourteen 
subscription to the Pathfinder, the current events — months—or more, according to the 
yay 6 of any book : ; 3 : : $ 7 binding chosen. New Yorn 
| Any five books : 3 H : : : : 
Any 25 books : : $ ‘ 50 
Oe the <tise Lieenty of 5°) tem me $8.50, all delivered free. Order hooks b FERBEBDBEELDREH ERR ELH FE BEBE ERK EDR ELEERD SEB EBD 
number an sure to mention Mas is well to mention several secon 
tee ae in case any title oe pomupornaly out E. stock. =— a express 8 THE » CSPHI NX”? MOIST "CC ‘0 BOx. BOX 
office e sure to inquire at post an AR, office before complaining that your order has not 
been filled. Avoid errors by making your orders pei and address legible. Address always ad LOR oa 
HE PATHFINDER, Pathfinder, D. C. _ - 4 
asi & 
LIALAILILAILAAATAALALAAA: 4 
CLASSIC ART FOR SCHOOLS. : & 
THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES.: 
Edited by ESTELLE M. HURLL. : 
VOLUME I—RAPHAEL. ‘ 
A collection of fifteen representative pictures and a portrait of the artist, with the stories of 
& the pictures, historical introductions, suggestions tc teachers, and a pronouncing vocabulary. 
& X XVII & 94 pages. Size of book, (12mo) 8 x 5% inches. Strongly bound in ornamental paper 
& covers, 2) cents, net ; ornamentai cloth, 40 cents, net. All prices are postpaid, ar i 
Issued Quarterly during the School year. Subscription price for the four numbers, pengeey erent t 
N paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50, payable in advance. po Varticulars ro -. WEBER & CO. 
\ % A Descriptive Circular with Sample Pages and Pictures will be sent on Application. ~ i eA Artists’ aoe ane pen ine Supplies. BALTIMORE, fi 
op : ; ILADELPHIA, , ° a e A » TD. 
\ ‘ IN PREPARATION: Rembrandt, Michael Angelo, Millet. HILADELPHIA. P/ st LOUIS, Oe ALTIMORE, ID 
. SPECIAL OFFER: : EEPECEDEELLLELE LEE LELLEL PEPER ELLERELLE BEL ELDEBRHHEY 
—~ oS 10 CENTS REDUCTION from the prices mentioned above will be allowed to any one who 
% sends to our Boston office a copy of this advertisement with a cash order before Dec. 15, 1899. : 
4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St.,, =, York. Nach Wabash noe borin ss 





















\\\ FOR THE AuapiTiOUS SCIENTIFIC TRUTHS AND 
8 STARTLING FACTS. 
Natural Healing—a paying profession—taught by mail. We have reached 
the scientific solution of NATURE’S TRUE METHODS in the Healin: 
Art. Every known disease promptly relieved. No guess work, no cupert. 
menting, no uncertainty. Nature’s secrets insure bouyant health, strength, 
vigor— h short, a perfect life. Thousands cured in this and foreign lands 
through letters of advice, Read the heartfelt testimonials from yaa 
Press, Pulpit and Public. Acquire this knowledge—disseminate it. 
Be a blessing to humanity, and all else that is desirable will follow— 


VEALTA | POWER AND POSITION. 

















Any man, woman, bo; rl who will give nee fe a few 2 hours work in their spare 
All necessary instruction and 
time fra prise an DOUBL LESEED TET PW CKS can secure STU DY A OM Fe Ee ae nccenenry ltvenee libew -- 
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If you are suffering from any SKIN DISEASE or IMPURE BLOOD, 


SULPHUME 


will cure you, quickly. Price $1.00 per bottle 
express prepaid. 

SULPHUME is dissolved sulphur, and 
will cure all skin diseases, It gives the benefits, 
at your home, of Sulphur Springs. For 
Rheumatism and Weak Kidneys it is par 
excellence. 


SULPHUME SOAP is the only soap 
in the world made with liquefied sulphur. 








BOTH JOURN 


' ONE YEAR S. 
FOR ONLY Fifty-jivecents. Ae 


CURRENT HISTORY AND PEDAGOGICS contains a monthly summary of the 

World’s doings. Special articals fully illustrated. Book reviews. Price, 50 cents per year. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. Everybody knows what a good journal this is. 50c. a yr. 

COMBINATION OFFER. For a short time only, we offer to everybody, these two pa- 
pers, that sell for one dollar, one full year, for only fifty-five cents. 
CURRENT HISTORY FOR OCTOBER 1899, CONTAINS: 

55c, 1. The last act in the John Brown Raid—Removal of the bones of his C; 

followers from Virginia and New Jersey to North Elba, New York. 
2. The greatest Poem ever written in the English or any other language, with a biogra- 






That is why it is the only genuine Sulphur 

Soap. It has no equal for the toilet and the 

bath. Price per box (3 cakes) 75 cents, express 

prepaid. 

A trial cake mailed upon receipt of 25 cts, 
SKIN BOOK FREE 

Drop a postal card and we’ll mail you our Sulphume 


Book — in it you will find solid facts about the care of 
your skin and blood. 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume prepa- 
rations from his jobber, without extra charge 
to you. 





“Mother, where are the little red spots you 
had on your face?” 





Vex Os 


“Gone, my darling. Sulphume and Sul- 
phume Soap have taken them all away. 
PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 


phical sketch of its author. You have seen it but you don’t know it. Prize Offered. 
3. The Current History of the whole World for the Month past-Questions Answered. 
4. President McKinley’s Cabinet officers illustrated from photographs. ey ee in, etc. 
5. Stories of “Oom Paul” and history of the South African Republic. Fully Illustrated. 
6. Sketch of the new Cape-to-Cairo railroad. Map. 7, All the new books fully reviewed. 


Send in your order now NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y- 
{Subscriptionsady, ard Address, SORRENT HISTORY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sulphume Company, 145 Marine Bidg, Chicago. 





We will send you a 
beautiful ELGIN 14 kt. 
Gold Filled Watch, 
thin model, for men or 
women. for $2.00 cash 
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You get free 30to solarge elegant silk and satinremnants for Fancy work, Sofa Pillows, Pin Cushions, WY Y, yy “yf 
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D RFUL oaleth. Send 10c. for months subscription and receive all the above, including the WILL DO WM. H. SMOCK, 239 Broadway, New 

WON E fancy work book, free. Hoursat Home, 28N Elm St, New York City. York. Established 1889. 


(NE BRIGHTEN YOUR HOE WITH 


THE CELEBRATED CORNISH AMERICAN PIANOS & ORGANS. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR FOLK. 


What could be more suitable rora 
Birthday, Marriage, Christmas or New Year Present than # 





9 FOR 10 CENFS 
We will send to anyone, nine hand- 
some butter doilies, stamped on fine 
white linen. Also, our new. jou-pe e 
J} catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties 
and Jewelry on roosts of 10c. Write 
forthem. ¢. 8. DAVISSON & CO. 
48 N. Sth St, Phila. Pa, Dept. 86 
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upon the distinct understanding that if it is not satisfac- 
CORNISH AMERICAN PIANO OR ORGAN ? tory to purchaser after 12 months’ use, we will take it back 


It willbe a constant reminder of thegiver. It will never and refund the purchase money and freight charges, adding interest at the rate of six per 

wear out. In fact it is practically an Everlasting Gift. cent. Thousands have taken iy of this, the original Cornish Plan 
y doing business, during the time this ly wonderful offer has been in force, and the ime 
gxaue imediate success of this iron clad guarantee decided us to continue it so that thousands 
-_ more can participate in its object of insuring the purchaser of a Cornish Piano or 
EI 3 wwe a Cornish Organ against any risk. It would be impossible for usto make public 
( ( 8 mee this ofier were it not backed up by the strongest evidence of our absolute responsibility. 
3 SA, sonanirnnnnnons earapen rent —_ ‘The Cornish American Pianos and Organs are warranted for twenty-five 
i ee mya 78 — genes and every warrant is a peeenn’ goatantes endorsed by a business reputation of 
iy fe f } ae fty years, and plant and property over one million do! ere are over 
| | " Quarter of a Million Satisfied Purchasers of the Cornish Pianos 
IH | N jand Cornish Organs, and so great has been the demand for our instruments 
[| \ |during the last twelve months that we have just completed a very extensive addition 
a D Y to our factories which will give us still greater facilities for the manufacture of our 

ard CU : ares) a eset WOTld famed instruments. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THE WORLD FAMOUS CORNISH PLAN 
Sos and fora complete description of the instru: made by us, see new J ubilee Catalogue iy 
7 for 1899-1900, handsomely illustrated in colors—the most oemprenenatce musical catalogue 
jjinthetrade. The frontispiece is a masterly reproduction in fac-simile of an Interesting oil ( ‘ 
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We will ship a Cornish Piano or Cornish Organ anywhere 











4g, painting, designed and executed for us by an eminent artis P 
and the Angelic Choir.” This beautiful catal FREE, c 
and we also include our novel reference book **‘ The Heart of the People ” and our 
ih Pianos are Ww. 
y imitates the Harp, Guitar, 
had in the Cornish Pianos, All Cornish 
Attachment, 


CLOVePastevean- 


@ with the Multitone , 


A prompt response to this advertisement will secure a 
DISCOUNT of $10.00 on the list prices as quoted in our 
1900 Catalogue onany CORNISH ORGAN or 
$20.00 on the list prices if yu buya CORNISH PIANO. 


BREFERENCES. aniutuae’ 2¢ patrons who hove. purchased 
Was 





millions of dollars’ worth of instruments from us during the past- fifty years, 





Send for particulars of the Cornish Co-operative Plan, show=- 
x how you can secure a Cornish Piano or Organ EREE,. 


CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
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INSTITUTE AGENTS. 

The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Pathfinder, D. C., have 
been appointed General Agents for the INSTRUCTOR at 
Teachers’ Institutes throughout the United States, ex- 
cept in New York State. All applications for agency 
work at Institutes should be addressed to them. 
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A Great Teacher’s Victory. 





an incident that came under his observa- 

tion, concerning the son of one of the 

foremost educators of our time. At the 
age of eight the rest of the boys regarded him as 
about a quarter-witted. They despised the boy 
but pitied the father. The mental defect was 
the result of some infantile disease. Had the 
child been kept in an ordinary school he would 
have probably ended his life in an asylum. But 
as it was, he ended by going to Oxford and carry- 
ing off a prize. The father took personal charge 
of the child’s education. As a great genius and 
a great teacher, aided by a great love, the father 
got clear over on to the inside of the poor, 
dwarfed possibility, and was thus able to save 
the boy. There are some children in every 
community and school who need just that thing. 
The teacher who can get over and on to the in- 
side of their lives, inspires and lifts them out of 
themselves. Nearly every teacher wants to do 
some great and grand thing. This may be ac- 
complished by making some notable sacrifices in 
behalf of the pupils who are fighting a losing 
battle. The greatest teachers have won their 
greatest victories on these apparently barren 
fields. When Daniel Webster was at the height 
of his fame, the teacher of his youth remarked 
on a public occasion: ‘‘He was the worst boy 
I ever had in my school, but I loved him and 
saw his future possibilities.’’ 


[): CHARLES H. PARKHURST relates 





Cuban Educational Association. 





ILBERT K. HARROUN, of the Cuban Edu- 
cational Association of the United States, fur- 
nishes a thoughtful article to the Review of Re- 
views on the character and object of the work so 
auspiciously begun. He says the Cuban or 





Porto Rican boy has but little knowledge of 
books—that is classified knowledge. His idea 
of liberty is incongruous. His world is romantic 
and unreal. He doubts both the desirability of 
agricultural pursuits and mechanic arts. He 
sees no relation between handicraft and inven- 
tion, and can hardly understand at first that he 
is expected to learn ‘how to win success along 
these lines, and then help his own people up to 
his level. But these boys are uniformly bright, 
having been carefully selected. They pledge 
themselves to return home and use these ad- 
vantages to the advantage of their people. They 
will thus become the most important factors in 
the social life of those unfortunate islands in the 
near future. Mr. Harroun says in closing: 
‘‘The bringing to the United States at this time 
of 2,500 of these worthy malleable young men 
whom war has evolved into a new world, and 
tutoring them among the 16,000,000 of our 
own bright American school boys and girls and 
then returning them to their homes, cannot but 
produce a stage of human development that will 
glimmer as a beacon light in aiding to create a 
stable pacific government in the Antilles.”” We 
might add; that, since our free schools are the 
bulwark of this republic, the successful appli- 
cation of the same principle there is their only 
hope. 
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Massachusetts Libraries. 








ROM the ninth report of the Massachusetts 
Free Public Library Commission we gather 
some interesting and suggestive facts. It shows 
that there have been public libraries in the com- 
monwealth almost from the founding of the 
colony. Captain Robert Keayne, a merchant 
taylor of Boston, gave the city by legacy in 1658 
that which constituted the beginning of the great 
library which now contains about 700,000° vol- 
umes. The law under which the Boston library 
was established in 1852, was soon extended to all 
the cities and villages of the state. The Free 
Public Library Commission was established in 
1890. At that time 248 municipalities out of 


- | the 341 in the state possessed library privileges, 


and only 6 per cent. of the entire population in 
sparsely settled communities of the state were 
deprived of them. The Commission was or- 
ganized to cover, as far as possible, this territory. 

The free libraries of Massachusetts now con- 
tain 8,750,000 volumes, with an annual circu- 
lation of 7,666,666, or over three volumes to each 
inhabitant. Something over $8,000,000 has 





been devoted in gifts and bequests to this move- 
ment, to say nothing of the donations of books, 
pictures, sculpture, and furniture. There are 
about 150 library buildings in the state, and 
only seven towns are without free library 
privileges, or less than one-half of one per cent. 
of the population. A remarkable feature of this 
movement is the rapidity of its progress since 
1890. Forty towns have been adorned with new 
library buildings during the present-decade at a 
cost of $1,388,000. These facts taken from one 
state show what is true everywhere, viz: that 
the educated boys and girls of yesterday are the 
leaders of today. 





The Return of Admiral Dewey. 





DMIRAL DEWEY’S home-coming was sig- 
nalled in New York and Washington by the 
most imposing, hearty, enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions in the history of the country. The rail- 
road traffic was so great on all the lines leading 
into New York that it was necessary to abandon 
all freight trains and devote their entire resources 
to the work of transporting the immense crowds. 
Probably there were a million or more visitorsin 
New York. The bestowal of tokens of appre- 
ciation upon the hero of Manila Bay by a grate- 
ful and admiring people were solemn ceremonies 
in both cities. The naval parade transcended 
power of description. Admiral Dewey took 
command of the Asiatic squadron as a Commo- 
dore. This rank has since been abolished. He 
returned home the ranking officer of the United 
States navy, the highest possible naval rank 
having been conferred upon him. But he is not 
now the commander of the navy nor any part 
of it,except by departmental service. The duties 
of active Rear Admirals are clearly defined, and 
they are by assignment given either sea or shore 
duty. The admiral, however, cannot exercise 
direct command except by special authority 
from the Secretary of the Navy. Dewey simply 
stands highest on the list. He is not subject to 
the regulations governing Rear Admirals. The 
fact is, an admiral in the American navy has no 
specified duties in time of peace and need not 
work unless he wants to. His full pay goes on 
as long as he lives and is not subject to reduction. 
Should another war occur he might be assigned 
to the command of an important section of the 
fleet. It has been suggested that possibly he 
would be made the technical advisor of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, or exercise some power of 
supervision. 
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Phonetic Spelling. 





NN THE June number of Normat. Instructor, 

we gave a brief history of the spelling reform 
movement, and our reasons for continuing in 
the well-beaten path. While our sympathies 
are with thereformers we only differ from them 
in method. ‘This is based on the time-honored 
moral dictum,—better suffer wrong, than to do 
wrong. The main objection to the reform method 
is that it is too violent. It goes too fast for us. 
Many very intelligent people with very refined 
tastes are of the same opinion. Many of our 
foremost educators are not sure that the choice 
even of a dozen words at a time is quite the 
thing to do. Superintendent Andrews of Chi- 
cago some time ago decided to apply the phonetic 
system in the public schools of that city, and 
submitted twelve words for immediate adoption, 
the same as has been done in Denver, Pittsfield, 
and Northampton, Mass., ete., with the sanction 
and encouragement of the N. E. A. But the 
University of Chicago has decided against the 
phonetic system. Professor Shorey calls phonetic 
spelling a fad, and some go so far as to say that 
it is particularly popular with those who are 
fond of doing ordinary things in extraordinary 
ways. 

We believe that the only way to correct what 
the American Philological Association calls the 
‘‘monstrous spelling of the. English language,”’ 
is not by resolution of ‘any association, or arbi- 
trary dictation of any superintendent. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


small body of British who are breeding race 
hatred and a revolutionary movement,’’ are re- 
sponsible. British subjects have been leaving 
the Transvaal, and the little republic has made 
an alliance with the Orange Free State, which 
has put forth strenuous efforts through President 
Steyn to avert the calamity of war. The Orange 
Free State Volkstraad, or Parliament, declared 
that no adequate cause for war exists, and that 
war against the Transvaal would be war against 
the whole white population of Africa, and in its 
essence criminal. 

On the other hand, England asserts that the 
small oligarchy of Transvaal Boers will never 
give to white or black the smallest political 
rights until compelled to by force. Accordingly 
her war preparations were strenuously pushed 
forward. The queen called the Parliament to- 
gether for the purpose of mobilizing the re- 
serves, and a proclamation was issued summon- 
ing twenty-five thousand men. A large num- 
ber of vessels were chartered to be used as trans- 
ports, among them are the well known liners, 
the Aurania, Servia, Cephalonia, Nomadic of 
the Cunard and White Star lines, and the Mo- 
hawk and America, of the Atlantic Transport 
Company, and several others. A large quantity 
of balloon material has been sent. The staff of 
General Buller, who commands the British forces 
is the largest since the Crimean War. A large 
order for American horses and mules was given. 
An order was issued for nearly five million 


The pounds of meat for the army to the Louisville 


recognized dictionaries, and the leading journals | Packing Company, and other orders given to Chi- 


of America are next to omnipotent in their in- 
fluence. By careful revision at each date of pub- 
lication, our dictionaries in the future as in the 
past, will record the exact progress which has 
been made. Going far beyond them in this re- 
spect means isolation if not injury to the cause 
one would assist—it is doing an ordinary thing 
in an extraordinary way. 
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Great Britain and the Transvaal. 








OR months the civilized world has watched 
the drift of events in South Africa which 
have been rapidly approaching a crisis. Eng- 
land insisted that her subjects in the Transvaal 
were being deprived of their rights and demanded 
that the right of suffrage should be extended so 
that the minority should not dictate to the 
majority. To this demand President Kruger 
made a partial concession. But this was. un- 
satisfactory. The plucky president insists that 
England’s object is to wipe out the Transvaal 
and this encroachment will be resisted if need be 
to death. War preparations matured from day 
to day during September. The government de- 
clared an emergency act authorizing the goverr- 
ment bank to suspend specie payments. Courts 
were closed ; papers published in English were 
suspended ; the mines closed ; two millions five 
hundred thousand dollars of gold in transit de- 
tained, and a Green Book issued referring to 
Great Britain’s interference, alleging that ‘‘a 





cago Cincinnati and St Louis concerns. Thus, 
this distant war will materially effect our inter- 
ests as well. Ocean freight rates will be in- 
creased owing to the withdrawal from service of 
so many vessels. The price of meat will rise. 

We are not in position to judge of the rela- 
tive merits of this contest, but from a distance it 
looks as though the war would not be a loss but 
a gain to civilization, though unjustifiable. Many 
English liberals assert that it will be only a 
short time before the aged ‘‘Oom Paul’’ and his 
followers will be out of the way. Great Britain’s 
interests in other parts of the world will now 
have tosuffer. The Outlooksums it up as follows : 

‘‘In China she has the ‘open door’ to keep 
open; in the Persian Gulf she must constantly 
fight France and Russia; in North Africa where 
the Chauvinists at Parislong to avenge Fas- 
hoda.’’? But the war ison and will be fought to 
the bitter end. As the conflict opens the British 
have a decided advantage. The battles of Glen- 
coe, Natal, the first decisive battle, October 21, 
and 22, resulted in terrible losses to the Boers, 
and heavy losses to the British, including, prob- 
ably, the brave General, Sir William Penn Sy- 
mons. He was charging up Smith’s Hill in the 
lead of his well’ disciplined troops, exposed to 
the withering fire of the enemy from the sum- 
mit, when he fell. But the brave troops reached 
the top and completely routed the Boers. This 
to the British, was what San Juan was to the 
Americans at Santiago, 

















Our Busy Work Series is in use in thousands of 
schools. We want it in many thousand more. On 
Busy Pe 2 we announce a reduction in price and 
Work also an easy way in which you can procure a 

* set absolutely free. Only those who have 
used this in their schools know the great aid it gives 
the teacher and the benefit it is to the pupil. 
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Christmas, with vacation, gifts and good cheer will 
soon be here. Prepare early for your gifts to your 
pupils. That there is nothing nicer for . 
this purpose than the School Souvenirs 
Christmas. published by us, is the verdict of thous- 
ands of teachers and many times that of pupils. See 
adv. on inside last cover page, or you can get samples 
for a 2-cent stamp. Do not leave this matter until the 
hurry of the last week of school. 


yk 


Our readers will notice that Tae Insrructor is bulk- 
ier this month than usual, containing, as it does, 
More *Welve more pages. The demands upon our 

space by advertisers were large, and ).1ther 
Pages. than cut down that devoted to reading mat- 
ter, we preferred to go to the expense necessary to add 
to the number of pages. So that while there may 
seem a large amount of space given to advertising, the 
readers too, have benefitted by giving them their due 
proportion of the increase. But readers should not 
look upon space given to advertising as taken from 
them. It is because of the value set upon these 
columns that we are enabled to give a magazine of this 
character for so small a price, and the announcements 
of our advertisers are of themselves valuable to our 
readers, giving useful intormation as to how best to 
supply their varied needs. No one will want all of 
the articles advertised, but every one will be wanted 
by some one. So do not skip the advertisements— 
there is much of information and of value in them. 


* 


Page One of this issue the readers will find devoted 
to the American Correspondence Normal, and its great 
A.C.N. fer of ‘First Month’s Tuition Free.” A 
very full explanation is given there of the 
Free Offer. reasons for making this offer, the main 
point being the desire to convince those who have any 
inclination to take up such a course of study, of the 
merits of the system, and the good that will follow its 
study. In spite of the grand results of this system for 
the past ten years, there are a great many who really 
feel the need of such a course of instruction and who 
are unable for various reasons to lay down their work 
and attend school for a year or more, who still have 
doubts as to any value in “lessons by mail.’’ It is to 
convince such as these, and to put the idea of taking 
up such a correspondence course into the minds of 
many others, that a month’s trial is given without one 
cent of cost. Nothing could show clearer the confi- 
dence which the managers of this school have in its 
merits. It isan expensive experiment and a crucial 
test. But we feel that the result will fully justify the 
offer, and that a student will be gained fora full course 
from everyone who makes the commencement under | 
this proposition with an honest desire for finding 
benefit and improvement. This offer is limited to 
November 25th, so you have but little time in which 
to avail yourself of it. This is just the time of year to 
take up the study. If you ever want such training, 
now is the time to start, when everything is made so 
easy for you. 
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HON. FRANK A. HILL, of Massachusetts. 








Citizenship. 





HE DUTY of the school to promote good citizen- 
ship has been. so emphasized, elaborated and 
exalted in recent years that { fear the subject 
looms up before many a teacher as a most dis- 

couraging theme,—a new burden in the curriculum, a 
further crowding of the daily program, an imposition 
on children of dry government matter remote from 
their interest, another call for text-books and set tasks 
to swell the lengthening list. Now the citizenship that 
merits the most thought is nothing of the sort; it is 
not a body of facts to be learned so much as a body of 
habits to be formed ; it is a behavior, an attitude of 
heart, a personal movement towards an ideal. Let the 
successful teacher take comfort at the outset in the fact 
that the well disciplined school, if there is never a 
dream that it does so, nevertheless, makes for good 
citizenship. 

Discipline is always with the teacher, an inseparable 
adjunct of the school. It must always consume a part 
of the teacher’s energy ; he cannot get away from it. 
Even his failures to discipline are a melancholy part of 
his discipline. As to the discipline itself, then, there 
can be no choice. As to the spirit of administering it, 
however, there is a wide range of choice. 

Now there is no better way of ennobling the dis- 
cipline of the school than by giving it a distinct civic 
tone. If it means an added tax forthe teacher to work 
into the civic spirit, it means a reduced tax for him to 
live in it, but whether an ‘added burden or a dimin- 
ished one, if better citizens are thc product, that 
should settie the teacher’s policy. 

What is this civic spirit? How shall it be secured? 
I can offer nothing new about it. Old heads had better 
pay no attention to this article. The young teacher 
may get something of service from it, but, whatever 
may be said, he must in the long run work ont his own 
salvation. If he finds he can rule without the civic 
spirit, it is pretty certain he can rule with it. There 
is nothing in -he civic idea, however, to make good an 
original lack of competency in one who would use it. 
From numerous points I select three or four for the 
young teacher’s consideration. 

In the first place, I commend to him thoughtful study 
of the civic idea by way of preparation. He needs to 
know what the civic idea requires of his school, to get 
his knowledge of such requirement into good working 
shape for use with his pupils, to see the bearing of his 
discipline on those traits that make for good citizen- 
ship, and to reinforce tiie reasons for efficient discipline 
with the splendid motives to be found in the worth of 
these traits. There is, tor example, that fundamental 
fact about which the views of so many teachers are 
misty, to wit, that boys and girls in school are citizens 
of the United States and of the State in which they 
live, not in some vague sentimental sense that provokes 
glittering talk and little else, but in the hard and 
stubborn sense of a legal right that, should occasion 
require, the courts must respect and the nation deiend. 
There it isin the Constitution of the United States, 
the supreme and solemn expression of the sovereign 
people, that every man, every woman, every boy, 
every girl, every child in its cradle, everybody, in fact, 





except the alien, is such a citizen. When does good 
citizenship begin? If not in irresponsible infancy, 
certainly when manly boyhood and womanly girlhood 
begin. What are the duties of young citizenship 
emerging into the conscious exercise of its powers? 
They may be summed up as right and honorable con- 
duct of one towards another ; and particularly towards 
authorities above one when one is a subject, as well as 
towards subjects below one when one is an authority, 
for it is a good plan for young people to serve not only 
as subjects but, in ways suited to their unfolding 
powers, as rulers also. What is the arena of young 
citizenship? It is the schoolroom, the playground, 
wherever young citizens come together with mutual 
rights to be respected and mutual obligations to be 
discharged. The confounding of citizenship with 
voting power isa blunder .the teacher should never 
make.. 

Then there are sensible views about obedience to be 
commended to the young teacher. <A kind of militar- 
ism dominates many of our schools. Its demand is for 
obedience,—prompt, unquestioning, blind. The fact 
of obedience is the great thing. The method of secur- 
ing it, the pupil’s growth in rendering it, the winning 
of the reason to it,—these are of minor consequence. 
It is often a hard, despotic procedure—this forcing of 
obedience. The thing gained looks well; there is 
something fascinating to the onlooker in its precision, 
its instantaneousness, its harmonious adjustments, its 
general showiness; and the teacher shines in the 
visible signs of the subjection and order about his 
throne. Now let us admit that such obedience has a 
certain value. It means, indeed, entire subordination 
of the pupil’s will to the master’s, but this is a neces- 
sity in certain phases of school life, as in the military 
company, in some forms of calisthenics, in the move- 
ments of large bodies of children, or in the swiftness 
of the fire drill. It is also sternly demanded in the ugly 
realm of the incorrigible, for when pupils refuse to be 
led, they must be driven. Forced action, if doggedly 
followed up becomes habitual action ; and habitual 
action in times becomes approved action, so that what 
begins in force that is imposed from without may end 
in principle that rules within. 

But for civic purposes the main reliance cannot be 
upon that automatism which comes from the military 
control of another ; it must be rather upon the trust- 
worthy subordination of the pupil to his own enlight- 
ened and strengthened will. External, authority 
exercised by the master, internal authority exercised 
by the pupil,—these are complements of each other, in 
the sense that as the furmer reduces, the latter should 
increase. Tle former must come largely to an end at 
some time ; it is of tremendous import to the child and 
to the state that the latter shall be ready to take its 
place. The transfer from the one authority to the 
other should be effected before school days are over. 
Now it is precisely this transfer which good citizenship 
requires, 

That the pupil’s self-control may be exercised, he 
must have a certain freedom. The risks of that free- 
dom must be faced. The boy who would swim must 
take the chance of sinking. Precisely the same prin- 
ciple holds when one would float on the seething sea 
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of human conduct. There is often a fussy, nagging, 
irritating, persistent, excessive solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the young that so represses and thwarts them 
at every turn as to give them nochance. As between 
the development that goes on under such lynx-eyed 
and relentless watchfulness and that permitted by the 
grow-as-you-please ways of utter neglect, there is often 
little to choose. Sometimes I think the advantage is 
with wild, irresponsible Topsy. The sudden transfer 
of youth from no freedom at all to all freedom is 
perilous in the extreme. Give the pupils, therefore, 
increasing freedom in the hope that they wili gradually 
rise to its proper use. ‘‘They cannot be trusted,’”’ you 
say. I distrust your fitness to teach, if you act on that 
view. Jt is your business to find the germs, the first 
microscopic beginnings of honor, and to give their 
growth room. The only possible way for a feeble 
sense to grow is through self-exercise. The very 
nature of honor, let it be never so stunted and miser- 
able a specimen, is such that it cannot grow without a 
free field. It is no credit to one that one does not 
steal from the banker’s vault. “If privileged from 
trial, how cheap a thing were virtue!’ Honor would 
not be honor without its background of dishonor, or 
heaven heaven without a world of woe behind it. 
Since the world began the chance to show true has 
carried with it the chance to show false. As things 
are, there is no help for it. Let there be increasing 
freedom, then, for the pupils to use, though there be 
abuses in the train, but let there be reason in the 
increase. No abdication of the teacher’s authority is 
called for ; certainly no transformation of schoolrooms 
into wholly seif-governing bodies. These are excesses 
of the ‘‘miniature state’’ theory of self-government,—a 
theory judicious enough in itself if duly subordinated 
to the miniature nature of youth and sufficiently selec- 
tive in its areas of application. Always the freedom 
to be granted must wait on fitness to enjoy it, the 
freedom inviting fitness, the fitness rising to the free- 
dom and prompting further extension of its bounds. 
And it is as important that the teacher should be fit to 
grant the freedom as the pupil to use it when granted. 
The teacher who cannot trust himself to rule his school 
at all hazards and by any method needs to be wary 
about giving it loose reins; he may have a runaway 
on his hands before he realizes it. But granted abun- 
dant power to hold his school under any circumstances, 
let the teacher consciously, steadily, without discour- 
agement over abuses, incident to his policy, seek to 
widen the freedom he gives that his pupils may grow 
in its nobler uses. 

Again, the young teacher should lead his pupils to 
think that there is not a grace of good citizenship, not 
a vice of bad citizenship, in the larger life beyond the 
school that has not, or may not have, its close and in- 
teresting paralle! in the school itself. The good citizen, 
for instance, keeps his house and grounds in order for 
his own enjoyment and comfort, indeed, but with an 
eye also to the enjoyment and comfort of others. He 
stands for’ good streets and neat sidewalks and well- 
kept public grounds. What, pray, is the school 
equivalent of this? The good citizen sides with the 
officers of law and order, upholds their hands, and 
seeks to make the community a safe as wellasan 
agreeable place to live in. What, pray, is the school 
equivalent of this? The good citizen stands for in- 
tegrity in the administration of affairs. He denounces 
sham and fraud and corruption on the one hand; he 
stands for solidity and truth and purity on the other. 
What, pray, is the school equivalent of this? The 
good citizen in utterance and in deed, both publicly 
and privately contributes to a wholesome public 
opinion. Subtle and intangible as such an opinion is, 


‘| it is nevertheless a mighty presence in any community. 


The good feel it ana are strong ; the bad feel it and are 
subdued. Without it our constitution and laws and 
all the traditions of the past that buttress the better 
usages of the present would be but idle encumbrances 
of printed pages. Now what isthe school equivalent 
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of this whclesome public opinion? And what can 
boys and girls do to strengthen this equivalent and 
make it potent for good ? 

It has already been intimated, but it needs to be 
brought to the young teacher with special emphasis, 
that good citizenship thrives on action. One of the 
highest generalizations of psychology is that our 
feelings, our emotions, our thoughts are dynamic in 
character ; they tend to discharge themselves in action. 
Now the energy that would thus express itself may be 
broken up, like any other, into infinitesimal and use- 
less rills, or it may be gathered into larger channels 
and discreetly directed and so made to do valuable 
work, Every channel widens and deepens, as it were, 
with use, and the life follows therein ag the river its 
valley. I suppose there may be an overdoing of active 
expression as well as an underdoing, each alike dis- 
astrous, but between the extremes the law is that 
energy of feeling or emotion of thought grows with 
activity of expression and dwindles without it. As 
Phillips Brooks puts it, Christianity fades out in the 
inactive life. We become builders by building, doers 
by doing, righteous by doing the acts of righteonsness. 
The same law holds good of worthy citizenship. It 
thrives best where it has much todo. And so the 
great problem of the young teacher is to devise ways 
and means for its suitable exercise. ‘It isa principle 
of action with me,”’ said a successful Boston master to 
me once, ‘‘to assign to all my pupils in turn, duties of 
various kinds about the building, things outside of 
their studies which they must regularly do and be held 
accountable for. I do it not so much for my sake or 
that of the building, as for their personal training and 
development.’’ And finally, the young teacher should 
not make the mistake of coddling his pupils, of de- 
manding only easy things from them and shirking the 
difficult, of minimizing the unavoidable difficulties of 
a citizenship that compels one, as a part of its obliga- 
tion, to fight one’s self as well as to do for others. To 
live nobly requires a heroic, a chivalrous, a self- 
denying spirit. The exercise is full of difficulties. 
There they are ; let the boys and girls face them. No 
whining about it, no faintness of heart, no coveting of 
praise, no turning aside into easy by-paths, no putting 
off to a more convenient season. Shall the man brave 
his party associates for principle’s sake? Let the boy 
brave his school associates for principle’s sake as well. 
Shall the man stand for law and order in the state? 
Let*the boy stand for law and order in the school. 
Shall the man stand for purity in public affairs? Let 
the boy stand for purity in school affairs. It requires 
as much grace, sturdiness, moral courage, to make 
school life tell for the good of the school as to make 
municipal life tell for the good of the city. Appeals to 
the sturdier and nobler spirit of youth from a sincere, 
able and beloved teacher are exceedingly stimulating 
to that spirit, only they should not reach the pupil in 
the way of much preaching, but in the subtler and 
more effective way, rather, of enriching the field of 
his doing, with opportune incidental encouragement 
of his accomplishment therein. 

A hundred other things might be said about citinen- 
ship but so far as I am concerned, the young teacher 
shall be spared them. The summing up of it all is 
this :—Let him first of all, govern his school as best he 
can ; if he succeeds, there is training for citizenship 
there, so far as it goes, whether he knows it or not. 
Then let him consciously lift his government higher 
and higher into the crisp, bracing atmosphere of the 
civic idea. Thusa better training for citizenship is 
assured, for now the teacher no longer conceives his 
discipline as simply a means to an end,—that of doing 
the intellectual work of the school, but as an end in 
itself, transcending all others—that of nobly adjusting 
young life to social and civic surroundings. -The 
training that favors such adjustment has more of re- 
ligion in it than is commonly supposed, for the golden 
rule has a role in its processes and gain in character 
is one of the issues thereof. 
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Extracts From “First of This and First of 
That.’’ 





Copyright. On May 9, 1795, a copyright 
was granted Rev. William Patten, a resident of 
Newport, Rhode Island, protecting a book issued 
by him under the title of ‘‘Christianity and True 
Theology.’’ This was the first copyright issued 
by the United States government. 

Mail on Pacific Coast. The first United 
States mail received on the Pacific coast was de- 
livered at.San Francisco by the Oregon, which 
reached that port March 31, 1849. 

Doctor. Physicians were first given the title, 
in this country, in 1769. 

Episcopal Ordination. The first Episcopal 
minister ordained in the United States was 
Ashbel Baldwin, Middletown, Connecticut, Au- 
gust 3, 1785. 

Lamp-Posts, for street lighting, were first 
used in this country in New York city, in 1762. 

Message from Queen. The first cablegram 
received by a president of the United States from 
Queen Victoria, was delivered to President 
Buchanan, August 16, 1858. 

Matches. The first patent obtained in the 
United States for the manufacture of matches 
was granted to Alonzo D. Phillips of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1836. 

New York Tribune was founded by Horace 
Greeley in 1841, the first number being pub- 
lished on April 10, of that year. Associated 
with Greeley were Henry J. Raymond who after- 
ward established the Times, and Charles A. 
Dana, who afterward became associated with 
and made a success of the New York Sun. 

Novel. What is said to be the first American 
novel issued, was published under the title of 
“The Power of Sympathy” in New York city, 
February, 1789. 

Potatoes were first cultivated in New England 
at Andover, Massachusetts, in 1719. 

Smokeless Powder was first used in the 
United States at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, July 
25, 1891. 

Good Templars, a secret society, the object of 
which is best expressed in their pledge, ‘‘Not to 
make, buy, sell, furnish, or cause to be furnished, 
intoxicating liquors to others as a beverage,’’ 
was first organized in this country in 1851. 
The first in England in 1868. In 1890 the total 
membership was about 400,000. 

Locomotives. The first locomotive seen in 
America was used upon the Carbondale and 
Honesdale R. R., in Pennsylvania, in 1829. It 
was made in England under the direction of 
Horatio Allen. The first locomotive constructed 
in the United States, was built in New York city, 
in 1830, and was called ‘‘The Best Friend,’’ 
The first locomotive built in Chicago, was con- 





structed in 1854. It was first demonstrated in 
1836- that locomotives could ascend grades. 
Previous to this time, railroad cars were hauled 
up heavy grades by means of stationary engines 
and ropes. The first locomotive built west of 
the Alleghany mountains, was built at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1842. 

Pins were first manufactured in America in 
1812, by some Englishmen who brought the 
necessary implements from England. Their pro- 
duct sold at one dollar a paper. Pins were first 
manufactured by machinery at New York in 
1835. ‘‘Solid headed”’ pins were first made in 
the United States, by the Howe Pin Company in 
1838. Only esiatemnenidl pins had previously 
been used. 

Express. The express business in America 
was first undertaken by W. F. Harnden of Bos- 
ton, in March, 1839. Mr. Harnden made a 
trip from Boston to New York as a public mes- 
senger, taking charge of packages, etc., for a fee. 
From this, the enormous express business of the 
present day has developed. 

English Child Born. The first English child 
born in America was Virginia Dare, on . August 
18, 1587. Her mother was the daughter of 
the governor of the English colony then estab- 
lished in Carolina. 

Mississippi River Bridged. In 1855, there 
was a bridge completed across the Mississippi river 
at Minneapolis. This was the first bridge built 
across the stream. 

Dime. A United States coin equal to one- 
tenth of a dollar. - The first were coined in 1792, 
and on them the word dime was spelled ‘‘Disme.’’ 
First coined regularly in 1796. 

Dollar. Silver dollars were first coined by the 
United States government in 1794, and gold dol- 
lars in 1849. 

Prison Library. Sing Sing prison, located 
at Sing Sing, New York, was the first institution 
of the kind in the United States to establish a 
library, which it did in 1840. 

Fair. The first agricultural fair in this coun- 
try was held at Georgetown, D. C., in 1810. 

Galvanized Iron was first manufactured in 
this country at Philadelphia in 1852. 

Poor Treated Free. The first institution in 
this country to provide free treatment for the 
poor, was the Philadelphia Dispensary, in 1786. 

President’s Message. Up to the time of Jef- 
ferson’s administration it was a custom for the 
president to deliver his message before congress 
orally, both houses being assembled together. 
Jefferson was the first president to deliver his 
message in written or printed form. 

Street Car. The first strect car seen in the 
United States began operation in New York city, 
November 26, 1832. It was called ‘John 
Mason’’ and was built by John Stephenson. 
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Primary History Teaching. 





SUPT. WALTER H. SMALL, CHELSEA, MASS, 





ISTORY TEACHING in eiementary schools has 
a three fold object :— (1) to arouse historic in- 
terest ; (2) to teach historic facts ; (3) to show 
the relation of the individual to the nation, that 
is, citizenship. Its place in primary schools, apart 
from its language value, is merely to lay the foundation 
for the historic interest. This is accomplished in 
three ways—by the story, the picture and the historic 
poem, used asa memory gem. There should be little 
or no reading in these grades; the teaching shouid be 
oral, its power depending largely on the story-telling 
ability of the teachers. A teacher lacking the natural 
ability to tell a story well should cultivate it dili- 
gently. No greater mistake is made than attempting 
to tell stories to children in a perfunctory way. They 
are a most critical audience. The stories should be 
told with a vividness that will make them real to the 
children. Voice, face-action, must all grace and vivify 
the mere words. 

To tell an interesting story in an interesting way, 
demands careful preparation. It is not too much to 
ask teachers to practice the manner in which they 
shall present the story to the class ; to a home audience 
if they can get one ; if not, to their own reflections in 
the mirror, that they may see themselves as the chil- 
dren will see them. The language of the story should 
be carefully chosen; simple, within the children’s 
comprehension, yet vigorous and calculated to add to 
their vocabulary. Children love re-told stories ; inter- 
est is increased by repetition, especially of those stories 
which prove to be favorites. 

No story should be told without its accompanying 
picture or object. Blackboard sketching is better. 
The growth of the sketch in the presence of the chil- 
dren4is more fascinating and stimulating. Whether 
pictures or objects are used, they should be in the 
children’s presence for some time. Our own plan is to 
furnish as many pictures as possible bearing on the 
stories for the month. These are mounted in groups 
and hung inthe room. The children are constantly 
studying in groups during intermissions, individually 
during the session as a rest from mechanical work, or 
asareward. The presence of the picture is a constant 
stimulation and guide when listening to the teacher’s 
story, or when orally reproducing it. 

The children collect pictures illustrating the history 
stories ; they are mounted and become a part of that 
room’s equipment. Interest in these pictures, interest 
in their stories never ceases ; it is a constant pleasure 
Historic poetry doese not 
teach historic fact ; it does feed historic interest and 
arouse historic enthusiasm. This is its province in 
primary grades. It is used in two ways: It is read to 
the children by the teacher, and afterwards portions 
are learned as memory gems. The same life and action 
necessary for the story telling is equally necessary in 
the poetry reading. The rhythm of the poetry and 
the movement of the poetic story touch child-nature 
deeply. It is a new element in arousing interest. 
The story, the picture, the poem,used in a live way by 
a live teacher in grades 2 and 3, will send the children 
into the lower grammar grades ready to read history 
readers with life, with intelligence, with interest. 





Teach the Subject Itself and Not the Book. 





SUPT. W. H. ANDERSON, WHEELING, W. VA. 


LL TEACHERS have made mistakes. Who among 
us has not? Some of us, at least, have very un- 
happy recollections of such. Among the most 

prominent of these, especially among young teachers, 
is a tendency to servilely follow the text-book, and 
lose sight of the subject matter itself. 

Not long since, I was making an official visit to a 
schoolroom in which room the pupils sat facing the 
south. These pupils, who were in the fourth year, 
were requested to point toward the east. Instantly 
they nearly all pointed toward the west. When it 
was suggested to them that the sun rises in the east, 
they pointed in the proper direction. The same thing 
was tried in another room of the same grade. In this 
room the pupils faced the north. The pointing was in 
every case in the right direction. In thinking of the 
reason for this, it occurred to me that the pupils in 
the first room were thinking of the map which was 
drawn down in front of them ; they had been taught 
that the right hand is toward the east. Teach the 
earth and not the map. 

In the study of physiology this should be especially 
observed. Some ludicrous mistakes made by both 
pupils and teachers in written examinations are on 
record, they having appeared in some of the educa- 
tional journals. One might suppose that they have 
been manufactured for the publisher, but doubtless 
these startling answers were actually written. A class 
which was examined on questions submitted by me 
was asked to locate the liver. One of them wrote :— 
“The liver is situated northwest of the stomach.” 
This was a marvel, the very thought of locating by 
the points of the compass the organs of the body in 
such a being as the restless unstable man! The pupil 
had been examining a chart and treated this chart as 
a geographical map. 

Many people, and almost all teachers, are well versed 
in technical grammar. They can parse hard cases and 
analyze knotty sentences, at the same time they make 
blunders in speech, whenever they attempt to write or 
converse. The book knowledge is all right, but if 
there is no application of it to the forming habits of 
correct speech, such knowledge is valueless. 

The same is true of arithmetic. Some time since, 
some girls were reciting tables in compound numbers ; 
they seemed to know them well. After reciting the 
table for long measure, the teacher distributed some 
blank slips of paper among them and requested them 
to write on these papers their estimate of the height of 
the ceiling of the room. As one of the brightest of 
them was about to hand in her paper she withheld ita 
moment, and changed her guess from twenty-five feet 
to thirty feet. The ceiling was fourteen and one-half 
feet in height. They knew the book, but had no con- 
ception of the real value of things. 

This danger runs through all branches of study. 
Probably above all the rest is the danger of not 
properly interpreting printed matter. If pupils do not 
get the right meaning from what they read, they will 
surely get a wrong meaning, unless they gather no 
meaning at all. The writer was once in a school of 
second year children. They were reading of “a little 
girl with flaxen hair.” I said to them, how many 
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know what flaxen hair is? All raised their hands. 
Being asked individually, one said black hair, another 
said curly hair, while none of them knew the correct 
answer to my question. It did not occur to the teacher 
that they did not properly interpret the meaning. 
The mind of the pupil should be coupled onto the 
thing itself, while the book should be used simply as 
a good guide to the pupil and the teacher. 
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Heart in Education. 





SUPT. A. B, BLODGETT, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





HE MIGHTIEST thing in the educational world 
yt of today is human sympathy or heart. I spenta 
pleasant, and to me very helpful hour a short time 
since in free conversation with an aged and esteemed 
resident of our city. As we parted, he took me by the 
hand and said: ‘‘After all, my friend, the one thing 
that wins in this world is heart.’”?” I immediately 
began to apply the thought to my field of labor—the 
schoolroom and all that pertains to it. It remains 
with me still, growing larger and deeper day by day. 
The one thing that clings too closely to many of us as 
teachers is, that we must pour about so much of arith- 
metic, grammar and geography into or onto the children 
at all events ; these are in the curriculum and there is 
no text-book touching*the question of heart culture. 
Let me say in reply to such a thought that it is the 
incidental, many times accidental, features of school- 
room life that present the best opportunity for 
reaching the heart and impressing the lives of children. 
But the teacher must be ever awake to the fact that 
the heart of a child never opens or responds to a closed 
heart. Just here we must give freely if we would 
receive even meagerly. 

A few weeks ago a principal requested me to wait a 
moment in the hall and note the face of a boy who 
was about to pass through on his way to his room. 
The little fellow, some eight years of age, soon came 
along, and truly his countenance was almost a blank. 
It did seem as if that childish heart had never been 
warmed by affection of any kind or for anything ; and 
yet she said to me: ‘‘That poor little fellow came up 
to me the other day and said, ‘Mrs. B—— I’m afraid 
my teacher doesn’t love me.’’’ Poor, love-hungry, 
heart-starved little lad! what care, what wide-awake, 
quick-to-see, loving interest is needed in the teachers 
of such pupils. But many of us are afraid, perhaps, to 
let the heart speak. The tear that springs to the eye, 
the tender word that comes to the lip, the loving clasp 
of the hand or the arm are withheld, because we do not 
wish to appear weak. Perish the thought! Such ex- 
pressions, coupled with hearty and forceful action are 
indications of great strength. The world is stronger 
and better today than it was six months ago, because 
of the oceans of sympathy so freely poured out over 
the historic Dreyfus case. Suppose the nations of the 
earth had withheld the heart impulses in that connec- 
tion! No greater calamity could have happened and 
civilization would have retrograded. 

Hence, I say to you fellow teachers, and I speak 
from years of experience and large observation, do not 
fail to let the heart speak in all your schoolroom doings 
and sayings. Be possessed of this idea, that kindly 
firmness and firm kindliness are not misunderstood by 
the average school child and that these elements hold 
children, even bind them to you with bands stronger 
than bands of steel. It is yours to open the way. 
The child’s heart will invariably respond. 

“The night has a thousand eyes, 
The day but one ; 

Yet the light of the whole world dies 
When the day is done. 


‘The soul has a thousand eyes, 
The heart but one ; 

Yet the light of the whole life dies 
When the heart is done.” 
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Teaching Relative Size. in Drawing. 








judgment in comparing one size with 
another, one part with all the other parts, 
and one object with other objects. With 
some objects the sizes must be exactly in pro- 
portion as in the head, Fig. 1. The ear must be 
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just such a size to fit the head and the mouth 
and chin must be in proportion with the nose 
and eye. But in drawing a tree this strict pro- 
portion is not necessary. The limbs may be 
considerably longer or shorter and it is not 
necessary to represent them in an exact place 
and a fixed proportion. To teach the drawing 
of objects in right 
proportion and rela- 
tionship is perhaps 
the most difficult 
/_— part of the work in 
' drawing. The fol- 
lowing exercises are 


[)) iene IS a constant exercise of the 





for the purpose of teaching the relative size of 


objects. The plan is as follows : 

1. Place the drawing of some familiar object 
on the blackboard, such as a cherry, acorn, 
lemon, ete. 

2. Ask the pupils to draw this object and 
place beside it an apple of the right size and 
proportion as compared with the first object. 





For example, the head, Fig. 1, is drawn and 
then on the table is placed an apple of about the 
right size as compared with the head. 

It is a good plan before the drawing is made 
to have the pupils show with their hands or 
fingers how large the two objects are. For ex- 


ample, how large is an acorn? Show me with] 


your fingers. How large is an apple? Show 
me in the same manner. In this way a fairly 
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by Fig. 2. The drawing need not necessarily be 
limited to one apple. The pupil may place an 
apple in front, back of, to the right, to the left, 
etc., as in Fig. 3. 

Do not change the object of comparison. In 
each case let it be an apple until comparison is 
pretty well established. The reason an apple is 
chosen is because children are well acquainted 


with an apple and it is easy to represent. Of 
ccurse there are various sized apples, just as 











good proportion may be represented as shown 


there are various sized 
cats and dogs and 
shells and _ rabbits. 
This is so much the 
better, as it gives a 
better chance for the 
vig use of the unconscious 

S ,) judgment —that is 


Py) : . 
that unconscious i1m- 
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pression that tells us a drawing is right or wrong 


by the feeling it im- 
parts to us. The 
following are exer- 
cises that are ar- 
ranged in about the // 
order of their diffi- SE 
culty. These are exercises for i iad 

1. Draw an apple and place another of the 
same size by the side of it. 
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2. Draw an 
appleand place an ie 
apple at the right 
and oneat the left. ra cee 


3. Draw a large 
apple and place a 
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smaller one onf 
each side. : 4 


4. Draw a pear and place an 
apple at the right of it. 
5. Draw a pear and iN. an 
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apple at the right and one at the 
left of it. 

6. Draw a lemon and place an 
apple at the left of it. 

7. Draw a lemon and place an 
apple behind it. 
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8. Draw a lemon and place an 
apple this side of it. 


Note :—Have the pupils show with their — the 
difference in size between a cherry and an apple. 


9. Draw a cherry and place an apple behind it. 
sili 
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10. Draw a walnut and place an apple at the 
left of it. 

11. Draw a walnut and place an apple behind it. 

12. Draw a shell and place an apple at the 
right of it. 

13. Draw a peanut and place an apple behind it. 
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14. Draw a teapot and place an apple on each 
side of it. 

15. Draw a kitten and place an apple at the 
right of it. 

16. Draw a dog’s head and place an apple on 
the table by the side of it. 

17. Draw a rabbit and place an apple by the 
side of it. 

18. Draw a duck and place three apples 
around it. 





19. Draw a dog ; place four apples around him. 
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Ethics by Experience. 





BY ELLEN E. KENYON WARNER, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


¢¢ ELL, what have we learned today ?’’ 

W asked Miss Williams at half-past two 

of her class of sixth-year girls and 

boys. To judge by the faces, a 

common thought responded in the minds of 

the children to the teacher’s question, but only 

one voice answered half timidly, ‘‘Not to be 
hasty.’”’ 

A pupil’s feelings had been very badly hurt 
that day by a zealous stickler for justice. The 
marking system was indirectly accountable for 
it, but Miss Williams did not yet see this. She 
only felt that the lesson of the day should be 
deeply taken to heart by those of her pupils 
whose temperaments inclined them to hasty 
judgments, and to this end she invoked class 
discussion, intending to so conduct it that the 
feeling against injustice of this sort would be in- 
tensified. 

Miss Williams had never taught in any but the 
memoritor school in which she was now engaged. 
The term’s work, which consisted of going 
through certain text-books and certain portions 
of certain other text-books, was assigned by the 
board of education. A local examiner came at 
the end of the term to pass upon the teacher's 
work and see if the pupils were ready for pro- 
motion. The principal kept the books of the 
school, ordered and distributed the books and 
slates—oh yes! and the slate pencils—conducted 
the opening exercises, reprimanded the late 
pupils, rattanned the bad boys, decided the 
hours at which recess bells were to be rung and 
gladly dismissed the school at three o’ clock. 

The teachers all followed about the same pro- 
gram. They knew of no other. The morning 
was given to the recitation of paragraphs learned 
from the text-books—and writing hour. The 
first thing in the afternoon was to assign the por- 
tions of text to be committed for the next day. 
Then came the arithmetic hour. After that, 





Miss Williams found a little time to live with. 


her pupils, though she did not call it that. 

She had marked the last half hour on her 
program ‘‘optional,’’ and daily she entered up- 
on the disposition of itin the spirit of her Sun- 
day-school work. She wished to send her chil- 
dren home with the holiest feelings toward their 
fellows, their work and studies, their responsible 
features and life in general. Through the ex- 
periences of this ‘‘optional’’ half hour, Miss Wil- 
liams was destined to develop ideals of teaching 
that afterward lifted her out of the memoritor 
school and led her into circles more inspiring. 

This half hour was a great unifying period. 
It was usually given to discussion. Occasion- 
ally, some newspaper topic filled or partly filled 
it, though Miss Williams’ conscience always 
troubled her a little when she allowed ‘‘school 
time’ to be taken for matters quite extraneous 
to the school walls. She repeated the offense at 
long intervals, however, actuated by the vague 
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feeling that what she mainly wanted to do was 
to reach her pupils and lead them toward clear 
moral ideals, and that she could reach them 
best by meeting them upon the plane of their 
spontaneous interests. Usually, something in 
the day’s work was reviewed in some interesting 
way that Miss Williams would have felt quite 
unlawful in the time ordained by precedent and 
public opinion for ‘‘recitations.’? Sometimes it 
was the mistakes ofthe day, their causes and 
consequences, the dangers into which such mis- 
takes, becoming habitual, might lead; the neces- 
sity of avoiding them, and how this might best 
be done.» The discussion usually ended in a 
maxim of right living, formulated by the class 
with the assistance of the teacher, who had 
literary sense ; and universally adopted for ap- 
plication. Once, after a long struggle to get the 
truth of the hour stated tersely and strongly 
enough, a ready-made maxim, quoted by some 
one, had been received with much approval and 
adopted with universal satisfaction. After this, 
there had been a disposition to search the 
memory for applicable sayings and a few Sancho 
Panzas had developed, so that Miss Williams had 
found it advisable to announce that no quoted 
maxims were to be offered until a day or two 
after the discussion. An established saying had 
been reached more than once, however, by 
patient work upon cruder, home-made formu- 
lations. These maxims were treasured up and 
the teacher was beginning to wonder how much 
ground in morals would be covered by the end 
of the term and to plan a talk on the maxims of 
George Washington to close. 

The incident that came to the minds of all this 
afternoon had occurred toward the close of the 
morning session. One pupil had been watching 
another for a long time with growing signs of in- 
dignation. The two sat on opposite sides of the 
classroom and faced each other. At last, Mollie 
Jansen could bear her burden of outraged feel- 
ings no longer and called out with startling 
energy, ‘‘Miss Williams, Lina Harris has read 
every lesson off her book this whole morning !’’ 

The shocked teacher looked toward the speaker. 
Flushed cheeks and flashing eyes expressed the 
righteous indignation with which Mollie was 
armed to defend her statement. On the other 
side, too, a face was lifted, full of indignation 
and surprise, and this feeling on Lina’s part was 
evidently shared by her seat-mate. Lina’s first 
look was directed toward her accuser. Then she 
turned a keen, almost an appealing look of in- 
quiry upon her teacher, as if to ask, ‘‘Can you 
possibly, for one moment, believe such a thing ?”’ 

It appeared upon inquiry that Lina had no op- 
portunity to get her lessons for the day at home, 
and had made up for the failure to do so by 
studying in every available moment at her desk. 
While one recitation passed around the class, 
she prepared the next, and so on. 

Mollie was not one to acknowledge a serious 
mistake promptly, or to express regret for a 
blunder while its consequences were yet warm. 
After the explanation, she threw one more angry 
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look at Lina, as if, though accepting her story, 
she still blamed her for leading her into a blun- 
dering accusation. The matter was adjusted at 
noon, Mollie being sorry enough by that time to 
make a tearful apology. But the fine spirit of 
Lina had received a lasting wound. She felt 
that she could never again feel that no one had 
ever suspected her of dishonesty. Though the 
stigma had rested upon her for but a moment, 
she would long feel its sting. With varying de- 
grees of refined sympathy, her classmates felt 
this, and so it was that only one voice, and that 
timidly, answered the question, ‘‘What have we 
learned today?’ Lina was absent, but Mollie 
immediately showed signs of heartbreak, and 
the teacher excused her, feeling that the impul- 
sive child had already taken her lesson to heart 
sufficiently. 

After she had gone, the others discussed the 
day’s lesson freely. The first speaker thought 
Mollie very much toblame. Thesecond differed. 

‘What would you think,’’ said Albert, ‘“‘if 
you saw a girl look up from a book in her lap 
and recite just as if she had been studying her 
answer? And then if she did this in lesson after 
lesson ?”’ 

‘If she was such a girl as Lina,”’ replied the 
first speaker, ‘‘I’d know it was all right ?”’ 

‘‘My sister is like Mollie,’’ said Charley Wal- 
ters. ‘She thinks things are true and gets mad 
and says them and then finds out they ain’t true 
at all. Then she could eat her tongue out. 
She stood before the glass and made faces at 
herself one day and said ‘I hate you, Vinnie 
Walters !’” 

‘Do you think that did any good ?”’ inquired 
the teacher. 

*‘T don’t believe it did,’’ replied Charley. ‘“‘It 
only kept up the mad feeling. She’s getting 
over it, though. Now-a-days she has a way of 
tightening up her fist so whenever she wants to 
say anything she might be sorry for. The finger 
nails cut into her hand and hurt her, but she says 
she’d rather be hurt that way than the other. 
She says that’s the only way she can hold her- 
self back from speaking. It’s like taking hold 
of something.”’ 

‘‘T think a good way for her to do would be to 
get into a habit of thinking that other people are 
as good as sheis, and that more than likely she’s 
mistaken when she thinks bad things of them.’’ 
This from a rude philosopher of the equality 
school who evidently sympathized indignantly 
with Lina. 

‘Yes, I think that is what she needs,’’ said 
Miss Williams, ‘‘to cultivate faith in her fellows.”’ 

‘‘Anyway, we ought to give them a chance,”’ 
said George Mowbray. ‘‘Mollie ought to haye 
gone to Lina herself before she said it out before 
the whole class.”’ 

‘Yes, indeed!’ exclaimed another pupil. 
‘‘Poor Lina feels disgraced in a half sort of way, 
even though we all know she didn’t do it.’’ 

‘Our Minnie, the girl that does our work, had 
a hard time getting a place because a lady 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34. ) 
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By Anna M. Ctypk, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Fruits. 





THE APPLE, THE CHESTNUT, THE MILKWEED AND 
THE MAPLE. 

HE OBJECT in growth of a plant is repro- 

y duction : seed, plant, flowers, seed again, 
and the circle is complete. With the ex- 
ception of ferns, mosses, and a few other 
plants, scarcely recognizable as such, all plants 
reproduce themselves by means ofseeds. Roots, 
stems, and leaves work to this great end,—the 
production of perfect fruit. The fruit is that 
part of a plant that holds its seed. 
So many young folks have the idea that a 
fruit is something good to edt, that we must 
emphasize this fact. 
part of a plant is edible or not makes no dif- 
ference as to its being a fruit. It may be astone 


FA él | pistils, five in number, but joined below in one 
4 | piece (1b). 


Whether the seed holding | 
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stamens. They, with the petals, are inserted on 
the throat of the calyx which is five lobed at the 
‘sled Besides the stamens, we may observe the 


This piece istheovary. The lower 
portion of the calyx is united with the ovary. 
A cross section of the ovary shows it to have five 
cells with two ovules in each cell. 

After fertilization, the petals and stamens fall 
off, and the energy of the flower is devoted to 
perfecting the fruit. The walls of the ovary 
thicken slightly, but a greater change takes place 
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8 The Chestnut. 


in the part of the calyx adhering to the ovary. 





fruit like the peach, or a fleshy fruit like the 





la 1b 
apple, pear, and quince. Again, it may be a 
berry, a grain, a burr, a nut, or one of the many 
key fruits. Beit what it may, if it holds the 
seed it is a fruit. 

Of the fleshy fruits the apple is an excellent 
type, and being so common is most admirable 
for observation and study. Holding an apple 
by the stem, it grows in the same position as on 
the tree, but the blossom from which it came 
held its tiny head proudly in the air. Put the 
apple in the same position, and see what is left 
of the flower from which it came. 

The once fragile flower stem has grown thick 
and strong to hold the apple to the tree until the 
seeds within have ripened. On the top of the 
apple is a tiny hollow and within it are some 
brown withered leaf-like bodies. How did the 





2a 2b 
apple take the place of the delicate blossoms. 
Since apple blossoms cannot now be secured, let 
us look at the picture of one, and solve this 
question. Observe first the five petals, sometimes 
white, sometimes pink. Inside of them are the 


It eventually becomes the greater part of the 
flesh oftheapple. The withered leaf-like bodies 
in the hollow on top of the apple are the remains 
of the five lobes of the calyx and the five 
branches of the pistil carried upward. A cross 
section of the apple (2a) shows the ovary with 
its five cells, each containing two seeds. It is 
separated from the enlarged calyx by a green 
line. A vertical section shows the separation 
more plainly (2b). When ripe and ready to 





4 Milkweed. . 

have its seeds disseminated, the apple becomes 
wholesome and attractive to man and beast. 
The palatable portion is eaten and the vital part, 
as far as the plant is concerned, is discarded. 
The seeds thus scattered are calculated to stand 
the cold of winter, each being fitted with a 
shining brown coat. 

By means of drawings and materials easily 
obtainable at this season, show the growth of 
the chestnut burr from the flower. InJuneand 
July the flowers of the chestnut tree, appear as 
long white catkins. Those at the top of the 


if there are any in the catkin, are found at. its 
base. Generally, there are three pistillate flowers 
surrounded by a green prickly involucre. After 
fertilization, the involucre increases in size as 
the seeds within grow larger. The prickles are 
a safe guard against the attacks of animals. 

During the early fall, the bright yellowish- 
green burrs shine out against the dark green 
foliage. When the frost comes the burrs drop 
to the ground and open, showing within a velvet- 
like four-parted cup. In the cup are one, two 
or three nuts, each of which bears at its top, a 
withered pistil. When there is more than one 
nut, the sides touching each other are flattened, 
those touching the involucre are rounded. 

The wind, small boys and animals help the 
chestnut tree disseminate its seeds. Protected 
by ‘‘brown overcoats and fur caps,’’ those that 
are not eaten stand a good chance of germinat- 
ing in the early spring. 

All children know the milkweed plant with 
its big broad leaves and bunches of pinkish 
purple flowers over which hovers the beautiful 
milkweed butterfly. The flowers, even from 
nature, are too difficult for the non-botanist to 
analyze. They appear in clusters at the summit 
and along the sides of the stem. The calyx and 





5 The Maple Fruit. 
corolla are deeply five parted. Five stamens are 


inserted on the base of the corolla. They are 
united with each other and enclose the pistil, 
two in number. The fruit is two pods, or more 
properly, follicles, since they split on one side 
only. One follicle is large and filled with seeds, 
the other is often stunted. The fruit is known 
asa dry fruit. Its shape, like.a boat, its rough 
warty surface and jointed stem are easily 
observed. . 

Frequently dusty, dirty, uninviting, it con- 
tains within the most beautiful perhaps, of our 
‘air ships.’”? When the cool days of autumn 
come, the pods dry and shrink. The shrinkage 
causes the follicle to split down one side, show- 
ing an immense number of seeds packed on each 
side of the placenta within. Each seed is pro- 
vided with long white hairs which spread when 
the seed is released and become the means by 
which the winds waft it to parts unknown, for 
germination the following spring. 

The fruit of the maple is provided with wing- 

like expansions, in consequence of which if there 
is any wind when it falls it is carried along the 
ground some distance from the parent tree. 








catkin are staminate, while the pistillate flowers 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13). 
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By Anna M. Latsz, Washington, D. C. 








The Reflection of the Character of the 
, Teacher. 





army, discipline means success, and 

anarchy means ruin,’’ said Froude, and 

the world realizes that he spoke the 
truth. A well disciplined school, like a thor- 
oughly drilled army, reflects credit on its leader ; 
and to be a pattern, a leader, and above all a 
helper, should be the aim of every man and 
woman who stands before a class or an indi- 
vidual pupil as an instructor. To direct pupils 
aright and to accomplish the best educational 
results, the teacher must inspire the learner to 
more earnest work towards lofty ideals than that 
which comes from a mere recitation of facts set 
forth in a set of text books. 

The student naturally expects to find in the 
teacher the embodiment, or at least the sem- 
blance of the embodiment, of what he himself 
wishes to become. If the teacher be erratic or 
vascillating, it is not possible for him to com- 
mand that respect which is the keynote to 
successful teaching, and when a teacher cannot 
hold the esteem of a student he or she had 
better seek a new occupation where the work is 
more like that of the day laborer, whose business 
is to execute rather than to command. The 
teacher who is given to indulging in moods or 
who so far forgets his profession as to let the 
petty annoyances of life spoil his temper, is 
unworthy of the calling. 

The greatest element in that magical power 
known as discipline, is that of love. If the 
teacher loves the work, he loves the pupils, and 
love begets love ; so that the instructor who has 
that happy faculty of suiting himself to circum- 
stances and maintaining a true dignity, 
experiences but little trouble in disciplining his 
pupils. Someone has wisely said that ‘‘He who 
would command must first know how to obey,”’ 
and it is equally true that he who expects 
obedience must not only know how to com- 
mand, but must not demand too much. More 
teachers lack control of their scholars by too 
many rules and regulations than otherwise. 
Example is better than precept, so that ifa 
teacher expects order he must be orderly himself. 
If he wishes his pupils to become manly and 
dignified, he must so walk before them, at all 
times, that they shall seein him that which they 
delight in becoming themselves. A child fre- 
quently sees further into the character of its 
elders than most people suppose. For this 
reason the teacher who wishes to so discipline 
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women should strive to make his every act as 
nearly perfect as possible. He should be careful 
that each detail of his own work is done con- 
beers and well. 
The teacher who is not thoroughly honest 
-himself need not expect to inspire honesty in 
his pupils. By thorough honesty-I mean strict 
attention to duty and business. Should the 
teacher, who has heard the reading lessons so 
many times that he knows the contents of the 
text book by rote, so far forget his interest- in 
the pupil as to read a letter, write a note, or 
gaze out of the window in a mood of abstraction 
while his pupil is reciting, he need not censure 
the small boy or girl for engaging in conversa- 
tion with a companion while he is delivering 
his lecture on ‘“‘The necessity of attention to 
recitations. ”’ 
How many of us who have chosen our voca- 
tion of teaching from a long list of other things 
we might have done better, frequently go into 
the schoolroom as though we were entering a 
prison, feeling that all of life and joy were to be 
found in the world we were leaving behind us from 
nine o’clock in the morning until four in the 
afternoon? If we enter the school hall with any 
such regretful thoughts we are pretty sure to 
find a reflection of our feelings in the faces and 
actions of our pupils. So that our morbidness 
is multiplied many fold. In other words, the 
discipline of a school is the reflection of the 
mental, and sometimes of the physical condition 
of the teacher. True, physical weakness and 
disease may come to any of us, and the afflicted 
teacher is a subject for sympathy, but indis- 
position should never be the excuse for bad 
temper or bad manners in the schoolroom. The 
future of our boys and girls is too precious to be 
spoiled by the bad example of a man or woman 
whose influence rests upon the pupils through 
all the years of their lives. 
Perhaps the greatest enemy to a well disci- 
plined school is the over anxiety of the teacher 
to keep order. This is frequently the case when 
the teacher is young and inexperienced. Such 
a teacher places himself in a position similar to 
the host who is so solicitous for our comfort that 
we become uncomfortable in his presence. 
Would you then have a quiet school? Be 
quiet yourself. Do not speak in a high tone of 
voice if you do not wish a reply a trifle louder. 
Do not frown if you wish to preserve good feel- 
Pointing 
a pistol at an offender makes him wish he had a 
similar weapon to discharge at you. -A sentence 
of reproof is better than a volume of abuse, and 
a word of commendation is a better stimulant 
than a dictionary of ‘‘don’ts.”’ If you wish 
your pupils to love school, love them, show 
them that you are interested in their welfare and 
above all, be reasonable. Do not command 
simply because you are in a position to do so. 
Issue few orders, but be sure that those few are 
executed. Remember that your mission among 
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and the memory, and to teach them such facts 
as shall assist them to acquire others for them- 
selves. The teacher who is rightly conscious of 
the duty he has assumed will have no trouble in 
keeping order in his school, but will merit and 
retain the friendship and love of his pupils. 
QUOTATIONS ON OBEDIENCE. 


Son of heav’n and earth, 
Attend: That thou art happy, owe to God ; 
That thou continuest such, owe to thyself, 
That is, to thy obedience ; therein stand. 
— Milton. 
True obedience is true liberty. —Beecher. 
Let them obey that know not how torule. 
—Shakespeare. 
Let thy child’s first lesson be obedience, and the 
second will be what thou wilt. —Franklin. 
Obedience is the Christian’s crown. —Schiller. 
Obedience alone gives the right to command. 
—Emerson. 
Everywhere the flower of obedience is intelligence. 
Obey a man with cordial loyalty and you will under- 
stand him. — Brooks. 
My God commands, whose power no power resists. 
— Greene. 
To him who wears the cross, he said, 
The first great law is—To obey. 
—Schiller. 
The virtue of christianity is obedience. —Hare. 


+ 








Fruits. 











(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12), 
This is true, also, of the fruits of the hornbeam, 
elm, birch, pine, fir and ash. The flowers of 
the red maple are bright red tufts appearing in 
the spring before the leaves. Most frequently 
staminate flowers, looking like yellow balls, 
grow on one tree, while pistillate flowers, each 
with two tiny red plumes, grow on another. 
Occasionally both kinds of flowers grow on one 
tree, but not often. 
After fertilization, the urn shaped ovary at 
the base of the pistillate flower begins to grow. 
Its shoulders enlarge and each becomes a broad 
flat wing or sail. Cutting away one wall of the 
thickened end we find two compartments each 
containing a seéd. Such fruits as these are 
known as samara or key fruits. 
These lessons are not by any means intended 
to exhaust fruit study. Allied fruits and those 
totally different should be observed, drawn, and 
studied from flower to fruit by means of 
materials collected from wood and orchard, and 
supplemented by drawings and pictures of those 
parts not obtainable at this season. 








Remember that the A. C. N. is under the direct 
management of the publishers of this magazine and 
that the fundamental aim of the institution is to assist 
teachers who wish to advance, but who can not afford 
to attend school or college. All instruction is given 
by mail and does not interfere with your duties as a 


teacher. 

4 
$1.64 gets the best of each in its class in Normal 
Instructor, The Pathfinder, Educational Independ- 
ent (each one year) together with Craig’s Question 
Book postpaid. We should not advertise or recom- 





your pupils is to lay the foundation of noble 





his pupils that they shall become good men and 
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character, to develop the perception, the reason 


mend them if we did not know them to be the best. 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt. 





N THE twelfth day of September, at 5:45 in the 

morning, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Sr., the multi- 

millionaire, railroad king and christian philan- 

thropist, died at his home in New York in his 
56th year. He was acknowledged to be the best of 
his illustrious family. He was free from vices, warm- 
hearted, of most excellent disposition, of wonderful 
executive ability, systematic, industrious, conscien- 
tious, a christian citizen without a stain, save such 
defects and limitations as are common to man when he 
is at his best. In appearance he was unaffected, 
modest, conscious of his mortality. The Vanderbilts 
have constructed great railroads and built expensive 
tombs. They have needed to consider this other side, 
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richer men in this conntry, but no man in America 
ever exercised so great a money power or one that 
exerted so diffused an influence over the lives and 
fortunes of others. He always held their welfare and 
happiness in view as wellas his own. Ruskin gays: 
“If your fee is first with you and your work second, 
then fee is your mazter, and the lord of all fee, 
which is the devil ; but if your work is first with you, 
then work is your master, and the lord of all work, 
who is God.” 

The simplicity of his character at times approached 
even to the gentleness of womanhood, though he was 
self-reliant and strong, standing firmly in the dignity 
of manhood. When he first went to school his father 
was poor. William H. Vanderbilt was a Staten Island 
farmer until he was past forty-one years of age. The 
profits of the farm were so small that Cornelius, who 
was the eldest son, did not think of going to college. 
He early discovered that if he would win a piace in 
the world he must depend upon himself. One day he 
told his mother that he was going to New York to 
seek a position. After arriving in the city he went to 
the Shoe and Leather Bank and asked to see the pres- 
ident. The president was just entering. the private 
office and the boy followed himin. ‘I am looking for 
something to do,”’ he said, handing the banker a letter 





because the father, William H., died comparatively 
young fourteen years ago at the age of sixty-four. . 
Whether overwork shortened the lives of father and: 
son may be questioned. Cornelius Vanderbilt lived 
according to the principle that life is short at the 
longest, and therefore he tried to do his best as a con- 
sistent communicant in the Protestant Episcopal 
church, and to use his wealth and influence for the 
good of man and the honor of God. 

Since his death, the attention of the world has been 
drawn more to the consideration of what he was, what 
he did to make the world happier and better, rather 
than the extent of his earthly possessions, which 
amounted to something like $100,000,000. When his 
father died the world- was not much poorer, not much 
richer. He dropped out of sight. His investments 
passed through the Probate Court, through which it is 
said, ‘‘all the property of the city passes on an average 
once in thirty-five years.’’ But with Cornelius this is 
not the case. He made investments by way of gener- 
ous gifts and bequests to moral, philanthropic, educa- 
tional, and religious enterprises that ‘‘will be traceable 
on the stream of time for ages to come.”’ 

Among the most worthy enterprises which Cornelius 
Vanderbilt fostered, not only by generous gifts but by 
time and counsel, is the railroad branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. He was the father of this on the New York 
Central road. He became greatly interested in it, 
placing it on a substantial foundation when there was 
but one other association of the kind in the country. 
He built the splendid structure at the corner of 
Madison Avenue and Forty-seventh street at a cost of 
$700,000. Benevolent and patriotic causes always 
received his endorsement and support. He built a 
dormitory for Yale University at a cost of $500,000. 
He built the Parish House for St. Bartholomew’s 
church. Vast sums of money have been given to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, to the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, to the Episcopal Theological Seminary, and 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, to say nothing 
of other recorded and unrecorded acts of benevolence. 

Whatever may be said of the business ethics of men 
who inherit or acquire millions—the good or evil of 
immense fortunes—Cornelius Vanderbilt looked upon 
his life from the standpoint of duty and obligation. 
In the language of Dr. Greer: ‘‘He literally sacrificed 
his life in the administration of his great trust, for he 
not only gave money, but what was still better, he 
gave himself.’”” The New York Tribune gives a list of 
some fifty corporations in which he was either presi- 
dent or vice-president, or a director. The property of 


from his school teacher. ‘‘This is all the recommend- 
ation I have,’ he continued, “‘but I will try to do my 
work well if you will give me achance.’? The banker 
read the letter and looking into his gray-blue eyes 
remarked: ‘You are a Vanderbilt, eh? Are you 
related tothe Commodore?” ‘‘He is my grandfather,” 
was:the reply. ‘‘Why didn’t you get him to introduce 
you?’ ‘Because I didn’t want to ask him for any 
favors,”’ said the boy, ‘‘I would rather get along my- 
self.” The modesty, simplicity, and independence of 
the boy pleased the banker, and he gave him a posi- 
tion as messenger. 

A few weeks later the banker met the old Commodore 
and in the course of the conversation mentioned the 
fact that one of the railroad magnate’s grandsons was 
employed in the bank. ‘‘Why that’s the first I’ve 
heard that one of Bill’s boys was with you. Which 
one is it?’’ ‘Cornelius,’’ responded the president. 
‘‘And a fine manly lad he is too. Always on time, 
never talks about his messages, and never makes 
mistakes.’? The next day the Commodore sent for 
Cornelius. ‘‘Why didn’t you ask me fora job?” the 
old man demanded. The reply was characteristic: ‘‘I 
had made up my mind, grandfather, that I would never 
ask you for anything. I want to paddle my own 
canoe.’’ This reply pleased the Commodore so much 
that a few days later he added a codicil to his will by 
which $1,000,000 was left to the grandson who was 
manly and pucky enough to want to fight his own 
battles. 

When asked his opinion concerning his father’s will, 
wherein he was discriminated against for marrying 
contrary to the father’s wishes, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Jr., said: ‘‘My father was a just man.” 


—+ 


Rosa Bonheur. 








HE RECENT announcement that Rosa Bonheur’s 
yt will is to be contested by relatives, and that her 
house is locked and sealed until the disputed 
questions have been settled, brings the personality of 
the great artist who died last May, once more into 
view. Marie Rosalie Bonheur was born in Bordeaux, 
France, March 22, 1822, and was therefore 77 years 
past, when she died. Her father was an artist and the 
daughter early manifested the same gift. Her earliest 
playthings were a pencil and paper on which she made 
childish attempts at drawing. The family moved to 
Paris when she was about ten years old. Her mother 
died, leaving four small children in charge of the 
father. Before she died the mother made this 
prophecy : “I cannot say what Rosa will be, but I feel 


child neglected her legitimate studies and filled the 
pages of her school books with drawings of birds and 
animals. Everything that had motion fascinated her 
even at that early day. Sle was full of vitality, quick 
and keen of observation and extremely fond of out-of- 
door life. With this latter tendency, the father had 
no sympathy. He placed her in charge of a woman 
who endeavored to inculcate in her mind a love of 
needle work and things more distinctly feminine, but 
the child made sketches and caricatures of her com- 
panions. Her father was troubled by this, and 
particularly disturbed when she insisted on keeping a 
goat up stairs as a model for her drawing. The clatter 
of taking her pet down five flights of stairs may be 
imagined, and the probable annoyance to the other 
families living in the block. But she was invincible 
and her will generally won the day. 

As an artist, she was an enthusiast. She threw her 
whole soul into the work. When she began to draw 
from the antique in the Louvre she would arrive 
promptly at the opening, and with but a piece of dry 
bread for a luncheon, work all day. It was not long 
before she began to make wonderful copies of some of 
the great masters, and from their sale was able to con- 
tribute toward the family expenses. When she was 
eighteen a picture was accepted at the Salon, and 
three years later she won a gold medal of the third 
class. Nowshe was assured of her destiny, and her 
supreme desire was to reproduce on canvas the motion 
and life of the visible world. In 1847 she founded a 
free school of design for women in Paris. Her first 
great work was the ‘‘Plowing in the Nivernais’”’ which 
received a medal in 1849, and was purchased by the 
French government for the Luxembourg. Other 
notable works were the ‘‘Hay Harvest at Auvergnes,’’ 
and ‘‘Rain on the Seashore.’? The celebrated ‘‘Horse 
Fair’’ was painted in 1853, and is now the property of 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. The Empress 
Eugenie visited her in 1865 and kissing her, knelt by 
her side and pinned on her the cross of the Legion 
d’Honneur. In 1880 the Leopold Cross and the Cross 
of the Royal Order of Isabella were conferred upon 
her. 

It was due to her fidelity to the requirements of her 
art that she came to don male attire. Because of this, 
she was often the object of unpleasant attentions. But 
these were her working clothes. When she appeared 
in society her dignity and stately charm of manner, 
and the perfection of her dress and equipage were as 
fine as though she had been born at the Court and 
reared in the palace of the Tuileries. Her presence, 
we are told, was such as haunts the imagination in 
after days. ‘There wasarare dignity of bearing about 
her,’’ says Lillian Whiting, ‘“‘as of one who had 
thought deeply and who had attained the serenity and 
poise of the higher life.”’ Struggles with adversity, 
and the intense stress and strain of her life in reaching 
out after the ideal, produced this spiritual harmony. 
Her character as wellas her genius will be held among 
the imperishable glories of the century. 








Our Busy Work Series. 





Thousands of teachers have ordered them—we want 
thousands more tososo. Price reduced. Fora limited 
time we will send the full set—four packages of fifty 
leaflets each—for only 50 cents. Or better yet, we 
will send the Insrrucror for one year and the Busy 
Work Series for only 70 cents. (If you are already a 
subscriber your subscription will be credited one year. ) 
Or to anyone who is already a subscriber and will send 
in one new subscription at 50 cents, we will send a 
set free. See advertisement on page 2. 


It is time you were thinking of something to re- 
member your pupils with at the close of the term 
orat Christmas. Our SCHOOL SOUVENIRS—Plain, 
Flag or Photograph—are the finest thing published 
for that purpose. Send 2c for samples, See adv. 














these cofporations was directly or indirectly affected 
by his judgment, It has been said that there are 


sure she will be no ordinary woman. At school the 
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Pneumatic Tube Mail System. 





XPERIMENTS in several large cities in trans- 
mitting mail matter by means of the pneumatic 
tube seem to have been so successful that Second 
Assistant Postmaster General Shallenbeyer, has 

about decided to ask Congress for a large appropriation 
whereby the system may be extended still further. 
Mr. Shallenbeyer says: ‘‘We have received reports 
from Brooklyn and New York and Boston from time to 
time as to the efficiency of the new system in those 
cities, and have absolutely nothing of which to com- 
plain. It has been particularly satisfactory in Brook- 
lyn and New York and has saved much time in the 
transportation of mail matter between those cities. In 
my opinion it is only a matter of time before the pneu- 
matic tube system will be installed in nearly all of the 
large cities. At present the main objection is the ex- 
cessive cost, but this will be reduced as competition 
springs up. 





—_~<>e__——_ 
A Skeleton in Armor. 





AJOR POWELL and Professor Cushing of the 
National Museum, Washington, spent a consider- 
able time on the coast of Maine, during the past 

summer, and made some interesting discoveries. The 
most significant discoveries were in Tiries and Camp- 
bell’s Islands. To many of the relics found Prof. 


Cushing assigns a date back as far as 1000 years. On: 


Campbell's Island they found askeleton of a French- 
man in complete armor of steel, buried apparently 
with the greatest honors beside a chief of the tribe, 
with all the accoutrements of warfare. The body of 
the Indian Chief was sewed up in birch bark and 
about the neck were strings of beads and wampum. 
A large number of tomahawks, spears and arrows were 
near at hand, showing that the chief was a powerful 
man in his tribe. He wasevidently buried with great 
care and with high honors. Upon the theory that the 
armored Frenchman was buried with honors by the 
side of a distinguished chief, Prof. Cushing argues 
that he had lived with the tribe, and also had become 
a chief among them. 
———— ~~ 
Damming the Niagara. 





ILLIONS of dollars have been expended during 
the past quarter of a century in increasing the 
depth of water in the channels and _har- 

bors of the Great Lakes. Last year alone, nearly 
$1,000,000 was appropriated for such improvements, 
one-half of which was expended on the channel be- 
tween Lakes Huron and Erie. Successful as this work 
has been, vessel owners claim that owing to the 
fluctuations in the lake levels, and the use of larger 
and larger vessels, this work has been of only a tem- 
porary nature. Fourteen feet was once the maximum 
depth required. Eighteen feet depth is now required, 
and the depth of twenty-one feet will be the future 
demand. The Deep Water Way Commission appointed 
two years ago, it is said, after a careful study of the 
subject, will report to Congress in favor of the expen- 
diture of $1,000,000 in damming Niagara river below 
Buffalo. They claim that the mean level of Lake Erie 
can be raised three feet by this means, Lake St. Clair 
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two feet, and Lake Huron one foot, thus raising the 
waters of the Lime Kilns crossing three feet at Detroit, 
making a uniform depth of twenty-one feet for 
navigable purposes. Congressman Corliss of Detroit 
has written Secretary Root asking that the Commission 
be authorized to make a preliminary report covering 
this feature so that action may be taken by congress 
next month. 
—- +o. 
The Oceanic. 





HE OCEANIC, of the White Star line, the largest 
vessel ever built, arrived in New York from 
Queenstown September 13, crossing the ocean on 

her trial trip in 6 days and 2 hours. This is con- 
sidered very good time as the weather was not pro- 
pitious for making fast time. This monstrous craft is 
704 feet long, 72 feet beam, and 68 feet depth with 
draft ranging from 32 to 32}. She registers 17,000 tons. 
Her engines develop 45,000 horse-power. Her coal 
capacity is 6,000 tons. The ship has two great funnels 
20 feet in diameter and 80 feet above the fire grates. 
Her passenger accomodation is for 625 cabin and 
1,000 steerage, and she carries a crew of 450 men. 
When she sailed from Queentown she had 2,044 souls 
on board. She is so much larger than the other White 
Star steamers that a new dock was built for her in New 
York. Her displacement is 30,000 tons. Compared 
with the Great Eastern, the greatest ship ever built 
before her, she is 24 feet longer, and with a horse- 
power of 37,000 greater. The Great Eastern which 
was built onthe Thames in 1859 measured 680 feet 
long, 83 feet beam, had a draft of 30 feet, registered 
19,000, and developed 7,650 horse-power. The North 
German Lloyd flyer, Kaiser Wilhelm, the next largest 
in size, built two years ago, is 648 feet long, 66 feet 
beam, 26 feet draft, registers 14,000 tons, and develops 
30,000 horse-power. 
~~ Po 


Earthquake-Proof Buildings. 





PROMINENT Japanese architect is in this coun- 
A try making arrangements for the construction of a 

steel skeleton frame-work for a new palace to be 
occupied by the Emperor near Tokio. The work will 
be done in American mills according to Japanese de- 
signs, and the sections shipped ready to fit together 
into the structure, which is to be earthquake-proof. It 
has been stated that this is the first building designed 
especially to withstand seismic disturbances, but such 
is not the case. Before the Franco-Prussian war, a 
French architect designed the Roman Catholic Bacilica 
in Gaudaloupe which had a complete iron framework 
made in France and shipped to the island. The walls 
were filled in with stone and cement, and these 
have been shaken down, or injured so badly by earth- 
quakes that they have been rebuilt several times, but 
the iron framework has stood secure. It is almost cer- 
tain that a new industry will soon be developed calling 
for first-class work in American mills, in the making 
of steel frames for earthquake proof buildings in differ- 
ent parts of the world. American bridge builders have 
a world-wide fame today. The American builders of 
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the great bridge at Akbara in the Soudan, have recently 
secured several contracts for steel bridges for the 
imperial railways of Japan. Our railroad shops have 
been sending engines to Europe in large consignments 
because ours are the best and can be produced the 
quickest. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose 
that the new method of constructing buildings of iron 
framework, thin walls that fall outward, while the 
structure itself remains intact, will be a success. We 
have practically fire-proof, and tornado-proof, why 
should we not look for earthquake-proof structures? 
NS 
The North Star. 








ECENT intelligence coming from the Lick Obser- 
vatory informs us that the North Star is 255,000,- 
000,000 miles from the earth, that it is not one star 

as has been supposed, but three, swinging around in 
great orbits like the moon, earth and sun. This fact 
has been ascertained by the application of photo- 
spectroscopy to the telescopic study of the heavens. 
Since the spectroscope made its appearance, the search 
for double and multiple stars which the great tele- 
scopes do not reveal has been a fascinating feature of 
astronomic observations. Ten years ago Harvard had 
the honor of discovering unexpectedly, the first mul- 
tiple star. The star Mizar, the middle star of the Big 
Dipper, has been called a ‘‘naked-eye’’ double, because 
it hasa visible companion, Alcor, next to it. But 
Riccioli discovered with his telescope in 1650, that 
Mizar had a telescopic double. The apparent distance 
between Mizar and Alcor is nearly four times the dis- 
tance that separates the components of Mizar. There 
are also other stars between Mizar and Alcor. Two 
centuries after the telescope revealed two stars in Mizar, 
the spectroscope showed that the brighter of the two 
was made up of two stars. In photographs taken at 
Harvard in 1889 the K line inthe spectrum of Mizar 
appeared double. In other photographs it appeared 
single, in still others hazy. A close scrutiny of all the 
plates showed that the line was double at intervals of 
fifty-two days. This proved that the brighter com- 
ponent of Mizar was really two stars. The spectroscope 
takes cognizance of the motion of a star to or from the 
earth. When one star begins to approach and the 
other to recede from us, the lines in the spectrum of 
the approaching star will be displaced toward the 
violet end, while those of the receding star will be dis- 
placed toward the redend. The lines will at first ap- 
pear hazy, but when the approach and recession of the 
stars reach a maximum the lines will appear double, 
The calculated distance between the components of 
Mizar is about 13,000,000 miles, and the brilliancy of 
the star is said to be a hundred times greater than that 
of the sun. The Lick telescope and spectroscope have 
found fourteen multiple stars. This method of dis- 
covery came about from the use of the spectra to deter- 
mine the velocity with which stars approached or re- 
ceded from the earth. It was found that the north 
star is now shooting toward the earth at arate of six- 
teen milesa second. Two of the suns of the north 

star triplet revolve about each other every four Maw 
and these two swing about the third. 
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Ground Squirrels and Gophers. 





little relatives of the Tree Squirrels are the 

Striped Ground Squirrels or Chipmunks, 

the Spermophiles or Prairie Gophers, and 
the Mole or Pouched, and the Gray Pocket 
Gophers. I think you all know the Chipmunk, 
with his odd, jerky ways, his yellow-brown coat, 
striped back and thin tail. You will usually 
find him burrowing underground, though he 
can run up and down trees very briskly. 
Tamias striatus is the name of the Gopher com- 
monly seen in our northern states. He is short 
and light, smaller than the Flying Squirrel, for 
his body is but 6 inches long and tail about 44 
inches. It would be interesting if we could 
inspect the Gopher’s underground home. I 
fancy we could easily be lost in the maze of dark 
passages and store rooms. 

The Gophers are always very tame and 
friendly if fed and led to understand that you 
mean them no harm. I know of one little 
fellow who owned a subterranean home near a 
certain lake cottage who became almost as much 
of a pet as if he had been the family cat or dog. 
He darted in at meal times and partook eagerly 
of the crumbs scattered for him near the door or 
wherever his meal was spread. I fear he was a 
much overfed young Gopher, for it was so amus- 
ing to strew the ground with tempting morsels 
and watch him cram his little cheek pockets full, 
dart into his hole, then back again and again for 
a new supply. One day, shortly before the 
family returned to the city, the pet Gopher was 
missing and none were able to learn his fate. 
But it would be hard to tell how much everyone 
missed the trusting, cunning little fellow. And 
to this day, his memory is still cherished. 

The Striped Spermophile is much like the 
Gopher, a few inches larger, entire back striped 
and smaller ears. Although the name Sperm- 
ophile means seed lover, this small animal also 
eats insects and I believe is often found in the 
farmer’s corn and grain crops, as is the Pouched 
and also the Gray Pocket Gopher. And they 
not only destroy much grain, but nibble the 
roots of vegetables and play general havoc with 
the young sprouts, when making their networks 
of little tunnels underneath. It scarcely seems 
possible that these cunning little creatures could 
work so much mischief. And yet, as Mrs. 
Wright says, they have their place in the great 
life-wheel, and we cannot presume to say of any 
creature that ‘‘it is useless.’? Do you know the 
pretty poem by Sir Edwin Arnold based upon 
the legend in India about the Chipmunk ? 


Si HUMBLE but bright and interesting 
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“Ah,” said I, ‘don’t kill the chipmunk, 
If his little coat has stripes ! 

Brother he must be, or cousin, 

To a chipmunk that I know, 

Dwelling in an Indian Jungle. 

No one kills the small geloori 

Over there in far off India, 

Ever since they heard this story, 

How its coat came to be striped ?” 

I think you would enjoy hearing this story as 
it is told by Gudrun Thome Thompson:—‘Once 
Shiva, the great lord of all things, walked among 
the palm groves near the seashore. What was 
it he saw there, running to the ocean and _ back, 
to and fro in such a hurry? It was a little gray 
squirrel with bushy tail and bright black eyes. 
And what was the little creature doing? It was 
dipping its bushy tail into the ocean and shak- 
ing it on land, then running back to the 
water without stopping a minute to rest. Shiva 








asked: ‘What are you doing this for, little 
stupid gray squirrel? ‘Oh,’ the squirrel 
answered, ‘I am trying to bale dry the Indian 
sea, for last night a dreadful storm broke the 
palm tree where I have my pretty nest and the 
palm tree fell into the sea. My nest lies in the 
water, and my wife and little children will float 
away. 

‘Therefore all the night and day here, 

Do I dip my tail and shake it, 

Hoping if I labor stoutly, 

At the last to bale the sea dry, 

So that | may save my darlings 

Even though I spoil my tail.” 

‘*Then Shiva smiled, stooped down and stroked 
the little gray squirrel. From the nose to the 
very tip of his tail there came four dark stripes 
on the gray fur. Then the great Shiva lifted his 
hand over the angry waves and the sea became 
calm and drew back from the shore, leaving the 
palm tree on dry land. The little squirrel then 
ran to his nest in the palm tree. There were 
his wife and children dry and well chirping glad 
welcome to him. He brought them safe to the 
dry land, but here the greatest wonder. Each 
little smooth, gray back was marked with four 
stripes, the sign of love from Shiva’s fingers.”’ 

“That is why, in distant India 

Good men never kill the chipmunk ; 
And, I think, his cousins here, - 
Though no God has ever stroked them, 
Would be gratified if you left them 
Playing ’mid the scarlet maples 

Of your Pennsylvanian woods.” 





Snug Winter Homes. 





‘When all wild things lie down to sleep.”’ 
OW SUDDENLY, with the first chill of 
autumn, the winter silence falls over field, 
meadow and woodland. What becomes then 
of the wild life with which all these places were 
so lately teeming? Where do they all go—the 
birds, the insects, the four-footed creatures? 





The summer birds as we well know, migrate to 
the South. Butall sorts of queer nooks and 
corners out in the wintry world give shelter to 
‘‘Hiawatha’s Little Brothers.’”? And many a 
gay butterfly or insect which you think died 
when the frost came, is snugly hidden away in 
some chink in the wall or tree hole. Strange 
would be the sights if we could suddenly be 
transported from our cozy houses to the under- 
ground world where the good Mother Nature 
houses so many of her creatures. The winter 
homes of most of the furry animals are under- 
ground. We think of plant life, of the little 
seeds and roots, as safely sheltered in the ground 
and wrapped in their long winter’s sleep. Do 
we realize how many of our active animals 
actually sleep through the whole winter, and 
others alternately sleep and eat, wholly under- 
ground? 

You may be sure, when ‘‘house people’ are 
preparing for winter, laying in supplies of fuel, 
food and clothing, there are just as busy times 
out of doors among the wild creatures. House- 
hunting is the popular thing with them in 
autumn. The fortunate ‘‘Rip Van Winkles,” 
as Mr. Burroughs calls the hibernating animals, 
have only to consider the house question, not 
that of food supply as well. I wonder what 
kind of ‘‘For Rent’’ signs, invisible to our eyes, 
Mother Nature puts up for her children. 

Let us turn first to some of the insects and see 
what sort of homes they choose and how they 
pass the winter. Although bees and wasps die 
in great numbers, some always survive and the 
bees remain hidden away in their own nests, 
while the wasps usually tumble into the deep 
moss, and in company with beetles, sow bugs 
and various kinds of flies, spend a warm, quiet 
winter in sleep. Beetles also choose little nooks 
under logs and stones or in loose bark. Many 
mosquitoes succeed in hiding cozily away for 
winter in cracks in the wood or about houses 
and barns. 

There are certain kinds of moths and _ butter- 
flies which live all winter, though the greater 
number die soon after laying their eggs. The 
large tan-colored milkweed butterflies hibernate 
and also the blackish brown antiopas, which 
appear so early in spring. Certain large fox- 


colored woolly caterpillars hibernate instead of © 


changing. But the majority of caterpillars you 
will find hurrying about in September, here, 
there and everywhere, over trees, grass, and 
ground, seeking a suitable place in which to 
settle down and build their winter home. Some 
of these homes, as you know, are very carefully 
spun of silk and are called cocoons. Very few 
butterfly larve or caterpillars spin cocoons, but 
live in or rather change into chrysalids or pupa, 
until they come forth into the spring world, 
beautiful winged butterflies. 
or caterpillars winter either in the form of pupa, 
or pupe withinsecond protecting walls—namely, 
cocoons. 

Turning to some of our ‘“‘hard-shelled’’ ani- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36). 


The moth larve: 
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Is the American Scheme of Public In- 
struction Complete ? III. 


BY L. SEELEY, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, 
NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





TRUST THAT my readers are not tired of this 

discussion but will give me a considerate hearing 

to the end. If it seems that too much space has 

already been taken, I can only plead the im- 
portance of the subject, the great difficulties to be 
overcome, and the newly awakened interest in the 
question of religious instruction. 

In this closing article I would like to suggest a partial 
solution, at least, of this important question, hoping 
that some one else will be able to carry the matter 
farther. In the olden time the Scriptures were always 
read in the school, sometimes by the teacher, and 
sometimes the pupils joined by turn, and then the 
Divine blessing was inveked. Later, prohibitory laws 
were enacted by legislature after legislature, until 
nearly every State in the Union forbids any religious 
exercise other than reading the Bible without com- 
ment, and reciting the Lord’s Prayer. A judge in one 
of the Western States has recently gone so far as to 
decide that singing sacred songs must be excluded 
from the public schools on the ground that it is ‘‘a 
religious exercise |’? Did it ever occur to my readers 
that the Bible, the noblest literature in existence, the 
only complete record of moral precepts, as well as the 
text-book and guide to higher spiritual living, is the 
only book excluded from the public schools? For itis 
entirely excluded in some states, and in many cities, 
and is practically excluded in nearly all. There is 
nothing to prevent the Koran, the Veda, or even Field- 
ing’s ‘‘Tom Jones,” or ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels’’ from being 
placed in our schools except the discretion of the 
teacher. The history of Alexander, Charlemagne, or 
Napoleon may be studied, but not that of Moses, 
Joshua or David ; the literature of Milton, Shakespeare 
or Holmes may be employed to give noble ideals but 
not that of Solomon, Isaiah or Paul ; the moral system 
of Confucius or Buddha may be freely examined, but 
not that of Moses or Jesus. These are the plain facts 
of the case if the clear implication of the law is carried 
out. That the law has not always been carried out is 
because the strong sense of righteousness on the part 
of the noble army of Christian teachers, and the 
mighty influence of public opinion,—inherited it may 
be from our Puritan forefathers, has been stronger 
than legislative act, secured by self-seeking politicians. 

This, in brief, is the history of the Bible question in 
the public schools. In our eagerness to avoid giving 
offense we have gone to a fearfulextreme. Do not 
these words from the eloquent Archbishop Ireland, 
delivered at the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at St. Paul in 1890, bear out this thought? 
He says: “The school deals with immature, childish 
minds, upon which silent facts and examples make 
deepest impression. The school claims nearly all the 
time remaining to pupils outside of rest and recreation ; 
to the school they will perforce, amid the struggles of 
later life look back for inspiration. It treats of land 
and sea, but not of Heaven ; it speaks of statesmen and 
warriors, but is silent on God and Christ ; it tells how 
to attain success in this world, but says nothing as to 
the world beyond the grave. The pupil sees and 
listens ; the conclusion is inevitable, that religion is of 
minor importance. Religious indifference will be his 
creed ; his manhood will be, as his childhood in the 
school, estranged from God and the positive influences 
of religion. The brief and hurried lessons of the 
family fireside and the Sunday school will not avail. 
At best, the time is too short for that most difficult of 
all lessons, religion. The child is tired from the 
exacting ii!! of the schoolroom, and will not relish an 
extra task, of tire necessity of which the teacher, in 
whom he con‘ides most trustingly, has said nothing. 
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The great mass of children receive no fireside lessons, 
and attend no Sunday school, and the great mass of 
the children of America are growing up without 
religion.”’ 

Would it not seem from the above powerful words 
that the time is at hand when this side of education 
must demand renewed attention? I wish to outline a 
possible, or at least a partial solution. 


THE LIMITATIONS AS TO THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SHOULD BE REMOVED. 


The public school alone reaches the great mass of 
the people. We have seen how inadequate is every 
other constituted means to accomplish religious train- 
ing. If education is to prepare for complete manhood, 
and the state undertakes that preparation in its public 
schools, it cannot omit this most essential part of its 
work. The state must do it for its own preservation, 
and this is peculiarly true under a government like 
ours where the stability of our institutions depends 
upon the purity of the great body of our citizens. It 
seems to me that the logic is irrisistible ; the state 
undertakes to prepare for complete manhood; no 
manhood iscomplete without religious training ; hence 
the state ought not to omit religious training. 

Now it would not be wise under the peculiar condi- 
tions in America to introduce courses in religion into 
the public school nor to employ teachers of theology. 
The common school is the common ground upon 
which all classes meet without regard to wealth, social 
position or religious belief. But if the restrictions as 
to the use of the Bible were removed, the devout 
teacher would find occasion every day to lead the child 
to think of God and sacred things and to become 





reverential. These opportunities would occur in con- 
nection with history, with nature lessons, with science, | 
with literature, yea, with the discipline of the school. 
The removal of these restrictions would enable the | 
teacher to make use of the “‘silent facts and examples,”’ 
which Bishop Ireland truly says, ‘‘make deepest 
impression.”’ 
DIFFICULTIES TO BE MET. 


But there are grave obstacles in the way. We can 
not divide on the lines of Lutheran and Catholic as 
they do in Germany. We have so many sects, so 
many shades of belief that it would be impossible to 
establish schools on a denominational basis. Sectar- 
ianism can have no place in the public schools of 
America. We therefore must avoid doctrines and 
creeds in the instruction of the common school and 
seek the common ground upon which all religious 
bodies have common faith. This will include, at least, 
the literature, history, and moral teachings of the Bible. 
In this morning’s local paper I read a report of Rev. 
Dr. Hunsberger’s baccalaureate address to the Trenton | 
High school graduates. He says, “The code of morals 
for the Roman Catholic and Protestant, for Jew and 
Gentile, is the same. All are agreed that honesty, 
sobriety, patience, love, are cardinal virtues. I believe 
that our teachers should have larger right of way to 
emphasize the importance of these virtues, so that 
along with the culture and furnishing of the intellect, 
there shall come the development of the individual 
along moral lines, of religious lines, if you please, and 
yet not in a sectarian way. Our teachers and super- 
intendents, as a rule are christian men and women, 
and there go out indirectly in their lives influences in 
this direction. But yet they have not the freedom 
that I believe the people of our christian land should 
give them to emphasize moral goodness as of the 
utmost importance. I speak not disparagingly of our 
school system. I rejoice in its great achievements. I 
decry only that spirit that is calculated, in an inflated 
way, to think that it is able to furnish the individual 
with all the necessities of highest manhood and 
womanhood, without moral culture. All experience 
proves that there is nothing in mere knowledge to 


| first of everything in American History. 





make a man a blessing or acurse. Experiments have 
demonstrated that crime, instead of diminishing, has 
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actually increased with the extension of education 
where that education has been divorced from moral 
and spiritual training. I would that all our teachers 
might have larger opportunities along the lines of 
heart culture, that not indirectly but directly, they 
might in our public schools emphasize more freely 
these teachings than they are privileged to do at the 
present time.’’ 

We are jealous of our religious rights and well may 
we be ; they cost our forefathers blood, and treasure, 
and self-sacrifice beyond all human reckoning. Will 
these rights be disturbed if the teacher is free to make 
widest and most liberal use of the /iterature,history, and 
morals of the Bible in connection with all his school 
work? The rather, will not such wise and discreet 
use of the Word of God serve to fortify and strengthen 
these rights? I verily believe that American parents 
would rejoice if their children could receive such in- 
struction from the trained day-school teachers, who 
by daily contact and noble, christian lives come to 
have a far deeper hold upon the hearts of their pupils 
than the Sunday school teacher can possibly have. It 
cannot be in this age of intelligence and tolerance that 
parents prefer the attitude of indifference to holy 
things to positive instruction, in the fear that some- 
body will tread on their sectarian toes. American 
teachers can be trusted not to proselyte or to work in 
sectarian lines. Who has not known teachers to 
whom all parents would gladly commit the religious 
instruction of their children, certainly within such 
limits as have been herein indicated, without regard 
to the particular church to which they belonged? 

It is not for seciarian, but religious teaching that I 
plead. There is a vast difference between the two 
terms. I do not say that doctrines and creeds are not 
essential, I believe they are,—but they cannot be 
taught in our common schools. If the side of religious: 
instruction, which I have argued should come within 
the requirements of the school course, were thus 
attended to, the home and the church could easily 
complete the doctrinal side of the structure according 
to the particular tenets of the parents. Until this is 
done, we must say that the American system of public 
education is not complete. Without this it must ever 
fail to train an American citizen, pure, intelligent, 
holy,—a man who loves his fellow-man, his country, 
and his God, and who believes and practices righteous- 
ness. Shall we be satisfied with a school system that 
does less than this? 








A New and Unique Publication. 





“First of This and First of That’ is the title ofa 
unique publication being issued from the Norman In- 
strucTOR press. It aims to give in a concise style the 
When and 
where the first book was published, the first pins made, 
the first axes made, the jirst newspaper printed, the 
first printing press erected, the first bank established, 
the first paper made,. the first coal mined, the first iron 
plow made, the jirst straw hats made, etc., etc. All 
comprising a neat cloth bound book containing 
upwards of two thousand separate items arranged 
alphabetically. Price $1.00. Special combination rate 
for book and Norma Insrrucror one year, 88 cts., 
postage 10 cts. extra. This rate may be taken ad- 
vantage of either by new subscribers or present ones 
when renewing. 





First Month’s Tuition Free. 





The courses of the American Correspondence Normal 
are being thoroughly revised, and for the purpose of 
more quickly introducing the new courses, we will give 
the first month’s tuition free to all who register 
before November 25th. See another page for further 
description, and send for catalogue, sample lessons, 
etc., and learn what can be accomplished by teachers, 
by their merely employing spare time. 
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PRIMARY SONG. 


Tune :—“‘Lightly Row.” 





Autumn skies now are gray, 
Summer birds have flown away ; 
Autumn skies now are gray, 

Birds have flown away. 

Tis but for a little while, 

For when skies of springtime smile, 
Oriole; robin, wren, 

All come back again. 


Through the months dark and long 
We shall miss their happy song ; 
Through the months dark and long 
We shall miss their song. 

In the southland far away 

They are singing songs so gay, 

In the south far away 

Singing songs so gay. 


When the skies gleam with blue, 
Feathered friends we’ll look for you— 
Robin, wren, swallow, too— 

We shall look for you. 

Though far from us you have flown, 
Still we love you every one ; 

Though from us you have flown, 

Yes, we love each one. 


—Alice J. Cleator. 


THANKSGIVING. 


The days have passed from green to gold, 
The sunset of the year 

Has called the flocks to see the fold © 
From pastures brown and sere. 


The kine have left the upland slopes, 
The ox is in his stall, 

The leaves have fallen from the copse 
And random snowflakes fall. 





The lake is frozen at the rim 
Where skaters meet in glee, 
Inside the good wife sets atrim 

Her household heraldry. 


The golden day of all the year 
Hath open visions wide, 

And love returns from far and near, 
And home is sanctified. 


The vintage of the heart is poured 
From Eschol vines of Love, 

Today the sweetness of the Lord 
Pours golden from above. 


“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,’ 
O sweet Thanksgiving strain, 


’ 





It is the heart in overflow 
And Love sings its refrain. 


O day of Love and home at best, 
The very vestibule 
Of that unending promised rest ~ 
In mansions beautiful. 
—Rev. Dwight Williams in Northern Christian Advocate. 


WHAT I’M THANKFUL FOR. 


I’m thankful that I’m six years old, 
And that I’ve left off dresses ; 

And that I’ve had my curls cut off,— 
Some people call ’em tresses. 





Such things were never meant for boys ;— 
Horrid dangling, tangling curls— 

They go quite well with dress and sash ; 
They are just the things for girls. 


I’m thankful I have pockets four, 
Tho they’re almost too small, 

To hold the things I want to keep ;— 
Some strings, knife, top, and ball. 


I’m thankful that we’re going to have, 
All my folks and I, 

Just a jolly dinner today, 
With turkey and mince pie. 


O, one thing more, my mamma says, 
And what she says is true ; 

*Tis God who gives us everything, 
And keeps and loves us too. 


And so I thank Him very much 
For all that I enjoy ; 
And hope that next Thanksgiving day 
Will find a better boy. —Selected. 





THANKSGIVING SONG. 
Tune:— Hold the Fort,” 








See the snow is softly falling 
And the skies are gray, : 
Yet we smile for they have brought 
Glad Thanksgiving Day. 
Corus. 
Welcome to the month November 
With its skies so gray, 
For it comes to bring the gladness 
Of Thanksgiving Day. 
Let us all be truly grateful 
For the blessings given, 
They are sent as shining tokens 
Of the love of Heaven. —Alice J. Cleator. 





THE FIRST SNOWFALL. 


Dark was the day and early fell the night 
Over a landscape desolate and bare ; 

Each lingering beauty long had fled from sight 
With all that made the summer world so fair, 





Lo, as the morning broke o’er all the land, 
A miracle of beauty lay revealed, 
As if some fairy with a megic wand, 
Had wrought enchantment over wood and field. 


The world was white—a white beyond compare, 

And when the sun from out the Heavens looked down 
Golconda’s diamonds were not half so fair 

As million gems that shone in Nature’s crown. 


Upon each twig a soft white wreath we saw ; 
A strange new silence hovered in the air, 

As if the landscape stood in breathless awe 
At Nature’s miracle so strangely fair. 


’T was but the first soft snowfall, still and white— 
The fairest of the season’s mysteries— 

Yet with an ever new and sweet delight, 
We greet this wonder of the winter skies. 


THE HEN TURKEY’S FRIGHT 





An old turkey hen by accident heard 
One day (’twas sometime in November) 

That a Thanksgiving feast of fish, flesh and bird 
Was coming with bustle and splendor. 


“The fish is all right and we know flesh is good,’’ 
Quoth the turkey hen shaking her head, 

“But I’m not a bird to be slaughtered for food, 
And it never of me shall be said, 


That I made such an end,”’ and she gobbled away 
In such haste that she almost flew, 

To tell all her friends of this coming feast-day, 
And discuss with them what they’d best do. 


“There’sno time to be lost,” said she, catching her breath, 
‘What my own ears have heard, I believe ; 

If we stay in this yard we shall sure meet our death, 
And I humbly suggest that we leave.” 


“Oh, you’re croaking again,” said a voice from thecrowd 
‘*You always see danger ahead, 

Pray, how many times have you wove your own shroud, 
And seen yourself already dead ?”” 


‘“‘Very well, very well,” said the turkey hen then, 
“You’re braving a miserable fate 

Of gracing a dinner for bad cruel men, 
As you’ll see, when alas! it’s too late.” 


“But, my friend,” said the bird, ‘‘will you pray tell 
me where 
We could go to find feed such as this? 
I’m so unaccustomed to common coarse fare, 
I know I should take it amiss.” 


So engaged were they all, they scarcely had heard 
Heavy footsteps approaching the wt ae 

But now, to their horror, they caught in word, 
Just what was to be their sad lot. 


‘| The turkey hen gave an “I-told-you-so” look, 


And cleared the low fence at a bound ; 
While the farmer he laughed, and his fat sides he shook, 
As he counted the turkeys around. 


Then over the fence he looked, anxious to see, 
If the turkey hen still was in view ; 

But he said as he looked, ‘‘Might as well let her be, 
For she’ll hardly be fit for a stew.” 


This the turkey hen heard, and she felt rather small: 
As she thought with a quick change of mood, 
That to live when you're thought fit for nothing at all 





Was as bad as being slaughtered for food. 
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THANKSGIVING TURKEY. SONG. For parents who care for us day by day, 
Tine :—“*Suwanee River.” For sisters and brothers, for work and for play, 
I knew a little turkey who bid freemen ie For dear little babies, so helpless and fair, 
Was never satisfied. Once more we hail the glad Thanksgiving O, Father, we send Thee our praise and our prayer. 
~~ eosin and — grew, With songs of cheer ; For teachers who guide us so patiently on, 
ee Once more we render thanks to Heaven For frolics with mates when our lessons are done, 
His parents reprimanded him, For blessings of the year. ; For shelter and clothing, for every day’s food, 
And said he’d come to grief. Cuorvs. We bless Thee, our Father, the giver of good. 
Said he : “Old folks se — prim, Countless as the sands of ocean For peace and for plenty, for freedom, for rest. 
And that is my belief. ? Or the stars above, For joy in the land from east to the west, 
He robbed the chickens of their share ; Are all the blessings to us given For the dear starry flag, with its red, white and blue; 
own Assaulted Mrs. Hen ; By Heaven’s boundless love. We thank Thee from hearts that are honest and true. 
And killed her only son and heir, Each promise spoken by the springtime For waking and sleeping, for blessings to be, 
No bigger than a wren. In bud and flower, We children would offer our praises to Thee ; 
He challenged Mr. Chanticleer, Returns to us in golden harvests— For God is our Father, and bends from above 
When he was but a youth ; Now is fulfillment’s hour, To keep the round world in the smile of His love. 
Then greedily beside his bier Though fast the snowy flakes are falling —Margare E. Sangster. 
He ate, and that’s the truth. And skies are gray ; UNDER THE SNOW. 
: ; , A welcome to the autumn season ate ; 
He fought with duck] d witl 
g ith ducklings and with geese That brings Thanksgiving Day. Though harsh and stern seems the winter time 
And kept them all in fear, inten +4 Wook ueidhnn tien ta , 
Till there was never any peace La eae Alice J. Cleator. Un prcbonrcarbenstos aga if 
Wh h tandi . ) ing frost and rime 
en he was 8 nding near, HOW ROBBIE SHARED THANKSGIVING. Are roses waiting to blow. 
yeep, ct 7 > emaaae Robbie at the window stands, Rough though the voice of the wind and deep, 
H vie ? Ng - 4 ein ’ ‘ With cake and candies in his hands ; Yet under the cloudy dome 
phir tytn , pore iri Dainty frock, with trimmings bright, Beautiful blossoms are fast asleep 
: About his limbs so white. Dreaming of Junes to come. 
He grew so very corpulent Robbie hears the people say, Blue eyes are closed till the light of spring 
The farmer wagged his head ; “This is the Thanksgiving day !” Flushes within the skies, 
The barnyard gossips said it meant Much he wonders ‘‘what dat is !’’ Till the first blue bird returns to sing 
That fowl was good as dead. Till his puzzled little phiz His wonderful melodies. 
And when to gobbler’s high estate Lifts itself and eager eyes Garlands of May time, roses of June, 
He did arrive, at last, To listen to mamma’s replies. Meadows’ mosaics bright, 
They warned him ere it was too late She tells him he should thankful be Splendors that shine ’neath the year’s glad noon 
To pause and think and fast. For all his comforts. Don’t you sce? Are only hidden from sight, 
He gobbled all their words to scorn For things to wear, and things tc eat, So though harsh and stern seems the winter time, 
And went his greedy way, For home, and all things warm and neat, Yet under the drifts of snow, 
Until, one cold and frosty morn And little Robbie, three years old, Under the gleaming frost and rime 
ss Before Thanksgiving Day, With curls all full of shining gold, Are blossoms waiting to blow. 
oD, . e414 
The farmer, oh! he did appear, Listens with sober face and eyes, ba cee 
And with an axe he slew Grown suddenly demure and wise, THANKSGIVING HYMN. 
: That gobbler ; but no single tear And by the window stands awhile, To the Giver of all blessings, 
His death-bed did bedew. Almost forgetting how to smile. Let our voices rise in praise, 
wd The fowls within the farm-yard beat But presently upon the street For the joys and countless mercies 
4 Their wings and quacked and crew ; A boy goes by with weary feet, He hath sent to crown our days ; 
The farmer’s relatives did eat And limbs all shivering in the cold ; For the homes of peace and plenty, 
That turkey. So did you. Poor beggar boy, with clothes so old! And a land so fair and wide. 
—Lizzie Burt. Tap ! tap! against the window-pane For'the inher of the pocuday, 
sisascat <s : And the rest of eventide. 
Goes Robbie’s hand, once and again, 
TO GOD GIVE THANKS. And calls he: “Little boy, I say, For the wealth of golden harvests, 
: a A’n’t you dot any thankful day ? For the sunlight and the rain, 
O come, let every heart prepare, “Tum right in here and det some tlose ; For the grandeur of the ocean, 
ell A thankful song of praise, You tan’t be thankful when you’s f’oze !’’ For the mountain and the plain ; 
To Him who leads us by His hand Dear little heart! The mother heard ; For the ever-changing seasons 
And governs all our ways ; With pity too her heart was stirred, And the comforts which they bring, 
He bids the sun majestic rise, . es For Thy love, so grand, eternal 
He brings the show’rs that fall ; rt ae oy Re eo adie We would thank Thee, Our King 
He makes the earth to bud and bloom ‘4 eae e, Aamasennicgs ! —Selected. 
A : : And out beneath the winter skies —— 
nd yield her fruit for all. é ‘ : 
The beggar plead, with wistful eyes. Free Tuition Offer. 
The summer grain is gathered in, Diddhed: athe ieiaenbiih tines 
Its harvest time is o’er, Tol “mn ne il A ad v6 mere “agen There are thousands of teachers who are doing suc- 
And golden autumn spreads again oe Pape as DE Cy, SOON, cessful work in that field today, who owe their princi- 
: The beggar-boy, went singing home, pal training and most of their success to the Courses of 
A full and plenteous store ; - 
: . No more on that cold day to roam. the American Correspondence Normal, and through 
‘ The hours of long and patient toil : work carried on during spare minutes and at home. 
’ Receive a bright reward, For in his basket there was food, Home Study instruction conducted by Mail, is the 
And they who sowed, with those who reap, And many a thing so warm and good ; system used by the A. C. N., and a wide benefit has 
Together bless the Lord. And glad was he, ere day was through, been the result. The doors are now opened wider than 
Sacatet bie thanked fi ever, and the work provided is of greater value. The 
O day, our veteran sires revered, 0 give his thanks for comforts too. : Courses have been extended to twenty-six weeks, and 
And gladly set a day apart —Mary D. Brine. om easy —- . paying ion pe en has 
oe —_— n provided. But more than this, and showing the 
To “see 06 Lord “ggg past, A THANKSGIVING SONG. = yer ee of be Fae rs < the ye in their 
7 ear to every heart ; work, the first month’s tuition ven absolutely 
; O day, when social ties renewed, For sowing and nein, for cold and for heat, ven, erat not ae pupils before Nov. a. 
‘ : Q ore information than is given you in the 
1 Proclaim to all His love, For sweets of the flowers, and gold of the wheat, advertisement on another page, send at once for 
The songs that with Thy light ascend For ships in the harbors, for sails on the sea, catalogue. The time to avail yourself of this Free 
Shall fill the courts above. O! Father in heaven, our songs rise to Thee. Tuition offer is short, so do not wait too long. 
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damp, taking a brush 
full of ink starting in 
the highest part of the 
western highlands and 
drawing a broad line 











from north to south. 
Do the same on the 
eastern side. The wash 
being still damp when 
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es ae - the highlands are put 





A Few Suggestions for the Use of Maps. 





L, A. TALMADGE, THORNDIKE, MASS, 





determined to take time for some map 

work and I have felt amply repaid by the 

results. The first map which we made 
was an outline map of South America. For 
this each pupil had a sheet of manilla drawing 
paper, a stick of common white crayon, a 
brush, such as is used for water color work, and 
ink. With geographies open at the map each 
tried to sketch the outline with the crayon using 
two construction lines, one running from the 
Gulf of Maracaybo through Cape IIorn, and the 
other from: Cape St. Roque to the western coast. 
The use of the crayon saves paper and gives the 
child as many opportunities as he wishes to 
correct mistakes as the crayon can be brushed 
from the paper with a bit of cloth. After mak- 
ing the outline as excellent as may be, brush 
off most of the crayon, dip the brush in ink 
and go over the outline which may be filled in 
with mountain systems, rivers, or whatever is 
desired. 

Our map patterns have been of great use to us 
this year. They were made as follews :—I first 
took a sheet of thin paper and traced the outline 
of the continent I wished, then placed it over a 
sheet of drawing paper with a blotter underneath 
and went over the outline again with a hard lead 
pencil which left an indented line on the drawing 
paper. I then cut this out and the children 
drew around it, and each cut out his own which 
they kept in their geographies for use at any 
time. It really did not take much time in 
school hours to get these patterns made, as those 
who came in early were glad to do it before 
school and when school began they loaned their 
patterns to their neighbors so in a few minutes 
all were supplied. 

Having the pattern of South America we next 
made a reproduction map of that continent. 
The patterns were placed on white drawing 
paper and drawn around, and the boundaries of 
the regions lightly shown with pencil. These 
districts were then colored with water colors and 
a scale at one side of paper with name opposite 
color, to show what it stood for on the map. 
(For maps showing these regions see Frye’s 
Child and Nature. ) 

Making the outline in the same way we made 
a very effective relief map by putting a light 
wash (made by putting a littleink in water) over 
the map and while the wash was still a little 
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on, the ink will run east and west giving the 
effect of slopes, which may be intensified when 
the map is nearly dry by dipping brush ina 
little darker tone than first wash, and making 
strokes in direction which slopes extend. We 
colored one of D. C. Heath’s outline maps of 
North America to show the countries and one of 
the United States to show the four great regions: 
—Pacific Slope, Great Plateau, Great Valley and 
Atlantic Slope. 

In studying the water route from the west by 
the Great Lakes to New York city we first traced 
it on thin paper from map, then drew it looking 
at the map and lastly from memory, locating 
lake ports, beneath this the paper was divided 
into three columns thus : 


ROUTE CARGO CITIES 
Lake Superior wheat Duluth 
Soo Canal corn Milwaukee 

etc. etc. etc. 


Our last map in connection with geography 
work was one of the New England States, each 
state colored differently, and lakes, hills, rivers, 
and cities put in with ink and the name printed 
opposite each. Before having any lettering put 
on the maps, the class practiced a simple alpha- 
bet (Ww AA) which prevented the spoiling of 
many maps by poor printing. 

In the maps where water colors are used 
their good appearance depends on keeping the 
washes delicate in color. Of course colored 
pencils or crayons could be used instead of water 
colors but the effect is not as pleasing. 


+ 


Play in the Schoolroom. 











MARY F. MUNRO, DETROIT, MICH. 





APPY those children and wise that teacher 
whose daily task is mingled with a little 
play. That teacher, who, after the careful drill 
in physical exercise in which will and attention 
are tense, can occasionally relax, smile, and say, 
‘‘Now let’s play Simon says thumbs up!’ will 
do more to brighten and rest weary minds and 
bodies than if she had given twice the time to 
the prescribed physical exercises. While the 
subject of children’s games, their origin, history 
and benefit, is receiving much attention from 
educators, and, in some schools a systematic 
effort has been made to revive old games and 
introduce new plays among children, yet, it is 
to be feared that crowded curriculum and lim- 
ited opportunity will prevent much from being 
accomplished under present conditions. There 





are, however, some adaptations of well known 


connection, especially, with the study of geog- 
raphy, that both interest and delight the pupil 
while they have a distinctively educational 
value. 

But firstthe teacher must makeit play. Accord- 
ing to available records, no professor of pedagogy 
has undertaken to lecture on the ‘‘Art of playing 
with children,’’—a vastly different thing from 
the study of children’s games. The first 
requisite in this line is a sincere sympathy with 
child nature and childish interests. If the 
teacher is obliged to force enthusiasm, results are 
barren; although, play need not mean wild 
hilarity. 

Occasion and fitness must also be taken into 
consideration ; as, for example, little people 
learning the multiples enjoy a game of ‘‘Buzz’ 
occasionally. A number is chosen as five, and 
the pupils count rapidly one after another up to 
one hundred, the one who has a multiple of 
five as thirty, saying the word ‘‘Buzz’’ instead. 
Anyone failing to recognize a multiple sits down 
as in a spelling match, until one pupil ‘‘buzzes’’ 
all the others down. However much older 
pupils might enjoy a game of ‘‘Buzz,’’ yet to 
children well versed in multiples, it would be 
but energy wasted. The successful game for the 
schoolroom must be appropriate to time and 
place,—to the pupil, play ; and to the teacher a 
valued aid in instruction. 

It is well to have the game mark appreciation 
of endeavor. After the recitation is over, with 
her cheeriest smile and tone let teacher say, 
‘“Now we have had such a very good lesson, we 
will play a game for ten minutes. Have we 
ever tried ‘‘What’s my ship laden with?’ 
Faces brighten and dimple, and if James sits 
with his feet in the aisle, and Gladys speaks 
without permission, and William laughs aloud 
when wide-eyed Horatio declares they could 
send a train load of bears from Idaho to New 
York, let teacher not rebuke. This is playtime, 
and the children full of good will, will quickly 
come to order after the little recreation is over. 

All of the geographies are opened to the map 
of the United States, and because James had 
such a good lesson, he is allowed to begin. 
James starts from New York and says, ‘‘My 
boat is going from New York to New Orleans. 
What does it carry??? He beams upon the girl 
of his choice, and calls upon Mabel to answer, 
who is expected to give some probable or pos- 
sible cargo. Mabel replies, ‘‘Bananas ;’’ but it 
is decided that New York does not probably 
ship bananas to New Orleans, and delighted 


made clothing.’? Informal discussions arise as 
to the nature of articles apt to be shipped by 
boat or by train, and difference in cost brought 
out, with the effect of the season upon transpor- 
tation as in the traffic of the Great Lakes. 
Charles sends a train from New York to Denver 
and calls upon Frank, while small fingers trace 
railroad routes, and small brains are having 4 
most excellent and enjoyable review of the map 





games practicable in the ordinary schoolroom, in 


of the United States. 














James calls upon Charles who replies, ‘‘Ready | 
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‘the class guessing the whole lesson period, and 


Another day teacher says, “Today we will 


have a five minute game.”’ 
a city, and we will see who can guess it first? 
Ethel stands up in front, and teacher smiles at 
the eager hands as the questions begin,—‘‘Is it 
on the Atlantic coast?’ ‘Is it a railroad 
center?’ ‘‘Is Garfield buried there?’’ and 
Ethel must answer only ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No,”’ until 
the question is asked, ‘‘Is it Omaha ?’”’ when the 
successful interrogator takes the place of Ethel. 
In a recitation room with a class of moderate 
size, the game of ‘‘Camp”’ can be adapted. Two 
captains are appointed, sides are chosen, repre- 
sentatives from each side are gent apart to agree 
upon a city, and the side guessing first retains 
both delegates. The camp that is most success- 
ful in winning recruits from the opposing side 
wins the game. 

A pleasant occupation is the making of dis- 
sected maps from old weather reports. In some 
cities (Detroit) the local bureau furnishes a 
daily. weather report to each public school. 
Aside from its value as a factor in teaching 
physical geography, the profitable uses for old 
weather reports are many. The outlines of the 
states may de deepened, the states cut out, 
colored, the names written in, and the states 
mounted on thin card board. If teacher has 
Gladys make one first, giving her a little assist- 
ance and advice, and then can show a dainty 
map neatly cut out, admiration and emulation 
will be eager. When the object of the lesson is 
not to draw a map of the United States, a set of 
maps upon which railroad can be drawn and 
products written is a great saving of time. 

A study period devoted to the writing of 
riddles was atreat. Allofthe sets of geographies 
and geographical readers were distributed, and 
the pupils told to take some city, read all they 
could about it, and write a description omitting 
the name. Later the riddles were collected and 
re-distributed. Some of the class would have 
written two or three in the time allowed much 
after the style of the following :—‘‘The city of 
which I am thinking is not very far from the 
Equator. The houses are low and painted in 
bright colors. You would see negroes, Indians, 
and white people in the streets and hear many 
languages spoken, principally Portugese and 
English. There are a great many flies, and 
insects abound, as there is so much sugar in 
this town that the streets are slippery with 
molasses. ”’ 

At the mention of molasses many hands come 
up, and Harold suggests Bahia, but Grace says 
Pernambuco, the correct answer. Many papers 
would be lengthy ; and, if it was announced that 
next week they would try it again, happy that 
fortunate or unfortunate child whose father was 
a traveling man. It was one of the traditions of 
the school, how Pearl read and re-read, and kept 


finally had to tell that her city was Los Angeles. 
Aside from its legitimate uses, the sand table 
can afford an opportunity for pleasurable utility. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


manufacture or of historical interest can be there 


Kihel may think of| represented with a few hints from the teacher. 


As an illustration of possibilities in this line, the 
the following is a description of a maple sugar 
camp as arranged by children who were studying 
the New England states one early spring. 
Stalwart weeds planted in the sand represented 
trees ; twigs, stones, and bits of spruce boughs 
added to the illusion of a forest; a piece of 
broken looking glass suggested a frozen brook ; 
one boy made a half-faced camp with a birch 
bark roof ; in front of the camp was a fire of red 
and yellow paper mixed with twigs, over which 
hung a kettle suspended from a cross-ber ; wagon 
tracks were drawn in the sand, and stumpy 
fingers poked holes for tracks of horses’ feet. 
The girls made tiny pails of brown paper or 
birch bark with bales of picture wire. These 
were suspended from the trees, while several 
gaily dressed paper dolls posed in appropriate 
attitudes. Daily the children suggested, criti- 
cised, and altered. Sugar camps sprung up in 
back yards for younger brothers and sisters, and 
parents came to school to visit and admire. 
Meanwhile in geography, they discussc:l the 
manner of making maple sugar, —sugar bounties 
with reasons for and against,—beet sugar, the 
countries interested, the work of the Department 
of Agriculture in developing new industries, and 
also the products of the sugar cane. But the 
crowning joy of all was the work in language. 
‘“‘We will pretend we have been to visit our 
Uncle Robert in the country, and spent a week 


will write a letter to a friend and tell all about 
the things we did,’’ said the teacher. Not one 
of these city-bred little people had ever been to 
a sugar camp, several had never been in a forest, 
and none in early spring ; so the blessed alchemy 
of childish imagination was invoked to aid. 
Preparations must begin the day before, and 
what would the boys be doing to get ready to 
go. The boys were blank, until teacher sug- 
gested they would want to take their traps and 
guns, and would have to help their Uncle Robert 
collect the kettles, pails, and other necessities 
for a week atcamp. The boys were immediately 
aflame with interest, while the girls began re- 
proachfully to say, ‘‘But what are we doing? 
What can we do?’ They were told they must 
help their Aunt Mary bake cookies, stone raisins, 
and beat up eggs in the large, cheery kitchen, 
and they subsided, well content. 

Together they talked of the early morning 
start in the big wagon, the arrival at camp, the 
tapping of trees, and the boiling of sap. They 
spoke of the plant, bird, and animal life to be 
found in the woods in mid March, and of all the 
possible events of the long, busy day ; until at 
night, the wagon went rattling home carrying 
the girls home to tell Aunt Mary the happy 
adventure, while the boys stayed at camp all 
night. Here boyish imagination reveled :—the 


darkening forest, the stars and roaring camp fire, 
the moonlight shimmering through solemn forest 





Many scenes illustrating the various phases of 
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the ow] that settled on the ridge of the camp, 
and, when sleep descended, the yell of a badly 
scared boy dreaming of bears, awakened in his 
nest of buffalo robes and comforters by the 
friendly lick of the old house dog, come to see 
why his master had not returned home with the 
wagon,—all these found expression. After 
school several lads remained to write more things 
we did at camp they told the teacher. Needless 
to say, letters written with such enjoyment were 
a success. 

Endeavor to provide for the happy, normal 
instincts of children. Stretch a wire under the 
ledge of the blackboard, and assign a place 
where each may hang up the pretty map com- — 
positions, and neatly written spelling slip. If 
‘‘stars’’ are presented for various excellencies, 
furnish a tiny kindergarten card with the pupil’s 
name upon it, and upon which the stars can be 
placed, and fasten all together with a bit of baby 
ribbon. The joy of seeing his collection grow, 
and the admiration it received has started many 
a dull pupil in the path of ultimate success. 

Many children, especially in well-to-do 
families suffer for want of occupation out of 
school, and here the wise teacher can do much 
by suggestions for pleasant home work; as 
the making of putty maps and scrap books of 
all kinds. One good way to preserve pictures is 
to mount them on sheets of brown paper, and 
fasten them together at one corner with a bit of 
ribbon. This renders it easy to enlarge the 
collection. Have an exhibit once a term on 





at his sugar camp. Now we are at home, we) visiting day of the home industries of children. 


The sand table can be utilized for articles that 
cannot be hung up, while picture wire stretched 
across the blackboard above, will afford a chance 
to hang up the doilies, doll’s clothes, paper 
dolls, picture books, crocheted edging, and 
Christine’s first shirt waist. What one child can 
do, another can attempt. There is an inspira- 
tion in realizing one’s possibilities, and whatever 
stimulates to intelligent out of school hours 
increases general ability in school. To budding 
self-respect and enthusiasm will be added a firm 
faith in teacher’s sympathy’ with all the little 
joys and interests of child life,—a faith once 
founded in childish hearts, the bulwark of the 
teacher’s success. 





+ 





Busy Work. 





ALICE WEST, SAVANNAH, GA. 





N OUR large primary grades, busy-work or 
seat-work, as it is better called is an endless 
problem, and one on which the teacher’s success 
largely depends. The conditions obtaining at 
the opening of the school year, make it then an 
especially complicated and difficult matter. It 
is of the utmost importance that from his en- 
trance into school, the child should know no 
idleness. But how shall we occupy him when 
he can neither read nor write, or at least to only 
the most limited extent? When, moreover, his 





aisles, the glimpse of a leaping rabbit, the ery of 


occupation must be so interesting as to absorb 
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his attention, when it must be educative and 
related to his oral work, and so simple that he 
can certainly do it, at least to some extent. If 
this last condition is not observed he will fail to 
learn one indispensable lesson, that from the 
first and always he must do what he is told 
todo. I suggest some kinds of work which I 
have found successful early in the first term. 

Most children of six know something of num- 
bers to three or sometimes to four. They may 
therefore learn to write these numbers in various 
ways, as:—1, one, one, I. All four ways may 
be put in a house and this called ‘‘Mr. One’s 
House,’’ which will please the children. They 
may draw groups of objects not exceeding these 
numbers, as one apple, two tops, three eggs, one 
bird, two flowers, three nests. Or in another 
order: one of everything they like, or think of, 
or want for Christmas ; two of the same, and 
three of the same, on other days. As a second 
step, they may draw the groups as indicated by 
dots after the objects, or by the written number 
as soon as this is familiar. On the third or 
fourth day, the words ‘‘I see’’ may be prefixed 
to the drawings, making the beginning of written 
sentences. Other idioms may be introduced in 
the same way. 

In copying the words of the reading, they 
may arrange the words in columns of two-letter 
and three-letter words, putting all longer words 
in a third column. Sticks, pegs and other 
counters may be put in groups of twos and 
threes. Two piggies in each pen, three kittens 
in each box will seem delightful. Or the 
counters may be arranged in forms of threes, as, 
—a table, a chair, a flag, a chicken-coop, and 
many others, which the teacher can put before 
them on the board oronachart. Some children 
will invent new forms, which should be en- 
couraged. These stick-pictures may then be 
drawn. 

In the reading work, for the first few weeks, I 
always keep on the board a very simple drawing 
of every word that can be pictured, with the 
word below, letting the children copy both word 
and picture often. Soon the children can draw 
the picture when only the word is shown, and 
vice versa. Fortunately for the primary teacher, 
most children, if not discouraged, will undertake 
to draw anything. The new words as learned 
must be written many times, and there are sev- 
eral ways of making this interesting. They may 
be made to climb a ladder, or put as Christmas 
presents on a table, or sent out to walk on a 
railroad track, or sent as telegrams, or packed in 
a trunk, or put on a tree for leaves. 

As soon as the phonic value of a letter is 
known, all known words containing that sound 
may be put in a column, the number of columns 
increasing as new sounds are learned. Sticks, 
papers, etc., may be sorted according to colors, 
if convenient, according to size, and if form is 
taught, according to form. The children may 
write all the things they can see of a given color, 
liberty being given to substitute the drawing for 
the word whenever the latter is not known. 
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Primary Geography. 





BY MRS. M. A. ROSS, MARTEL, FLA. 





HILDREN MUST learn by touch at the be- 

ginning, hence it is wise to have at hand for 
the busy work exercises familiar objects, such 
as fruits, leaves, bits of rock, insects, etc. Sup- 
pose the objects are leaves; give the box 
containing them into the custody of one of the 
class, and at the appointed time for such exer- 
cisé let them be distributed among the little 
pupils. These draw around the leaves on slate 
or paper, afterwards coloring them on paper 
with pencils or painting with water colors. 

When the drawing or painting is finished, 
require the children to write or print the name 
of the object beneath it, whether it be leaf, fruit 
or insect. 

Teach children about form and surface in a 
practical way. It does not matter so much 
whether they give exact terms in describing 
them, but it does matter about how they repre- 
sent them in drawings or modelings. Procure 
objects to show exact shapes of sphere, cone, 
cube, etc. Get clay, putty or paper and have 
them model objects or fold them as the occasion 
demands. 

Drill on direction and distance from certain 
points, lines, horizontal, vertical and oblique. 

Call attention to changes in seasons, appear- 
ance of snow, ice, frost, rain, dew, etc. 

Inquire into effects of these on plant life, and 
climate.. Refer to the seeming course of sun in 
heavens, shadows in room at different hours, 
sunrise and sunset. 

Have a flower garden in the schoolroom and 
appoint as a special favor a little gardener, who 
may be succeeded by others as the days go 
by. A small box, filled with rich earth, a 
few seeds of rapid flowering habits, a little care 
in supervising the gardener’s work, and ‘‘a thing 
of beauty’’ full of joy to each child will serve to 
lighten the labors of the teacher, while the daily 
growth of plant life will be an object lesson to 
each child in the grade. 

Animals may be the subject for many exer- 
cises in language, and few children will fail to 
have something to say when questioned about 
the names, the appearance, the habits of all the 
domestic animals they are acquainted with, one 
of these serving, of course, for a topic on one 
exercise. Their descriptions may not be quite 
so exact as Bitzer; the facts required will 
searcely be up to the type thought proper by 
Mr. Gradgrind e al. Following these may come 
wild animals, their characteristics, haunts, and 
appearance. Stories of animals may here be 
introduced either orally or from books, the chil- 
dren telling them afterward in written exercises. 

Call attention to the action of boiling water ; 
place a tin can filled with water on the stove 
and as it boils, ask why it decreases, where it 
goes, then get them to tell about the power that 
moves locomotives, steamboats and mills and 
show the relation. 





Altys, or The Legend of the Pines. 





MARY GARDNER, DULUTH, MINN. 





This legend is written as I tell it to my first grade pupils for oral 
reproduction, 


LONG TIME ago, in a land a great many 

miles from here, away up among the 
clouds, there lived a king with his beautiful 
queen. At last one day a little one came to live 
with the king and his queen. The new-comer 
was a very strange little body, not at all like the 
baby boys in our homes, nor like the girl babies 
either. 

The king and his chief men did not like the 
little one at all, so finally the great king said :— 
“I shall touch this my child, with my magic 
wand, and he shall change into a tree and live 
in the forest all his life.’’? So, instead of living 
up in the clouds with his mother and father, 
the king and queen, this child came down to 
earth to live as a tree. He grew to bea tall, 
noble tree and late one autumn its branches 
were so laden with fruit that they almost touched 
the ground. : 

It happened one lovely day in the autumn 
that a beautiful young girl walked through the 
forest and picking some of the fruit, carried it to 
her father’s home. The fruit was laid upon the 
table, but when she looked at it again, only a 
few moments later, the fruit was gone and in 
its place was a beautiful boy. The young girl 
was delighted to think the fruit had changed 
into so sweet a little creature, and she cared for 
it very tenderly until it had grown to be a great 
handsome man. 

At last one day there was to be a- grand wed- 
ding ; this noble man was to marry a most 
lovely lady, a princess. Just after the merry 
wedding bells had begun ringing, when the 
beautiful bride and the happy bridegroom were 
allready and waiting, the great and terrible 
queen who lived up in the clouds, and whose 
child was changed into a tree, burst in upon the 
guests. The people were all very much fright- 
ened at this queen’s leaving her throne in the 
clouds, but none more so than the bridegroom, 
who rushed away from his lovely bride, run- 
ning on and on until he came to a forest, where 
he stumbled and fell, hurting himself so the 
blood flowed. 

As soon as the poor bridegroom could stand 
agaiu, the king who lived in the clouds changed 
him into a pine tree, and from the blood that 
flowed where he fell, the king made the sweet 
little violets to grow. The lovely bride was very 
sad at losing one whom she loved so dearly and 
begged the king to give back her noble bride- 
groom. The great king said he could not do 
that, but he could promise her that her hand- 
some bridegroom should never die, and that his 
hair, the long pine needles, should always grow. 








‘¢ First of This and First of That’’ can be ob- 
tained free by sending $1.00 for two new yearly 
subscriptions to Normal Instructor, together with 
joc additional for postage. 
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Rule for such prob- 
blems :—Square the 
distance the mountain 
is seen and from the 
square subtract square 
of the height of the 
mountain, and divide 
2 the remainder by the 
* yy J height of the moun- 

n tain. Note :—The dis- 
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By Exmer FE. Beams, A. M., German Valley, N. J. 





tance the mountain is 





Our Morro—The best way to keep children quiet i-| terms, the length of the tangent line. 


to keep them well employed. 


EAR READER: Is ‘mental arithmetic’’ 
I) an unknown factor in your school? If so, 

we would advise you to make it one of the 

known ones. It is a grand factor in mental 
training, especially of the logical powers of the 
pupil, and therefore, if for no other reason, 
should be given a prominent place in every 
school curriculum. It is one of the grandest 
mediums for the acquisition of arithmetical 
knowledge, and should not by any means be 
overlooked. Have drills in mental arithmetic 
in all classes daily. In all daily work, make 
the exercises entertaining. Discourage copying 
in all exercises. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 


Nore :—Instead of problems this month, I givea 
number of practical rules which I trust will prove of 
much value to every teacher. 


1. When corn ears sell at 90 cts. per cwt.; 
what is the price per bushel shelled ? 

Rule and explanation for such examples as 
above is :-— 

The cobs in a cwt. of ears is supposed to weigh 
20 Ibs. Hence there are 80 lbs. of corn. There- 
fore in above example a pound is worth $$$, 
ofacent.a pound. { of 56=68 cts per bu. Ans. 

Another very short, and also a correct method 
of ascertaining the price per bushel shelled, 
when the price per cwt. of ears is given, is :—To 
multiply the price per cwt. of ears by 7, and 
point off three decimal places. The result is 
decimals of a dollar, or cents. 

Solution :—90 x 7=.630 per bushel. 

2. If corn sell for 63 cts. per bushel, what 
will be the price per cwt. of ears ? 

Rule and solution :—Annex 1 cipher to the 
price per bushel, considered as cents ; divide by 
7 and the quotient considered as cents will be 
the price per cwt. Solution :—63, the price per 
bushel, annex one cipher and we have 6.30. 
6.30-+7=90 cts. per cwt. 

3. A mountain known to be three miles high 
is seen by the crew of aship 154.09 miles off ; 
from this statement what is the diameter of the 
earth ? 

Solution—Let 0b=3 mi.=the 
height of the mountain. ba= 
154.09 mi.=distance seen by 
crew. od=the diameter of the 
earth (or circle); then 
3: (8+d) :: 154.092 :? or 
9-+3d=154.092 =7911.5 + mi. 


v 











in ‘general 
We can 
therefore determine the diameter of any circle 
by measuring a certain distance perpendicular 
from the circumference and finding the length of 
the tangent line thus formed,—then squaring 
the tangent line, and from the square subtract 
the square of the distance measured from the 
circumference, and then divide the remainder by 
the distance measured from the circumference. 


= seen is, 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


Repeat the table of Time Measure. 
How many l.ours in } of a day? 
How many hours in 25% of a day? 
How many hours in 50% of a day? 
. How many hours from midnight to noon, 
next day ? 
6. How many hours from 10 A. M. to5 P. M.? 
7. How many minutes in 1 hour? 
8. How many minutes in 4 an hour? 
9. How many minutes in 50% of an hour? 
10. How many weeks in a fortnight ? 
11. One week is what part of a fortnight? 
What per cent ? 
12. How many weeks in 1 year? 
13. How many weeks in 25% ofayear? 50%? 
75% ? 
14. How many days from June 10th, to Aug. 
14th? 


PPE 


HISTORY CLASS, 


Nore :—Don’t be content simply with authors name, 
but call for the circumstances connected therewith. 


Who said :— 

1. ‘‘Put Watts into them, boys?’’ 

2. ‘‘Tearing God to pieces ?”’ 

3. ‘‘Whom can we trust now ?”’ 

4, ‘‘There is not a man in my company that 
is afraid ?” 

5. ‘Don’t fire till you see the whites of their 
eyes?” 

6. ‘‘Now, God be praised, I die happy ?”’ 

7. ‘‘Always catch a man before you hang 
him ?”’ 

8. ‘‘Try me?’ 

9. “TI have not yet begun to fight ?”’ 

10. ‘‘Don’t cheer ; they are dying ?” 


ANSWERS. 


1. Rev. James Caldwell of New Jersey during 
Clinton’s invasion, June 23, 1780. When our 
men were in need of wadding for their guns and 
used Watts’ hymn-books for that purpose. 

2. Gov. White’s characterization of Fer- 
dinando, admiral of Raleigh’s fleet, in 1587, on 
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account of his great swearing. 
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3. Washington’s remark when he learned of 
Arnold’s treason. 

4, Captain Davis of Acton, when the Lincoln 
minute-men volunteered to clear the Concord 
bridge, at the battle of Lexington and Concord. 

5. Order given at Bunker Hill ; of the Prus- 
sian order at the battle of the Prague, 1757; 
and the order given when King Charles cut his 
way through the Austrian army on retiring from 
Jagerndorf. 

6. Wolfe’s dying words at Quebec. 

7. Captain Whipple. June 1772. 

8. Kosciusko’s reply to Washington’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘What can you do?’ when the former 
wished to fight for Americar Independence. 

9. Capt. Jones’ reply when the Serapis hailed 
the Bonhomme Richard, asking if she had struck 
her colors. 

10. Capt. John W. Phillip, battle of July 3, 
1898. Late Spanish-American war. 


GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


What is a salt lake? 

Where is Great Salt lake? 

How much salt is it estimated to contain? 

Are there any fish in the lake? 

Name the densest body of water known. 

Where is Black Rock desert ? 

What is a Salina? 

Where is the greatest Salina in the world? 
9. Where is Manila? 

10. Who is Aguinaldo? 


ANSWERS. 


Wm 99 bS 
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No answer necessary. 
No answer necessary. 
400,000,000 tons. 
No, too salty for them to live in. 
Lake Van in Eastern Turkey, containing 
% of salt. 

6. In North-west Nevada. (Learn all you can 
about this remarkable desert or playa. ) 

7. A region that formerly contained salt lakes, 
but now more or less completely dried out. 

8. In the Bolivian table-land. 

9. No answer necessary. 

10. No answer necessary. 
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EXERCISES IN ENGLISH.—CAPITAL LETTERS. 


1. Copy the following words, putting capitals 
where necessary :— 
(1) saturday 
(2) good friday 
(3) the reformation (8) saratoga 
(4) the gulf ofmexico (9) blacksmith 
(5) the battle of santiago (10) republicans 
2. Write a sentence requiring three capital 
letters. 
3. Write a sentence containing the name of a 
friend. 
4, Write the name of some association. 
5. Write the names of three churches. 
6. Write a sentence about a public holiday. 
7. Re-write, correcting all errors :— 
(1) rudyard kipling. 
(2) 806 broadway, new york. 
(3) the united states of america. 
(4) john jones lives in chicago. 


(6) elm avenue 
(7) enjoyment 
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The Teacher’s Own Reading. 





BY C. L. HAYES, PRIN. STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
DE FUNIAK SPRINGS, FLA. 





haustible storehouse of the world’s recorded 

knowledge, but by means of it one may 

enter the broad fields of personal investi- 
gation hand in hand with those who have lived 
nearest to the heart of Nature. Tyndall and 
Humboldt will climb mountains with us and 
teach us to learn the story of the earth from 
glaciers and rivers, crags and peaks; Agassiz 
will lead us along the shores of the deep blue 
sea and open Nature’s book for us there ; Darwin 
will go with us through the menagerie of the 
world and suggest methods of studying and 
classifying all the various members of the animal 
kingdom. 

Just as ‘‘Of making many books, there is no 
end’’ so there can be no end to the reading of 
them. This storehouse of knowledge is vast: 
its treasures varied as human experience. Life 
is so short and so full of duties that we can 
explore only a few of its alcoves. Much that it 
contains is valueless tous. Therefore it is well 
to consider how to explore and what to search for, 
so that every hour’s effort shall yield its reward. 
Every teacher must be a student—must read. 
His stock of knowledge however great, to be 
udequate, must be consfantly increased. To be 
life-giving and effectual, like bread, it must not 
be stale. Something new must be added to it 
every day. The animal life even in the great 
expanse of ocean is dependent for its existence 
upon the genial influences of the comparatively 
insignificant rivers that flow into it. Nor is it 
sufficient to read text-books only. Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner only put a truth too strongly 
when he said that it would make us all idiotic 
to be forced to do so for one year. Text-books 
must be studied, must be mastered; but they 
are not literature and do not take the place of it. 
Thesame may be said of our school histories, 
geographies, etc., that a man once said of the 
dictionary when he attempted to read it through; 
“Very good reading but the subject changes 
rather often.’? For example, compare the brief 
accounts of Columbus and Washington that you 
find in the school histories with Irving’s lives of 
them ; or the descriptions of Asia in the geog- 
raphies with Carpenter’s Geogravhical Reader or 
other books of travel. 

Nor should the teacher feel bound to read a 
great many books. It is not necessary. They 
who do so frequently read the lighter kind, read 
them superficially, and may be but little bene- 
fited. The teacher’s reading should be largely 
of those books that are ‘‘to be chewed and 
digested.’? Some books by our higher grade 
American and English story tellers and poets 
should be ‘‘tasted’’ as frequently as time will 
permit, both for pleasure and profit. A few 
should be ‘‘swallowed.’’ An effort even to taste 
the new books that attract attention and attend 


fs IS not only the key to the inex- 
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to the duties of the teacher would be futile. 

Aimless reading is a waste of time and energy, 
just as aimless traveling results in dissipation 
and discontent. We usually respect those who 
‘thave seen the world’’ and readily notice the 
benefits of travel in a minister’s sermons, an 
orator’s addresses, a poet’s descriptions, a 
mechanic’s devices, an architect’s plans, a farm- 
er’s mode of living. But if traveling of itself 
were sufficient to give culture and adaptability, 
the professional tramp would be the most cul- 
tured man and the most capable of adapting 
himself to circumstances. He frequently has a 
vast amount of unclassified, non-correlated in- 
formation which he has gathered in his aimless 
journeying from country to country, and from 
city to city. It may be even so with the con- 
stant reader. He may be only a tramp abroad 
in the world of books. 

Newspapers must be read but not to the 
neglect of other reading. Their accounts are 
fragmentary. They give only the history of a 
day or a week and that often in a very unreliable 
and highly prejudiced manner. One good 
newspaper and one good magazine are worth 
more than all the newspapers that one could 
read. ‘Too much newspaper reading causes us 
to read superficially. Superficial reading is a 
skimming process, but skimming a book is not 
like skimming milk. The cream of a good 
book is not on the surface—cannot be gathered 
at a stroke. 

To the one who reads thoughtfully, there are 
few questions more tiresome than the one so 
often asked by the superficial reader: ‘‘Have 
you read ?? with no further comments 
than ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ expected and no further 
information to give, if information is sought by 
the one questioned. 

To understand what we read, the imagination 
must construct as near as possible, images like 
those in the mind of the writer. When Milton 
dictated Paradise Lost to his daughters, he 
merely described what he really saw by means 
of his wonderful creative imagination, much as 
you or I would describe to a friend, in: conversa- 
tion, the real things that we now see, or 
memory’s pictures of things that we have seen: 
He gave us his words as the signs of his ideas 
and concepts. Unless these signs call up similar 
ideas and concepts in our minds and our imagi- 
nations construct from these images similar to 
those which he saw, we have not actually read 
his writings. When these images are difficult to 
form we say the reading is heavy. When they 
are easy to form we say it is light. Owing to 
this difference, some books must be read very 
slowly in order to be understood. Reading 
rapidly is like traveling rapidly; the images 
suggested by the words of the book are imper- 
fectly seen, often confused, and frequently soon 
forgotten, if seen at all. 

Reading a book may be compared to seeing a 
city. If we never take a general view of it, we 
are rarely able to form a just conception of it. 
Twenty minutes on a tower and a day in the 





streets are often worth more than a whole week 
in the streets alone. To understand a city 
properly I would suggest a view from the tower 
with a guide; the exploration of its principal 
streets and the study of its chief attractions, and 
a second visit tothetower. It is not necessary to 
try to become acquainted with all its inhabitants. 
To understand a book properly, I would suggest 
that it be viewed first, as a whole, as set forth in 
its table of contents, with the introduction for a 
guide ; then, that it be read, and the reading to 
be followed by a second view of the whole and a 
further explanation of the unknown parts of im- 
portance. 

Maps should be referred to very frequently. 
They furnish the skeleton on which the tissues 
of thought may assume symmetrical proportions 
and be recognizable. The dictionary—a good 
one, too, should be ever at hand. Erasmus 
said, ‘‘When I have money I will first buy 
Greek books and then clothes.’”? The teacher 
should feel about the same desire for a dictionary. 
To some I feel that I may say, ‘‘Be not de- 
ceived.”” The Academic Dictionary, up-to-date, 
is far superior to the larger reprints of former 
editions with all their mistakes still in them. 

—_———_+~- go - 
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Many People Think They Have Heart Disease. 


My husband and I used to drink Mocha and 
Java coffee at forty cents a pound. We made it 
strong and always had it for breakfast ; some- 
times in cold weather for luncheon and dinner. 
A form of heart disease came on to both of us. 
Husband complained of his heart missing a beat 
sometimes and that he could not sleep after 
drinking coffee for the six o’clock dinner. I 
had pains at the heart, and very peculiar smoth- 
ering sensations, frequently accompanied with 
sick headache. My physician forbid the use of 
coffee, and we were put on Postum Food Coffee, 
with the result that both husband and myself 
have fully regained our health and our hearts 
are all right and perfect now. 

‘“‘T have reached such perfection in making 
Postum that husband cannot tell either by look 
or taste whether he is drinking fine coffee or 
Postum, and he is a connoisseur in coffee. We 
drink Postum two or three times a day and it 
never palls on our taste. 

‘‘A good many people make Postum in a very 
slipshod manner ; that is, they dash a little into 
the coffee pot and let it bubble up a little while 
and serve it, but that makes the flattest kind of 
adrink. On the contrary, when four heaping 
teaspoons to the pint of water are used and the 
Postum allowed to boil fully fifteen minutes 
after the boiling begins, (not counting after it is 
put on the stove but after the real boiling 





!worth while. 

‘“T have no objections to your using my 
name.”? Mrs. J. M. Courtright, 800 Third 
street, S., Minneapolis, Minn, Postum is sold 





by all first-class grocers. 





begins) then one obtains a beverage that is — 
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Phil’s Experiment. 





¢¢ LJAVE I got to rake up these leaves 
every day?”’ said Phil, with a 
whine in his voice. 

“Yes, every day.”’ 

“But what isthe use? They keep on 
falling, and make just as big a litter as 
before.’ ; 

‘Your room has to be set in order 
every day,”’ said his mother, smiling. 

“T wouldn’t care much if it wasn ty a 
said Phil. 

‘‘And your shirts have to be washed 
every week. And the dishes you eat 


from have to be washed three times a. 


day. You keep on eating you know.” 

Phil could not forbear a smile, as he 
slowly raked away at the leaves. 

“Seems to me I have to do a good 
deal of work for other folks,’’ he went 
on, mourniully. “I have to pile wood 
and cut kindlings and drive the cow and 
water the flowers—and things.”’ 

“Do you have more to do for others 
than others do for you?” asked his 
mother. 

‘*Yes, ma’am; I guess so. Anyway, 
if I could stop doing things for folks, 
they might stop doing things for me.” 

“Do you really mean that ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed!’’ said Phil, 
‘May I try it, mamma?’”’ 

‘Tf you like. You may try it for one 
day.” 

‘Remember, then, mamma, nobody’s 
to ask me to do a single thing; and I’ll 
remember my part. Hurrah!” Phil 
dropped the rake over the small pile of 
leaves, and rushed away to look at his 
fishing-line ; for he had made up his 
mind to go fishing in the afternoon and 
have a pleasant time. 

Running hastily to the barn, he fell 
and tore a hole in his trousers. 

“Mamma,” he cried, picking himself 
up and going toward the house. But he 
suddenly remembered that mamma was 
not to be called upon. He ran upstairs 
to change his torn garments. 

“Ah! Two buttons off my other 
pants, and I forgot to tell about it. 
Never mind! Ican sew them on my- 
self. Ioften have. It’s easy enough to 
sew on buttons.” 

It took him a long time to thread the 
needle, and then every stitch was a sep- 
arate trial. But, as he sprang to put on 
his trousers, he found that they were 
sewed to the skirt of the coat he had on. 
The school-bell was ringing, and he 
rushed away with the torn trousers on. 

But he was late, to his regret ; for he 
had begun school with a resolution not to 
have one tardy mark during the year. 

" The tear in the trousers kept catching 
in things and tearing larger, until he was 


eagerly. 





very much ashamed of it, and was glad 
at length to hurry home. As he again 
sewed on the buttons, he could not help 
wondering if mending one’s clothes were 
not a little harder than cutting kindlings. 

“Never mind!” he said to himself. 
“Nobody will ask me to do anything 
after dinner, and I can do just what I 
please all “ay when I get out of school.”’ 

This task finished, he went to the din- 
ner table with a bey’s appetite. 

‘“‘Where’s my place?’’ he asked, see- 
ing no place ready for him. 

‘‘Have you forgotten our agreement ?”’ 
asked his mother. 

“Why, no, mamma. [I said nobody 
need do anything for me. I am going to 
wash my own dishes when I’m done.” 

“But do you expect any one to cook 
for you?”’ 

Phil stared at her a moment, then gave 
a rather blank look at the rost beef and 
sweet potatoes. 

“T did forget, that’s a fact?’ he said, 
with a laugh, as he turned and went out. 

But there was little spirit in the 
laugh, and mamma Jooked after him 
with a sober face. 

“T can’t see him miss dinner,’ she 
said. But his father said: ‘Let him 
learn his lesson well. It will not hurt 
him.” \ 

Phil went out to the orchard and ate 
apples, not troubling himself to think 
whether any one had raised them for 
him, and rejoicing in the reflection that 
when picking time came he would not 
have any part of that work to do. 

He went fishing, and on the way home 
he had the satisfaction of sitting on the 
fence to watch his brother Ben drive the| 
cow home. Ben hailed him,— 

“The Pratts have come to tea.”’ 

“That’s jolly !’’ shouted Phil, spring- 
ing from the fence and running home, 
leaving Ben to plod along with the cow. 

He burried to his room. The bed was 
not made, and everything he had 
touched that day lay just where he had 
left it, which did not trouble him. 

‘Hello !— no water!’’ he exclaimed, 
as the empty pitcher flew up in his 
hand. But, bethinking himself, he ran 
for his own water. 

“Now for a clean collar.” But his 
face fell aS he saw none in his drawer. 
What did he want of a collar, anyway? 
No one would expect to see him at the 
tea-table. 

But, as he lay awake after going to 
bed, restless and a trifle hungry, he be- 
gan to wonder if his bargain was alto- 
gether a satisfactory one. He recalled 
something he had heard his mother say 
about it being impossible for any one to 
live unto himself or to escape the: duties 
and responsibilities owed by each to 





others, and that all peace and harmony 
and happiness depend upon the good 
will and cheeriness and loving-kindness 
with which these duties are performed. 

Next morning he awoke, at the sound 
of the breakfast bell, to a keen percep- 
tion of the delightful smell of mutton 
chops, buckwheat cakes, and other good 
things. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, jumping up, 
“T’m not going to live another day on 
apples, if I know myself! After all,’’ he 
went on, as he dressed himself, ‘‘it’s a 
mean, sneaking thing to try to shirk 
things. I get all I want to eat, and good, 
too!’? And he sniffed eagerly, as the 
appetizing smell came stronger. ‘‘And 
it’s a pity if I can’t doa little to help on.”’ 

He went. out, and had the leaves raked 
before breakfast, at which he appeared 
with a glowing color and a sidelong 
glance at mamma. 

“I think I’ve tried it long enough, 
mamma,’’ he said with asmile. ‘I be- 
lieve I’ll do chores and board with you, 
if you’ll take me back.”’ 

“T will,”’ said mamma, passing him 
the hot cakes.—Selected. 
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The Bravest Deed. 








GROUP of old soldiers, both Con- 

federate and Federal, were recently 

swapping stories of the civil war. 
At last they fell to comparing the great- 
est acts of bravery that each had known, 
and the southerner told the following 
story : 

“It was a hot July day in 1864, and 
General Grant was after us. Our men 
had hurriedly dug rifle-pits to protect 
themselves from the Federal sharp- 
shooters, and dead and dying Feds were 
lying up to the very edge of those pits. 

“In one of the pits was an ungainly, 
raw, red-headed boy. He was a retiring 
lad, green as grass, but a reliable fighter. 
We never paid much attention to him, 
one way or another. 

“The wounded had been lying for 
hours unattended before the pits, and 

Aarne ON PAGE 26.) 








IT CAN'T BE DONE. 


No One Can Remain ‘Well, No Chronic 
Disease Can be Cured Unless 
the Stomach is First Made 
Strong and Vigorous. 


This is plain because every organ in the body 
depends on the stomach for its nourishment. 
Nerve, bone, sinew, blood are reade from the 
food which the stomach converts to our use. 

How useless to treat disease with this, that and 
the other remedy and neglect the most important 
of all, the stomach. 

The earliest symptoms of indigestion are sour 
risings, bad taste in the mouth, gas in stomach 
and Tow rels, palpitation, all gone feeling, faint- 
ness, headaches, constipation ; later comes loss 
of filesh, consumption, liver and heart troubles, 
kidney diseases, nervous prostration, all of which 
are the indirect result of poor nutrition, 

Any person suffering from indigestion should 
make it a practice to take after each meal one of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing it to dissolve 
in the mouth and thus mingle with the saliva and 
enter the stomach in the most natural way, 
These Tablets are highly recommended by Dr. 
Jennison because they are composed of the nat- 
ural digestive acids and fruit essences which as- 
sist the stomach in digesting all wholesome food 
before it has time to ferment and sour. 

Stuart’s Dy: s psia Tablets are sold by druggists, 
full sized es at 50 cents. They are also 
excellent for invalids and children. A book on 
stomach diseases and thousands of barr ag 
of genuine cures sent free by addressing F, A 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich, 
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in Cash Away 
On the fifteenth of next 


April to all agents sending 
20 or more subscribers to 


$I8,000 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 





One thousand dollars to 
the agent sending the largest 
list—$ 7 50—$ 500-—$400— 
and so on. 

764 cash awards, together 
with the general fund of 
$3000,amounting to $18,000, 
will be given in addition to the 
agent’s commission and the 
special rebates for largeclubs, 

Send for full particulars, 

Profitable work all winter. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 











Cures Corns 





It isn’t cheap, but it cures. It don’t cure in 
an hour, but it cures. Cures anycorn. It 
doesn’t hurt, but the corn goes, An even, 
unmarred surfaceof skin is left in its place. 
CORNEASE is % cents a box, and a box is 
not very big, but it holds the salve that 
cures. It removes any Calloused Spots, 
Corns—hard or soft, Varts. 

Sold by Druggists, or by mail, post-paid. 


Your money back if it fails to satisfy you. 
CLARK JOHNSON MEDICINE CO.I7 LISPENARDSTHY. | 























CLOAKS, SUITS, FURS, 


SKIRTS AND WAISTS, 
7 in all the iatest effects showr 














Seal Plush in our handsomely illustrate 
Fashion Catalogue No. 75. 
Cape To those interested in Ladies’ 


man-tailored, custom-made 
suits, we will send upon appli- 
cation our special booklet A 


Our catalogues are free. 
Wrice for thom to-day. 


Our No. 545, $4.98, 
made in an excellent man- 
ner and of a very high-grade 
silk seal plush, 24 in. long, 
cut in four gores, elabor- 
atoly bead and braided 
and trimmed areundcol- 
lar and down front with 
black thibet fur; lined 

with black silkaline, 
No, 646. Same as 
No. 545, 27 inches 
long, . .48 


$4.98 4 


47. Same as 


No. 5 
No. 545, 30 in. long, $5.98 
(2 No money required In advance. Goods forwarded 
C. 0. D., with privilege of examination, to your nearest ex- 
press office, 


WARD ARD B.GROSSMAN SSMAN:( 


ic! 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO ~ 











is G unica’ instruments of all Kinds 
| and of beautiful construction, work- 
i] manship and finish. Shipped direct from factory 
i at wholesale prices C, ®, D, with petvilege of ex- 
"” amination, We have the best for least money. 
A sweet toned Mandolin, finely 
finished in mahogany and ; 
\ maple, 9 ribs, > 00, deal 

ers ask 88.00, high grade 

Guitar $2.96, worth36.00; 

StradivariusModel Violin, iF 


Write for Special 
60 day offer. 


PIANOS and ORGANS § Lt 

high wade Ken ee eianey15b. A615 Maal 
Pianos as low as $120 ~ 
1.75. All instruments 


c@) wn to $2) 
Send for | illustrated Cata 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 160 W.VanBuren St. 


oo 


13. Chicago 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25.) 
the sun was getting hotter and hotter. 
They were suffering horribly from pain 
and thirst. Not fifteen feet away, out- 
side the rifle-pit, lay a mortally wounded 
officer who was our enemy. 

“As the heat grew more intolerable 
this officer’s cries for water increased. 
He was evidently dying hard, and his 
appeals were of the most piteous nature. 
The red-headed boy found it hard to bear 
them. He had just joined the regiment 
and was not yet callous to suffering. At 
last, with tears flooding his grimy face, 
he cried out: 

** ‘T can’t stand it no longer, boys! 
I’m goin’ to take that poor fellow my 
canteen.’ 

‘For answer to this foolhardy speech 
one of us stuck a cap on a ramrod and 
hoisted it above the pit. Instantly it 
was pierced by a dozen bullets. To ven- 
ture outside a step was the maddest sui- 
cide. And all the while we could hear 
the officer’s moans : 

‘Water! water! Just one drop, for 
God’s sake somebody! Only one drop!’ 

“The tender-hearted boy could stand 
the appeal nolonger. Once, twice, three 
times, in spite of ourutmost remonstrance, 
he tried unsuccessfully to clear the pit. 
At last he gave a desperate leap over the 
embankment, and once on the other side 
threw himself flat upon the ground and 
crawled toward his dying foe. He could 
not get close to him because of the terrible 
fire, but he broke a sumac bush, tied to 
the stick his precious canteen and landed 
it in the sufferer’s trembling hands. 

‘*You never heard such gratitude in 
your life. Perhaps there was never any 
like it before. The officer was for tying 
his gold watch on the stick and sending 
it back as a slight return for the dis- 
interested act. Butthisthe boy would 
not allow. He only smiled happily and 
returned as he had gone, crawling amid 
a hailstorm of bullets. When he reached 
the edge of the pit he called out his com- 
rades to clear the way for him, and with 
amighty leap he was among us once 
more. He was not even scratched. 

‘He took our congratulations calmly. 
We said it was the brayest deed we had 
seen during the war. He did not answer. 
His eyes had a soft, musing look. 

“* “How could you do it?’ Iasked ina 
whisper, later, when the crack of the 
rifles ceased for a moment. 

‘* ‘Tt was something I thought of,’ he 
said simply. ‘Something my mother 
used to say tome. ‘I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink,”’ she said. She read it to 
me out of the Bible, and she taught it to 
me until I never could forget it. When 
I heard that man crying out for water I 
remembered it. The words stood still in 
my head. Icouldn’t get rid of ’em. So 
I thought they meant me—and I went. 
That’s all.’ 

“This was the reason why the boy wag 
ready to sacrifice his life for an enemy. 
And it was reason enough,” added the 
soldier, with a quavering voice.—Metro- 
politan and Rural Home, 
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Every-Day Goodness. 





HE stout man had jostled and fought 

his way through the crowd at the 

entrance to the Brooklyn Bridge, 

and was scowling fiercely as he pushed 

out a big dentin his hat. Seated next 

to him in the bridge car was aman who 
had an office in the same building. 

The stout man pointed to the battered 
hat and said, “I believe men—and 
women, too, for that matter—are no bet- 
ter than savages. It’s every one for him- 
self. There isn't a day passes but that I 
see something which convinces me civil- 
ization is only skin-deep.”’ 

“T’m afraid you see only one side of 
it,’’ replied his neighbor. ‘There are 
lots of good things to be seen every day, 
too. Now, here is something that gives 
me a great deal of happiness during the 
year.”’ He pulled a small note-book 
from an inside pocket. Then he went 
on: ‘I used to feel as you do—that peo- 
ple are very selfish ; but when I began 
to study them more closely I saw so 
many pleasant things that I got in the 
habit of making notes of t':em, and so I 
carry this little book. Here’s what I’ve 
jotted down to-day, for instance : 

“On my way to the bridge this morn- 
ing my hat blew off. I chased it, but 
before I reached it three other men were 
after it, and one of them caught it for 
me. Now, there wasan entirely unself- 
ish act on the part of men who were 
strangers to me; and you may see the 
same thing any windy day. 

‘‘As I was crossing City Hall Park a 
woman in front of me dropped a glove 
without knowing it. Two boys madea 
dive for it and shouted, ‘Lady, lady, 
you’ve dropped your glove!’ Another 
act of kindness. 

‘Just as I reached Broadway a truck- 
man’s horse fell. The driver had hardly 
left his seat before the drivers of three 
other trucks stopped, got down, and be- 
gan to help raise the horse. They did it 
because they saw a fellow-workman in 
trouble, and knew that they might need 
the same help at any time. 

“On my way back to the office I pass- 
ed a heavy, two-horse load of flour stuck 
on the car-track. I stopped a minute to 
look, and saw several men put their 
hands to the muddy wheels and pusl. till 
the dray started. They had no selfish 
interest in that load of flour; they only 
wanted to help. 

“These are all little things, but I think 
they show something very different from 
savagery. Some daysI see even more, 
and some things J see every day. The 
reason we don’t notice them more is be- 
cause they are so common. You watch 
when we get off the car now, and you’ll 
see half a dozen of these men give the 
papers they have just glanced through 
to the newsboy at the foot of the stairs. 
They might easily throw them away, 
but they know the boys can sell them 
again and thereby make a few extra 
pennies. ”’ 

And the stout man himself, when he 
reached the foot of the stairs, dropped a 
pace behind his neighbor, and hastily 
slipped his paper into the hands of a 
ragged newsboy.— Youth’s Companion. 





Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, oe by the cele- 
brated humorist, James S. Burdett. 25 cts, 

Little People’s Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 
fresh, and arranged for special days and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions. For ¢éhil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Compiote Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 

on. In addition to these are a collec- 

tion of debatable questions. The authorities 

to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Casey's Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and 

mic Son mtaining 81 Selections, man: 
of which have never before appeared in print, 
“Without question the best k for profes. 
sional or amateur recitals.” 200 pages. 25 cts, 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
of two, three and four-part pieces of aspirited 
description—carefully freed of the extray- 
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ce which many school 
pieces. 25 cts, 
Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com-. 


of a number of original and simple 
plays, short comedies, and other attractive 
entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
ofsuccess. 25 cts. 

Drills and [Marches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially prepared for this volume 
Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25cts. 


Intermediate Speaker—Contains an excellent 
hst of SPEAK ABLE pieces for pupils from ten 
to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Speaker—Contains one Hundred and 
eleven selections suitable for primary pupils. 
26 cts, 

The tefper in School Entertainments—You 
should ownone. 25 cts. 

Pitchard’s Choice Soiaete dialogues, origi- 
nai, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most ogee reci- 
tations and readings of the day. pages, 

Ffaper covers, Price 25 cts. 

Bialogues and S hes for Wee Tots—Comp! 

a variety of short speeches and dialoguessuit- 
@cue for children from three to ten years old. 
“The best of the kind published.” 25 cts. 

Witford « Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
¥ cung Folks—‘By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 

Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations: 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 30cts. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger numper of good selections in prose and 

try than can be found in any other 
Book: Suitable for all grades. 30 cts, 
iny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
" Jains more than one hundred and fifty little 
ieces, of only a few lines each, exp: in 
e simplest Ianguage. 25 cts. 


Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces.—Containing a 

number of tiny articles fn prose and 

rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest 
readers and speakers, 200 pages. 25 cents. 


Webster’s Reciter on Elocution Made Easy—This 
work gives in addition to a great variety of 
excellent selections, fifteen full page illustra- 
tions plainly showing the proper: attitude of 
the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cts. 

Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C.: Shoemaker. One of the best 
and most popular humorous recitation books 
ever published. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By CharlesC. Shoemaker. Contains selections 
in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, French, 
German, Negro, etc., and representing all 
phases of sentiment. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J, W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
book in print, being adapted to the Sunday or 
day school, to public and private entertain- 
ments, young people or adults. 30cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas.—By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. All the dialogues are bright 
and taking, and sure to prove most successful 
in their presentation. ey can be given on 
any octoes? stage or platform, and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costume. 30 cts. 

Standard Dialogues.—By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A.M. In variety of subject, and adaptation 
to occasion, this book has — points of 
merit, and the dialogues will found both 
interesting and instructive. 30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues.—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. One of the best dialogue books in 
print. For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Eureka Entertainments.—Just what is wanted 
for use:in day school, Sunday school, at 
church socials, teas, and other festivals, or 
for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 cts. 

Sunday School Selections.—For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An excel- 
lent_collection. suited to Church Socials, 
Sunday School Concerts, Teachers’ Gather- 

ings, eties, Anniversaries, etc. 30 cts. 


Prescott’s Plain es—Contains @ great 
og of — gt es — big p sub- 
ects. ropriate for use in School, Lyce 

Church cctainments and elsewhere. "200 


Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—Arranged for use 
in either day or Sunday schools on holidays 

casions. Comprises a variety 

of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Declamations, 

etc., with full instructions for 
successfully conducting such entertainments, 
200 Pages. 25 cents, 

Webster’s Little Folks’ S; er—Comprises 2 
large selection of excellent pieces suitable 
for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 
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Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond’’ Dialogues—A very choice 
collection of most excellent dialogues, man 
of which were written by a teacher of muc 


oxperence and_ practically in school 
—_ with perfect success. 200 Pages, 
cen 


Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the thin; 
needed in the higher classes in school an 
for church and other entertainments. 200 
pages. 25 cents. 

Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 
termediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a_ large 
number of Readings, Recitations, Dialogue 
etc., selected from the most celebra 
Poems, Speeches, and other belsares $ accom- 


panied by very carefully pre refato! 
remarks—historical, explanato a od 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 


stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 
alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing near- 
ly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 
= Soe characters each. 200 pages, 25 

cents, 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with 
great care from the best English and Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 
and other entertainments. 200 pages, 25 


cents, 

Macaulay’s Dialogues For Young People— 
These treat various subjects amt indifferent 
styles. Theyareespecially adapted forschool 
entertainments, Holiday meetings, Anniver- 
saries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
a paaee variety of excellent selections, many 
of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in giving entertainments before 
large audiences. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces com- 
prising prose and poetry. Suitable for recita- 

ons and declamations by the higher class 
of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Prescott’s Drawing-room_ Recitations—A fine 
selection of ic, comic, and dialectic pieces 
well adapted for reciting beforeany a ence. 
200 pages, 25 cents. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations.—An 
excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 
range of subjects; Patriotic, pathetic, and 
humorous. 200 pages. 25 cts. 

Popular Dialogyes.—By Phineas Garrett. Young 
and old, grave and gay. 30 cts. 

Holiday Entertainments.—By C. C. Shoemaker. 
Original exercises for various holidays. 30 c. 

Temperance Selections.—For Readings and Rec- 
itations. By John H. Bechtel. Good stir- 
ring recitations, adapted to every kirid of 
temperance occasion. 30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C. & L. 
J. Rook. Contains motion songs, concert 
pions, antomimes, tambourine and fan 

rills, tableaux, etc. 25 cts. 

Sunday School Entertainments.—Composed of 
originally prepared responsive exercises, 
dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, recita- 
tions, etc., adapted to public exercises con- 
nected with Sunday school work. 30 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes.—The fea- 
tures contained in this attractive volume are 
adapted alike to parlor entertainments, school 
and church exhibitions, or for use on the 
amateur stage. 30 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
A collection of recitations, motion songs, 
concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker’ A superior collection of recitations 
and readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker.—By E. C. & L. J. 
Reok. Com vista recitations for the different 
holida: ond. patriotic pieces, ete. For chil- 
dren of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recitations, 
For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 





Special: Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. books in above list sent postpaid $1.00. 
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Bessemer and His Invention. 





The name of Sir Henry Bessemer, who 
died recently at the age of eighty-five, 
will always be associated with the ‘‘Bes- 
semer process” of making steel, although 
in early life he made several other im- 
portant inventions. 

This process has revolutionized indus- 
trial conditions. It belongs in the same 
category with the invention of the print- 
ing press and the introduction of the 
steam engine in its relation to human 
progress, 

Steel is a cOmpound of iron with a 
small percentage of carbon, which is 
rendercd malleable by being cast while 
in a state of fusion. Cast iron is iron 
with a much larger percentage of carbon 
and other impurities. Bessemer’s pro- 
cess converts cast iron into steel by 
blowing a blast of cold air through 
melted cast iron. The oxygen of the air 
burns out the carbon, silicon and other 
unwelcome elements until the right pro- 
portion is reached, and then the steel is 
cast. 

The effect of the process has been to 
cheapen steel, and to increase its use 
enormously. In 1855, when Bessemer 
took out his first patent, steel sold in 
England for five times its present price. 

Sir Henry Bessemer shared the com- 
mon lot of inyentors in encountering in- 
credulity when his discovery was first 
announced, but he was more fortunate 
than most inventors. He lived to enjoy 
the rewards of fame and fortune, and to 
witness the world-wide adoption of his 
process. 

The first Bessemer steel rail ever laid 
down was at Derby, England, in 1857. 
It was placed at a point where it had 
been necessary to renew the iron rails 
once in three months because of inces- 
sant wear. It was not taken up for 
sixteen years, during which time a mil- 
lion and a quarter trains passed over it. 

It isto Sir Henry Bessemer’s process 
that we owe the rapid development of 
our great railway systems. The giant 
locomotives which draw long trains 
across the continent and the steel rails 
upon which they run are due to his dis- 
covery. It is estimated that the Bes- 
semer process has reduced the cost of 
land transportation two-thirds; and it 
has also greatly cheapened transportation 
by water. It has opened great tracts of 
fertile country which could not have 
been reached otherwise, and has given 
the farmer good markets. In the de- 
velopment of electric railways, it is 
bringing together scattered villages and 
giving new opportunities for intercourse. 

We owe to Sir Henry Bessemer the 
improvements in our modern steamships, 
the strength and lightness of the bridges 
which cross our rivers, countless modern 
forms of machinery and their cheapened 
products, and the “‘sky-scrapers’’ of Chi- 
cago, New York and other large cities, 
which could not be built save by the use 
of steel. 

It gives an impressive idea of human 
possibilities that these vast changes 
should have been wrought by the genius 
of a single man.—The Youth’s Companion. 
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Have You Tried Swamp- Root 





This Eminent Physician’s Great Discovery Promptly Cures Al 
Kidney, Bladder, and Uric Acid Troubles, 





To Prove Its Wonderful Merits Every “Normal Instructor” 
Reader May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free By Mail. 


It is now conceded by eminent scien- 
tists that the most important organs of 
the whole body are the kidneys. 

They filter your blood and work away 
night and day, whether you sleep or are 
awake. 

People are apt to believe that kidney 
disease is a rather rare disease, but re- 
cent discoveries have proven that it 3 isa 
most common trouble. 

And the proof of this is that most dis- 
eases, perhaps 85 per cent, are caused in 
the beginning by disorders of the kidneys. 

BECAUSE they fail to filter your 
blood. 

You cannot be sick if your blood is 
pure—free from kidney poison and dis- 
ease-breeding germs. 

The treatment of some diseases may 
be delayed without danger, not so with 
kidney disease. 

When your kidneys are not doing 
their work it will be manifested by pain 
or dull ache in the back, rheumatic pains, 
sciatica, sediment in the urine, scanty 
supply, scalding irritation in passing it, 
obliged to go often during the day and 
to get up during the night, uric acid, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, irritability, 
sallow, unhealthy complexion, puffy or 
dark circles under the eyes, loss of en- 
ergy and ambition. 

If your water when allowed to remain 
undisturbed for twenty-four hours forms 
a sediment or settling or has a cloudy 
appearance, it is evidence that your kid- 
neys and bladder need immediate atten- 
tion. 

Swamp-Root is the great medical tri- 
umph of the nineteenth century; dis- 
covered after years of untiring effort and 
energy by the eminent kidney and blad- 
der specialist, Dr. Kilmer. 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so 
many ways, in hospital work, in private 
practice among the helpless too poor to 
purchase relief, and has proved so suc- 
cessful in every case that a special ar- 
rangement has been made by which all 
readers of the Normau Instructor may 
have a free sample bottle of Swamp-Root 
and thus test for themselves its wonder- 
ful curative properties. 

If you will send your name and full 
address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., a free sample bottle will be 
sent, also a book telling more about 
Swamp-Root and containing some of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial 
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DR. KILMER’S 


SWAMP-ROOT jj 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
CURE. 
DIRECTIONS. 

May take one, two or three 
teaspoonfuls before or after meals 
and at bedtime. 

Children less according te age. 

May commence with small doses 
and increase to full dose or more, 
as the case would seem to require. 

This great remedy cures all 
kidney. liver, bladder and Uric 
Ac:1 troubles and disorders due 
to weak kidneys, such as catarrh 
of the bladder, gravel, rheuma- 
tism, lumbago and Bright’s Dis- 
ease, which is the worst form of 
kidney disease. 

Jt is pleasant to take. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. KILMER & CO,’ 
BINGHAMTON, Ny, Y. 
Sold by all Druggists, 








One half the BOct. size—one quater the $1.00 size, 
letters from people who owe their good 
health, in fact, their very lives, to the 
wonderful curative ' properties of Swamp- 
Root. 

This great modern discovery is for sale 
at most drug stores in fifty-cent and one- 
dollar sizes. . Make a note of the name, 
SWAMP-ROOT, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and remember that it is prepared 
only by Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
RY. 

If you take advantage of this generous — 
offer and write for a sample bottle be 
sure and mention the Norman Instructor 
when sending your addresses to Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The Improved Elastic Truss is the only Truss 
in existence that is worn with absolute comfort 
metten and day, and it retains the rupture under 
hardest exercise or severest strain, and will 
eet a oo ate and speedy cure. Comfort 
use of these belts reduces y ves no room for surplus 


teow Fadig Our goods are aot gold byt agents ord riste, Send tor nee 
Sccamulate hey canbe used ater Finetic any 9 russ Co.. 768 Broadway. N. tablished 


18 years. 














What is 
Ahead of You? 


What are your prospects for advancement 
in your present occupation # 


Is the road to success clear, or are youona 
side track? Thousands of young men are oc- 
cupying poor positions to-day at small salaries 
who have ability to do greater things, Our sys- 
tem of education BY MAIL prepares you for 
the higher positions. You do not have to leave 
your present work and salary until you are 
qualijied to 


Secure a Better Position. 

Tf you are inclined toward Mechanical, Electri- 
eal, Civil Engineering or Architecture, Booke 
keeping, Stenography, or Commercial Corres- 
pondence, we guarantee to qualify you by mall, when 
you can enter the profession of your choice. Every course 
ts complete. Every student works at home under the per- 
sonal direction of a competent instructor, success being 
assured. Our terms of payment are within the reach of 
| every one. 
| Established 1891. Oapital #1,500,000, 

110,000 students and uates. We can 
| refer to a student in your neighborhood. Write and 
tell us what profession you wish to enter. 
The International Correspond 

Box 1268, Scranton, Pa, 
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THIS IS THE VERY LATESTI 


Opal, Ruby or Amethyst Center, set with 
brilliants, same size as Cut. Oan’t be told 
from a genuine $50.00 ring. Yet we offeritasa 
premium for selling only 40 of our 14-karat 
Cold Filled Beauty Pins, at five cents each 
and remitting us the $2.00 you get for them. 
If you want one just send your name and ad- 
dress and we will forward pins at once. 


LADIES’ PIN CO., 92° SCHILLER BLDG., CHICAGO, 


TO 
Per Year and all ex- 
penses Guaranteed 
our General Agents 


who travel and appoint local agents on our popular 
books. We need a few more now. Ladies or gentlemen. 
Salary and expenses paid weekly. A very healthful, pleas- 
ant and profitable business for teachers or others desir- 
ingachange. If interested, send stamp for Application 
Blank and receive full information. If you cannot 
travel, write for terms to local agents and secure paying 
faome ‘vork. Our books sell. Investigate. 


C. W. STANTON CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


PRIMARY NUMBER GARDS. 


OU should provide busy work for idle fingers. 

Have you tried Primary Number Cards? A 
box has 250 cards, printed on both sides, with 
figures and characters, thus enabling the little 
thinkers to make all imaginable combinations 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
etc., as follows: 











+-4— 
+-4= 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. 
Price, postpaid, per box, 15 cents. 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters 
are used. ‘Word-making and sentence-aking is 
a pleasure with these cards, Put up in a neat 
box, postpaid, 15 cents. SPECIAL.—Send 25 
cents for one box of each. Your pupils will be 
delighted with them. They willsave you much 
care and attention. 5 


instructor Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Look for the Cause, 





The dumb creatures over which we 
have control have no means of letting us 
know when they are troubled or annoyed 
by something that we do not notice. 
For that reason, we should be very care- 
ful how we punish them when they 
seem to us obstinate or disobedient. 

A milk wagon came down a city street 
one hot summer afternoon, the black 
horse that was drawing it acting in a 
most peculiar manner. He would goa 
few steps at a jump, then stop and swing 
half way around, tossing his head fran- 
tically. The driver grew angry, leaned 
out of his wagon, and lashed the horse 
with his long whip. The horse sprang 
forward, then stopped again, and tried 
to wheel around. 

The driver stopped before a house 
where a young girl sat on the front steps. 
She watched the horse attentively while 
the driver was delivering the milk at 
the back door. When he came back the 
restless horse was pawing the grass, and, 
thoroughly exasperated, he seized the 
bridle and jerked the animal back 
roughly. The young girl spoke up then 
in a gentle voice. 

“T believe something is hurting the 
horse on his right side,’ she said. 
‘‘Have you looked to see ?”” 

‘*N-no, I hayen’t,” the driver answered. 

He looked along the horse’s side, then 
whistled in surprise as he pulled a small 
thorn from a part of the harness. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t know where 
that came from, but I don’t wonder it 
made you restless, old fellow.” 

He patted the horse, then climbed 
back into the wagon, and the creature 
trotted off quietly enough. 

——_—_- —++_____ 


A Legend. 


A legend was told me the other day 
which may interest you. A young man, 
discontented with his lot, dreamed a 
wonderful dream. He was carried into 
a beautiful country, and was driven in 
state through leafy bowers and under 
arching trees, through groves, redolent 
with orange blossoms. Rare exotics 
bloomed on every side. The place 
seemed a perfect fairyland of beauty. 
After driving for miles and miles, he 
stopped before a magnificent palace. It 
was built of marble, and the carving was 
of the finest workmanship. Its minarets 
and domes were ornamented with rare 
jewels, which flashed in the sunshine. 
The doors were of pearls, the floors of 
gold, and the ceilings, instead of being 
frescoed, were studded with rubies and 
diamonds. The building was of enor- 
mous size,covering, with its wings,fully a 
square mile, and everything was on a 
scale of rare splendor. Stepping to one 
side of the palace, his eye resting on a 
dark brown niche, small, but in such a 
striking contrast to the place, that he 
asked the guide what it meant and why 
that was not marble, also, and set around 
with preciousstones. Imagine the young 
man’s surprise when he said, ‘‘The fault 
is yours. This is the Palace Beautiful, 
and this is your niche. You have been 
unhappy because of your lowly station in 








life, and since you could not have a 
position of prominence, you have spent 
your time discontented, while others 
have been improving their time and 
talents. It rests upon you alone to make 
this palace perfect.”” The young man 
awoke, saw the lesson taught by his 
dream, and sat to work to marbleize his 
brown niche.—New York Evangelist. 
+p 
The Chameleon’s Color. 








There is something mysterious and 
often uncanny in watching the change 
of color of achameleon. When placed 
upon a green twig the little creature 
would immediately draw itself out, ex- 
tend its front and hind legsat full length 
and become to all intents a part of the 
twig or branch, so that it was difficult to 
distinguish it. Meanwhile the mysterious 
blush of green was deepening and steal- 
ing over its back and sides, making the 
resemblance still more striking. 

The natural assumption of one who 
had given the subject no special atten- 
tion might be that the anolis had glanced 
around and perceiving that it was pre- 
senting a contrast not favorable to its 
personal safety, had assumed a color 
more protective. In other words, that 
there was some intelligent act associated 
with the change. When the little crea- 
ture was blindfolded it assimed the 
sume tint as at night, and did not change 
when placed upon the most striking 
colors, showing that the eye was the in- 
voluntary medium by which the differ- 
ent tints were obtained. 

The act of adaptation is perfectly in- 
voluntary or made without the knowl- 
edge of the animal, being the effect that 
certain colors have upon the pigment 
cells of the animal. At least this is the 
generally accepted explanation,-and the 
experiments that have been made with 
blind animals seem to show that the eye 
is the medium.—Scientific American, 

+e o 
A Curious Number. 








To write six figures will denote 

And of their magic here I quote, 

“Can multiply by 1, 2,3, 4, 5 or 6 tis queer 

But no new figures in results appear.”’ 
—From Revised Ed. Mental Nuts. 


ONE IN EVERY FOUR. 


One Person In Every Four Suffers 
From Piles. 


About one person in every four suffers from 
some form of rectal disease. The most common 
and annoying is the itching piles, indicated by 
warmth, slight moisture and intense, uncontroli- 
able itching in the parts effected. 

The usual treatment has been some simple 
ointment or salve which sometimes gives temp- 
eos but nothing like a Bp eer cure 
can sapere’ from such su cial treatment. 

The only permanent cure for itching piles yet 
discovered is the Pyramid Pile Cure—not only for 
itching piles but for every other form of piles, 
blind, bleeding or protruding. The first applica- 
tion gives instant relief and the continued use for 
a short time causes a permanent removal of the 
tumors or the small parasites which cause the in- 
tense itching and discomfort of itching piles. 

Many physicians for a long tine gg that 
the remarkable relief afforded by the Pyramid 
Pile Cure was because it was supposed to contain 
cocaine, opium or similar drugs, but such is not 
the case. A recentcareful analysis of the remedy 
showed it to be absolutely free from any cocaine, 
— or in fact any poisonous, injurious drugs 
whatever. Sold by druggists at 50 cents per 


package, 





Neuralgia 
and 


Nervous 
Debility 


Miss Maud Bemis, of Scipio, Ind., 
a SAYS: 


“Something over three years ago, 
I became affected with nervousness 
and neuralgic troubles. This con- 
tinued until a year ago, after which 
time I was almost constantly con- 
fined to my bed. The neuralgia 

adually grew worse: nervous de- 

ility set in, and I was completely 
fun down. My blood was impure, 
watery, while my complexion was 
sallow and colorless. I had no 
strength, and was almost completely 
helpless. The doctor finally advised 
me to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. 

“Father bought a couple of boxes 
of the pills and after taking the first 
box | was much improved. I think 
I must have used about @ dozem 
boxes with the result that Il was em 
tirely cured, and have since had no 
symptoms whatever of my old 
trouble.—From the Sun, North Ver~ 
non, Ind. 

























































































































Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis for Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At all druggists. 
or direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine 
Co.. Schenectady, N. Y., 50 cents per box. 
6 boxes $2.60. 










“SUAINTHA AT SHRATOGR” FER 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 

«“‘Samantha at Saratoga” is the most pri book 
ever written by the famousauthoress, Marietta Holley (‘* Josiah 
Allen's Wife.’’) It is brimful 
of witty remarks, droll philos- 

hy and ludicrous descri 
tions, written in the author's 
best vein, and will be enjoyed 
by every lover of the humorous. 
any thousands of the sub- 
scription edition of this book 
have been sold at $2.50 each, 
‘We have just published an en- 
tirely new and complete edi- 
tion of‘ Samantha at Saratoga,” 
containing all the text of the 
original, in one large volume of 
374 pages, printed from large 
type, embellished with 60 hu- 
morous illustrations by Opper, many of them full page, and for 
the purpose of introducing our popular illustrated household 
magazine, The Ladies’ World, into thousands of homes 
where it is not already taken, we now make the following 
special and extranet Upon recetpi of only Fifteen 
Jents we will send The Ladies’ World jor Three 
Months, and to each subscriber we will also send, ¥ree 
and post-paid, one copy of ** Samantha at Saratoga.” 
This is an exceptional opportunity, and places this incompar- 
able book within the reach of all. THE LADIES’ WORLD is 
a large, 24-page, 96-column illustrated magazine for ladies and 
the family circle, with elegant cover printed in colors. It is 
devoted to Stories, Poems, Ladies’ Fancy- Work, Home Decoras 
tion, Housekeeping, Fashions, Hygiene, Juvenile Reading 
Floriculture, etc. You will be charmed with the magazine, and 
delighted with * S: ha.” Five subscriptions, with the book 
free to each, will be sent for 60cents. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded, We have been established 24 years, and re- 
the mercantile agencies as to our responsibility, Address: 


to 
S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 














$ tin, Tean. ,writes: 

‘Itreduced my weight 2 { lbs. in 15 days 

without any unpleasant effects whatever.” Purely 
vegetable, and harmless as water. 

one can make it at home at little e 

No starving. Nosickness. We wi 

a box of it and full particulars in a plain 
sealed package for ommte fur postane 20. 
HALLOwEmMICALOO. D BoxSt.Louis, Mo. 
tafflicted with 
Sore EYES 


‘5D SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


When writing mention NonMaL InsTRUCTOR, 
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SEND FOR ART CATALOGUE 


SANITHPREAIER TYPEWRITER: 


SYRACUSE N.Y,US.A. 
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HEISKELL'S 


Ointment cures eczema, freckles, sun- 
burn, pimples or any skin disease, Most 
stubborn cases yield quickly and perma- 
nently to this powerful 


OINTMENT 


For skin eruptions arising from impure 
blood use HEISKELL'S 
BLOOD AND LIVER PILLS 
They act on the liver. Make the eyes 
bright and complexion healthy. 
Ointment, 50c, a box. Pills, 25c. ~ ae 
Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail b: 
ce Holloway & Co. 531 Commerce St., Phila. 


ot et 


Linine &"- 


Stylish, convenient, economical. Made of 
rr fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and ex- 
actly resemble fash- 
ionable linen goods. 
NoLaundry 
When soiled discard. 
Ten Collars or five 


y mail, 30cts._Send }- 
6 wil 9 oe =: sam le collar or pair 
of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR C0., Dept, H Buston ase, 
ra re a 
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LONGFELLOW BOOKLET fsi*eestr 

Covers printed in colors; excellent calle of ~~ 

Bound with silk ribbon. Contains8 leaflets. Es- 

ae designed for teachers to use as souvenirs. 

ener special 4 — 32%, + ba conies, 10c. 
r25c. 12 for 4c. 

$5 net, pow 


BRYANT BOOKLET so"stisie 


River; Death of the Flowers, etc. Original cover design 
in colors (with portrait) and numerous illustrations. 
Sent pues * for 10c. per single copy. 80c. per dozen. 

pe: copies. 
GRAY’ S ELEGY Written in a Country Church- 
ard, h.- ‘bis nis grand pows in neat 
booklet form, cover in t. ppropriate 
design, beautifully embossed ; Senet _ ri ee 
co per. yt copy. 6 copies for25c. 13 for $3 per 


aid, 
OE cnstepeles 
terfowl ; Green 


SONGS OF NATURE For trations 


Nature. Finely illust. Artistic colored cover; neat. 
somes 8 a, per single copy, 2forl0c. 40c.per doz. $3 
r 
BR VANT’ celebrated Poems: _‘‘June” and ‘‘The 
Yellow Violet,” Fine chromo-litho- 
graph cover; neateet little — ever produced. 6c. per 
single copy, "Sfor 1l0c. 40c. per d doz. 3 r 106 net. 


ress, 
479 Boulevard; J Joses City, N. J. 


W ANTE LADY ACENTS forM’CABE CORSETS 


and FINE UNDERSKIRTS, Popular and fast 
uis, Mo, 
When writing mention Norma INSTRUCTOR, 





selling. St. Louis Corset Co. St. Lo 









| For the swords, one night a week ago, 
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The Swords were Thirty-seven. 





Three years ago today 
We raised our hands to heaven, 
And on the rolls of muster 
Our names were thirty-seven. 
There were just a thousand bayonets, 
And the swords were thirty-seven, 
As we took the oath of service 
With our right hands raised to heaven. 


Oh ! ’twas a glorious day, 
In memory still adored, 
That day of sun-bright nuptials 
With the musket and the sword. 
Shrill rang the fifes, the bugles blared, 
As beneath a cloudless heaven 
Twinkled a thousand bayonets, 
And the swords were thirty-seven. 


Of that thousand stalwart bayonets 
Two hundred marched today 
Hundreds lie in Virginia swamps, 
And hundreds in Maryland clay. 
And other hundreds, less happy, 
Drag their shattered limbs around, 
And envy the deep, long, blessed sleep 
Of the battlefield’s holy ground. 


The remnant, just eleven, 

Gathered around a banquet board 
With seats for thirty-seven. 

There were two limped in on crutches, 
And two had each but a hand 

To pour thé wine and raise the glass 
As we toasted Our Flag and Land. 


The room seemed filled with whispers 
Around those vacant seats, 

As with choking throats we pushed aside 
The rich but untasted meats.- 

Then in silence we brimmed our glasses 
And rose up, just eleven, 

And bowed as we drank to the loved and 

dead 

That had made us thirty-seven. 
— Written by Chas. G. Halpine shortly 

after the Civil War. 


a 
A Word to Boys. 





You are made to be kind boys—gen- 
erous, magnanimous. If there is a boy 
in school who has a club-foot, don’t let 
him know you ever saw it. If there isa 
poor boy with ragged clothes, don’t talk 
about rags in his hearing. If there isa 
lame boy, assign him some part in the 
game that doesn’t require running. If 
there isa hungry one, give him part of 
your dinner. If there isa dull one, help 
him to get his lesson. If there is a 
bright oue, be not envious of him ; for 
if one boy is proud of his talents and an- 
other is envious of them there are two 
great wrongs and no more talent than 
before. Ifa larger or stronger boy has 
injured you, and is sorry for it, forgive 
him. All the school will show by their 
countenances how much better itis than 
to have a great fuss.—Horace Mann. 


+—+ 


A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE, 


I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
Catarrh and kindred diseases, and have effected 
more cures thanany specialist in the history of medi- 
cine. As I must soon retire frem active life, I will, 
from this time on, send the means of treatment and 
cure as used in my 7 practicn two preparations), 
Free and postpaid, with full mag to every 
reader of this paper ‘who suffers from this loathsome, 
dangerous and disgusting disease. Address 

Prof. J. A. Lawrence,114 West 32d St., New York, 
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PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth S “Koh-i-no0r’ 


‘“*KOH-I-NOOR”’ 


Does not Break or 
Smear. 


‘““KOH-I-NOOR”’ 


Erases Easily. 


‘*KOH-I-NOOR”’ 


Outilast all 
Other Pencils. 


‘“*KOH-I-NOOR”’ 


Is made in 16 Degrees, 
thereby suits all 
purposes. 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember that the work 
of the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 
Instruct your pupils to always use ‘‘KOH-I-NOOR”’ pencils and 
CREDIT will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 

‘“‘“KOH-I-NOOR’’ pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
VIENNA & LONDON, 
123 West Houston Street, New York. 
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Watch a«Chain 


\C)_ FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, alsoa Chain and 
Charm to Boys and Girls for selling 144 ‘dozen packages of 
BLUINE at lic. each. Send your full address by return 
mail and we will forward the Bluine, postpaid, and a 
large Premium List. 

No money required. We send the Bluine at our own 
risk. You go among your neighbors and sellit: Send us 
the mon ey that you get for it and we send you the Watch, 
Chain and Charm, prepaid. 

This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, 

Face, Heavy Bevelled Crystal. Itis Guaran- 
teed to keep Accurate Time, and with Proper Care 


should last ten years. 
BLUINE CO., Box 319, CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 


The Old Reliable firm who sell honest goods and give Valuable Premiums. 
PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 
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Are You Beautiful? 


if not, read this and learn how to 
have a Lovely Complexion. 


Everybody admires women and girls with clear, healthy, spotless 
complexions. The ~ ba attracted by _ cheeks and a vesvesd> 
delicate skin. No ng Coswore Neri hap} omen beauty like 
Pimples, Blackheads, Yellow oth, Wrinkles, Red 
Nose or Face, Tate yy Discolorations or gy Me. of any 
nature. They make both men and women homely and mare — 
look old. di eee afflictions are que and Fay J cured b y DR 

*S CO ON WAFERS. he most wonderful 
beautifier } am was ever made. It is positively harmless to all, and 
contains not a single atom of Lead, Bismuth 


FOR GENTLEMEN AS WELL AS LADIES, anaes, rt om 


nently remove every eruption, blotch, discoloration and blemish on 
eck, Shoulders aud Arms, ‘They impart the delice felt of iho and th ¥ 
beautify Face, N ey im e delicate tints of gir and you 
the complexion. ‘A woman a pany be homely if she uses DR. BOTOT’S CO ON 
WAFERS. She will be as fair asa rose wrinkles will not oppter until she is far advanced in 
life. This may seem impossible to you, ‘tas it is the Plain truth. The Wafers are not a cosmetic, 
remember, but a food for the skin. They make ladies of 40 look to be less than 30. 
For a short time we will continue to send a 
ou an r em ree. free trial pe ackage of DR. BOTOT’S 
WAFERS ae of this paper. You can 
thus satisfy yourself of their wonderful beautifying virtues without cost. Send your name and P. O. ad- 
dress at once, before this liberal offer is withdrawn, and enclose a stamp to pay postage. We mail the 
samples in sealed, plain envelopes. Address 


CAPIT4L DRUG CO., Box 535 Augusta, M. 
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PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 
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Have You “Troubles of Your owed | ed 


“FIRST-CLASS BOOK-KEEPER 


of you six weeks for rwmmg or RE- 
TURN MONEY; peners can find 
GOOD Post ITIGN for you, too! 
Previous knowledge pnpecessar 

d distance immateri: ats Hig 
AND WRITE. J. H. Goodwin, EXPERT AC. 
COUNTANT, Room 556, |1,215 Broadway, N.Y. 


DON'T BE ae UP taster Mike and Met 


ing. Gents and Ladies at home 

A cc taking orders, using and 
selling Prof. Gray’s Platers. Pistee 
Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycies, 
and all metal goods. No oT heavy 
plate, modern methods. lating, 
| manufacture outfits, all sizes, Guaran- 
HY teed. Only outfits complete, all tools, 
|] lathes, materials, etc., ready for work. 
We teach you the art, furnish secrets 
ana formulas te Write today. Testimonials, samples, 
eto. FREE. C. GRAY &10,¥ LATING WORKS, 8, Cincinnati, O 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 
DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC CORSETS. 

A perfect fit and nature’s own remedy 
for backache, nervousness, indigestion, 
headache, liver and sewn A trouble — 
nine styles. A valuable book free, 
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No. 1 Corset, $1. 
Pot comeite . GEO. A. SCO 
btate waist size, Room24, 642 Broadway, lhow York. 





més FREE 


beautiful Solid Gold finished ring warrant. 
4 ed to any person who will sell 10 of our 
—~ beautiful enameled stick Pins at 10c, each. 
Send name and address and we will mail 
pins postpaid. Yon sell them and-remit $1 
ey and we will mail the ring. CLARK & CO., 
100 Vinton 6t., PROVLWENCE. RB. L 


I Make ae Wages 
—AT HOMEB— 
and will gladly jay you all about my 
work. It’s very pleasant and will 


This is no deception. I want no 


EXQUISITE RINGS 








kly. 
poy, SAT ae ladly send full i di 
poner ral mS i wied n parti onlazste all sending 


GGINS, Box 38, Benton Harbor, Mie 





a day from Gold-bearin avel, 

i illions in sight. 

afeasabank. Send 4c. 
ILCOX CO “ 


Extracts $1 
Greatest triumph ofthe century. 
Shares now & month, 
for’ "Mone maker.” A. He 
roadway, . 





New York. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
An Army Mule. 





I was at Tampa when a negro team- 
ster was instantly killed by an army 
mule, and it furnished a good illustration 
of the wonderful memory that a mule 
has. , 

The negro teamster used to pound 
that mule unmercifully. Instead of using 
strategy and coaxing his mule into gub- 
mission, he used to beat it hard enough 
to killa horse. Well, for two months 
the teamster didn’t drive that mule. But 
the mule never forgot him. He never 
made any attempt to injure his new 
driver, who knew enough to treat him 
decently. But one day the old teamster 
came back. The mule remembered him. 
He waited with as much docility and 
patience as an ox until he was harnessed, 
and then, when the old teamster was off 
his guard, he let fly with both heels, 
caught that negro in the pit of the 
stomach and- stretched him out as 
dead as a hammer. The old teamster 
was standing right there by him, but 
that mule didn’t make any attempt to 
kick him. He had just been laying for 
the fellow who walloped him two months 
before, and when he had finished him he 
was satisfied.—Buffalo Horse World. 

——____»¢q@>o—_—__—_——__ 


Stand Out o’ My Sunshine. 





Standing or kneeling on the sidewalk 
were a group of boys intent upon a game 


panion : 

“Stand out o’ my sunshine, can’t ye? 
I can’t half see what I’m aimin’ at when 
you shut off the light.’’ 

We went on our way, laughing at his 
earnestness, yet with a wish in our sore 
hearts that his admonition would reach 
a wider circle. For in the great game of 
life that busies us all—this tangled, com- 
plex life—there are so many who are 
barring the light. They watch the work 
that is going on around them, and by 
chilling indifference or contemptuous 
comment, shut out the sunlight of hope 
and courage, and so spoil many an aim 
that might else be true. 

If we cannot help, at least let us stand 
out of the sunlight, and not throw our 
shadow over those who need clear vision 
and a steady hand for the task before 
them. There are many people, good 
people, of whom, if their friends dared 
to ask what they most desire, it would | —— 
be: “Stand out of the sunshine, and 
don’t shut off the light.’’ —Selected. 

—_—_—_+a>o______ 

Elliottson,’’ said his mother, ‘have 
you quarrelled with your friend Tick- 
lowell Howjames ? 

‘‘No, Mamma,”’ responded the little 
Boston boy. ‘‘But I do not associate 
with him now. He and I entertain diff- 
erent views regarding the solution of the 
English sparrow problem.”’ 7 

————— 

Teachers sow in young minds seeds 


A regular 4 years’ course Medi- 


STUDY shaogo 
MEDICINE 


modate School Teachers desir- 
IN THE 


ing to study Medicine. 
SUMMER 
AT 


The year’s work is divided into 
s * 
Illinois 


three terms of 3 months each. 
Two of these terms of 6 
months’ attendance, entitles 
the student to credit for one 
year’s work. 
First term begins 
Jan. 1, 1900. 
‘ nd term begins 
Medical April 1: 1900 
Third term begins 
College July 1, 1900. 
. For particulrrs, write 
(SUMMER SCHOOL) HEMAN a M. D 
, 
TATE St., ICAGO, 
CHICAGO, = ussrrmsn, cx 





80 DAYS FREE TRIAL, 
w8-WE TRUST YOU- 


NO CASH REQUI; 





ts, ALL CATALOGUES 
VICTOR MFG. CO. ; Dept. P21, 161- 167 P Piymouth Pl. ,Chiecago, II. 
___When writing mention NORMAL SREEROONSS, 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 
vod Sa Oe he 


Study at HOME. Prepare for salaried position. 
Stene’s and Teachers always in demand. Thor- 
ough Mail instruction, Students in every State. 
System endorsed by U.S. G’vt. aemygg d success. 
Particulars and Trial Lesson Fr te to-day. 
SAUSSER’S SCHOOL OF ‘SHORTHAND, 
Dept. C, Sausser BI’dg., Tyrone, Pa. 




















Boys & Girls 


We are Ly: away watches, cameras, solid goldg 
rings, sporting goods, musical instruments & many 
other valuable premiums to boys and girls for sell- 
ing 18 packages of Royal Engtich Ink Powder at 0c each. 





Every package makes 50c worth of fine ink. We ask no money— 
send your name and address, and we will forward you 18 pack- 
ages with premium list and full instructions. When yousellthe 
Ink Powder send the money to us and select your premium. 
This is an honest offer. We truat you. Don’t lose this grand 





whose fullness of blessings can never be 
known nor even estimated. What a 
noble calling.—Heinrich Byron. 


of marbles. One little urchin, with 
knuckles on the chalked line, suddenly 
raised his head to call out to a com- 


geportanity, Write for the outfit today. Address all orders to 
Imperial Ink Concern, 78 Adams St. Oak Park, Ill, 


When writing mention NorMAL INSTRUCTOR. 











NEW NERVE FORCE--NO DRUGS. 





For 30 years I have been showing men the road to strength. I have demonstrated a natural rem- 
edy to be the true remedy. I have made a specialty of weakness of men from an abuse of Nature’s laws 
in some way or other. I could not give you as good service as some doctors in fevers ‘or pneumonia or 
small-pox. Of course I studied the subjects, but this is a day of specialties. 

I know the nervous and glandular system of men. That’s mystrongcard. I treat weak men and 
weak men only. In the beginning let me say I use no drugs. When I take your money I want to give 
you valuein retnrn. I couldn’t do that and give you drugs for weakness, because they never cure, they only 
stimulate. They give ‘‘quick’’ results but you fall back into the same old condition, maybe a worse one. 


I am the inventor of the 


DR. SANDEN ELECTRIC BELT 


with suspensory, now known and used throughout the world. This appliance embodies the best efforts 
of my 30 years’ experience as a specialist, and is protected by U. S. and foreign patents. Beware of imi- 


tations. There is no genuine Electric Belt but the Sanden. 

You put it on when you go to bed at night and take it off next morning. Keep this up for two or 
three months. It will make you a sound, strong man. It is applied so a soothing current will flow 
through kidneys, liver, stomach, prostrate gland, bladder and other organs. _ Electricity instantly felt, 
though under control of user by turning little regulator screw. Over 5000 cures last year. Write for 


FREE BOOK “Three Classes of Men,” 


which explains all, sent in plain sealed envelope. All letters answered by me personally ; all advice free. 


Write to-day, to address given below. 


DR. N. M. SANDEN, 826 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The Little Outcast. 





give me—cut wood, go after water, and do all 
your errands.”’ 

The troubled eyes of the speaker filled with tears. 
It was a lad stood at the outer door, pleading with a 
kindly-looking woman, who still seemed to doubt his 
good intentions. 

The cottage sat by itself on a bleak moor, or what in 
Scotland would have been called such. The time was 
near the end of November ; aficvrce wind rattled the 
boughs of the only naked tree near the house, and fled 
with a shivering sound into the doorway, as if seeking 
for warmth at the blazing fire within. 

Now and then a snowflake touched with its soft chill 
the cheek of the listener, or whitened the angry red- 
ness of the poor boy’s benumbed hands. 

The woman was evidently loth to grant the boy’s 
request, and the peculiar look stamped upon his fea- 
tures would have suggested to any mind an idea of de- 
pravity far beyond his years. 

But her mother’s heart could not resist the sorrow 
in those large, but not handsome gray eyes. 

“Come in, at any rate, till my husband comes home ; 
there, sit down by the fire; you look perishing with 
cold.” And she drew a rude chair up to the warmest 
corner ; then, suspiciously glancing at the child from 
the corners of her eyes, she continued setting the table 
for supper. 

Presently came the tramp of heavy shoes, the door 
swung open with a quick jerk, and the husband pre- 
sented himself, weary with labor. 

A look of intelligence passed between his wife and 
himself ; he too scanned the boy’s face with an expres- 
sion not evincing satisfaction, bnt nevertheless made 
him come to the table, and then enjoyed the zest with 
which he despatched his supper. 

Day after day passed, and yet the boy begged to be 
kept ‘“‘only till tomorrow,’’ so the good couple, after 
due consideration, concluded that so long as he was 
docile and worked so heartily, they would retain him. 

One day in the middle of winter, a peddler, long ac- 
customed to trade at the cottage, made his appearance, 
and disposed of his goods readily, as he had been 
waited for. 

‘You have a boy out there splitting wood, I see,”’ 
he said, pointing to the yard. 

“Yes ; do you know him?” 

“T have seen him,” replied the peddler, evasively. 

‘“‘And where? who is he? what is he?” 

“A jail-bird |’? and the peddler swung his pack over 
his shoulder: ‘‘that boy, young as he looks, I saw in 
court myself, and heard his sentence—ten months ; 
he’s a hard one—‘“‘you’d do well to look careful after 
him.” 

Oh! there was something so horrible in the word 
“ail,” the poor woman trembled as she laid away her 
purchases, nor could she be easy till she had called the 
boy in and assured him that she knew the dark part of 
his history. — 

Ashamed and distressed, the child hung down his 
head ; his cheeks seemed bursting with his hot blood ; 
his lip quivered, and anguish was painted vividly up- 
on his forehead, as if the words were branded in his 
flesh. 

“Well, he muttered, his whole frame relaxing as if a 
burden of guilt or joy had suddenly rolled off, ‘I may 
as well go to ruin at once—there’s no use in trying to 
be better—everybody hates and despises me—nobody 
cares about me. I may as well go to ruin at once! 

“Tell me,’’? said the woman, who stood off far 
enough for flight if that should be necessary, “how 
came you to go so young to that dreadful place? 
Where.was your mother ? 

“Oh !’? exclaimed the boy, with a burst of grief that 
was terrible to behold, “Oh! I hain’t got no mother, 
oh ! I hain’t had no mother ever since I was a baby. 


OM eiven Istay, ma’am? [ll do anything you 
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growing vehement, and the tears gushing out of his 
strange-looking gray eyes, ‘‘I wouldn’t’a been bound 
out, and kicked, and cuffed, and laid onto with whips ; 
I wouldn’t been saucy, and got knocked down, and 
then run away, and stole because I was hungry. Oh! 
I hain’t got no mother—I haven’t had no mother since 
I was a baby.” 

The strength was all gone from the poor boy, and he 
sank on his knees sobbing great choking sobs, and 
rubbing the hot tears away with his knuckles. And 
did that woman stand there unmoved? Did she coldly 
tell him to pack up and be off—the jail-bird ? 

No, no; she had been a mother; and though all her 
children slept under the cold sod in the churchyard, 
was a mother still. 

She went up to that poor boy, not to hasten him 
away, but to lay her hand kindly, softly on his head— 
to tell him to look up, and from henceforth find in her 
amother. Yes, she even put her arms about the neck 





If I’d only had a mother,” he continued, his anguish 





of that forsaken, deserted child ; she poured from her 





mother’s heart sweet, womanly words of counsel and 
tenderness. 

“Oh, how sweet was her sleep that night! how soft 
was her pillow! She had linked a poor suffering heart 
to hers by the most silken and strongest bands of love. 
She had plucked some thorns from the path of a little 
sinning but striving mortal. 

Did the boy leave her? 

Never—he is with her still, a vigorous, manly, prom- 
ising youth. The low character of his countenance 
has given place to an open, pleasing expression, with 
depth enough to make it an interesting study. His 
foster-father is dead, his good foster-mother, aged and 
sickly, but she knows no want. The once poor outcast 
is her only dependence, and nobly does he repay the 
trust.—The Christian Life. 

——__ +a 

Experience shows that success is due less to ability 
than to zeal. The winner is he who gives himself to 
the work, body and soul.— Charles Burton, 
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Boys With Backbones. 





Extract from an address deliverea at 
William and Mary College, Richmond, 
Va., by Rev. E. A. Dickinson. 

‘‘Naturalists tell us that the fish which 
swim up stream have the best developed 
backbones. A man to be worth any- 
thing to his fellow-men must have a 
backbone. He must be ever ready to 
shoulder responsibility and stand for the 
right at any and every cost. When 
called to choose between congratulations 
and curses he will often deliberately 
take the latter, preferring to be misun- 
derstood and misrepresented by even 
his best friends to retaining their favor 
at the loss of his self-respect. 

Such a man, nin tyv-nine cases out of a 
hundred even in this life, will get far 
more out of this world (to say nothing 
of the better life where he will reap life 
everlasting) than the mere time server, 
whose one thought is self-advancement. 
The truth is that you can’t fool the 
people now as it was done years ago. 

The schoolmaster is abroad in the land, 
and the public is being enlightened. All 
around are men and women who are 
doing a good deal of independent think- 
As quick as thought, almost they 
will see through you and ascertain of 
what kind of stuff you are made, and 
their measure of you will be accepted by 
the less intelligent around them as me 
true measure. 

“There must be, too, a whole-souled 
devotion to the special calling to which 
you give yourself, and constant seeking 
to avail yourself of every help that can 
be secured. In this day it will not do 
to run in the old ruts—to cling to 
methods simply because they were held 
by those who have gone before you. In 
everything we should look out for a more 
excellent way. It has been well said 
that nothing has been done by man that 
cannot be better done. There is no 
effort of science or art that may not be 
exceeded. Tliere’s no depth of philos- 
ophy that cannot be deeper sounded ; no 
light of imagination that may not be 
passed by a strong and soaring wing.” 
But to improve on those who have gone 
before us, we must go ahead of them in| 
burning enthusiasm and tireless labor. 

“There is fascination about laying our 
troubles upon others which is not con- 
fined to any one class or condition, but 
is found among all callings in life. I 
have a friend who has a dozen times 
attempted to run a newspaper and every 
time he has run it in the ground, and 
yet, today (and at his last day) he will 
insist that but for the fault of others 
these sundry vanishing ventures would 
each have been a shining success. It 
would not be difficult to cite other in- 
stances in which men have failed as 
signally who never once dreamed that 
the fault was theirs. Itis human nature 
to take the good to ourselves and give 
the bad to our neighbors.” 

++ —____ 
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Fi FEL YOUR PULSE 


Place your finger = our pulse and see if your heart beats reg- 
ularly wre steadily. f there Es a ee skipping or irregularity 
of the beats, your heart 1 is weak or diseased, and there is no 
telling how soon it will stop beating altogether. Heart troubles, dan- 
gerous as they are, can be instantly recognized by all. No doctor 
can tell better than you if yourheartis out of order. But remember 
that irregular or skipping beats are only one s ymptom, and in 
prow dl _ are not found. <Any of the following are just as positive 
sure :— 


Symptoms of Heart Trouble. 


Fluttering, Palpitation, Shortness of Breath, Tenderness, 
fm Numbness or Pain in the Left Side, Arm or Under the Shoulder 
; Blade ; — Spells, Dizziness, Hungry or Weak 
Sleep,” Spots re the Eyes; Sudden Starting in 
ma Dreaming, Nightmare, Choking Sensation in 
5 Oppre ressed Feeling in Chest ; Cold Hands and 
Feet; Batt ul to Lie on Left Side; Drowsy, Swelling 
of the Feet or Ankles (one of the surest signs), Neural- 
gia Around the Heart. Persons having even one of these symp- 
toms should not delay treatment a single day. 
If you have been treating your- 
Medicine Free to All. self for stomach, lung, iidney 
or nervous disease, and have failed to find a pours, the chances are 
9 in 10 that your trouble is in your heart. Hundreds of such cases 































The human heart is like a millstone : 
if you put wheat under it, it grinds the 
wheat into flour ; if you put no wheat, it 
grinds on, but then ‘tis itself it grinds 
away.—An Archbishop of Mayence. 
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Pegs and Holes. 





“I envy you, you are so well adapted to 
your profession ; in fact you seem made 
for your place in life,’”’ said a young wo- 
man who was sure that she was not made 
for hers. ‘‘Now Iam a peg in the wrong 
hole, but you fit yours exactly. You do 
fit it don’t you?” she persisted, as the 
young man she addressed made no reply. 

“Yes,” he answered, in a tone that 
said more than his words did, “I do fit 
it ; but I have had to trim my edges and 
round off my corners considerably in 
order to do so.” 

Then the woman wondered at her 
obtuseness. Recollecting what she knew 
of the man, she realized how the “‘trim- 
ming”’ and “‘rounding off’? must have cut 
tothe quick sometimes, and how the 
rough edges of that particular profes- 
sional “‘hole’’ must still abrade certain 
sensitive points on its human ‘‘peg.’’ 

“Individuality” is acry of the times, 
and hearing it we may ignore the exist- 
ence of certain holes for which pegs must 
be found or made. Never are the pegs 
perfectly shaped for their places, and 
much wisdom is needed to discover those 
which are even an approximate fit. For 
the welfare of society, as well as for the 
happiness of the individual, pegs and 
holes should match as exactly as possi- 
ble, but once having found a place as 
near his size as the order of things per- 
mits, the wise man bravely subjects him- 
self to the trimming necessary to 
perfect coincidence. Nor is compen- 
sation wanting, for he thereby at- 
tains a symmetry and beauty of char- 
acter which makes the metaphor of 
@ peg in its hole less appropriate than 


that of a jewel in its setting. 
++ 


Be Kind to Father. 


My boy, be kind to father, 
For he’s been kind to you ; 
He’s sought to lead you safely 
Your life’s brief pathway through. 
He’s cared for you and loved yuu, 
He’s tried to save you pain, 
And given kindly counsel— 
I hope not all in vain. 





He wants to see you happy, 
He wants you to be true ; 
His hopes and pride are centered, 
Believe it, boy, in you. 
How much of joy and comfort 
Is in your power to give 
This faithful, loving father, 
If rightfully you live. 


Be manly, true, and honest 
In everything that’s done, 
And show him that his counsel 
Is treasured by his son ; 
Be kind when old age sprinkles 
Its snowflakes in his hair, 
And make his last days happy, 
With loving words and care. 
—Selected. 
—_———~@aoo———_——" 


It’s A Hard World. 
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My Experiences as a Bandmaster. 
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Ethics by Experience. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11.) 
said she stole her diamond ring. 
The lady had lent it to a friend, but 
even after it came back, the story kept 
going around and Minnie says it just 
seemed to put it into people’s heads that 
she might steal.” 

“It is very much easier, said the 
teacher, ‘‘to destroy a reputation than to 
restore it.’ 

After a little more discussion, the mat- 
ter resolved itself into the fact that pain 
had been caused by a false accusation, 
based upon a hasty judgment, and the 
following mottoes were offered and con- 
sidered : 

Never accuse any one of anything 
till you know it’s so. 

Never accuse till you’ve proved it. 

Never accuse until you have to. 

Never accuse until you can do some 
good by it. 

Never accuse. 

Be not hasty in thy wrath. 

Judge not, lest ye be judged. 

Be not over hasty. 

Think the best of people. 

Give him the benefit of the doubt. 

Think well till the last. 

The last was chosen. 


+ ee 
How He Was Cured. 





‘IT don’t believe all I hear about the 
unwholesomeness of cigarettes,’’ said a 
young man who was addicted to the 
cigarette habit. “I acknowledge they 
are nasty things to smoke, and very 
offensive to some people, without doubt ; 
but I won’t be abused into reforming, 
and I won’t swear off.’’ 

‘Tt always seems to me,’’ he went on, 
“that a fellow can’t trust himself if he 
has to quit anything by swearing off. 
If anybody will show me some good, 
sound reason why I should be ashamed 
to smoke cigarettes, I’ll quit for good and 
all without taking a vow.”’ 





‘Do you mean that?” asked the friend 
to whom he was speaking. 

oT do.’? 

“Then come with me.”’ 

The two young men went out on the 
street, stationed themselves at a prom- 
inent corner and waited. Presently a 
little Italian boy came along. He hada 
basket on his arm. It was half-full of 
the stumps of cigars and cigarettes which 
he had picked up from the gutters, and 
he was adding to his stock momentarily 
from the same source. 

“What do you do with those, my 
boy?” inquired one of the young men, 

“Sell ’em. Cigaretta factory. Ten 
centa a quart,”’ replied the lad. 

“Do you believe in doing anything to 
encourage that sort of industry !’? asked 
the friend. 

“On my honor, no!’? answered the 
cigarette smoker. 

He took a box of the “‘coffin-nails” 
from his pocket, deliberately tore them 
to fragments, threw them away, and 
never smoked another.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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The Consistences. 





‘Accordion plaiting went out of style 
long ago, ’”’ she said, severely. 

“Of course,’? answered the man who 
calmly displays his ignorance ; ‘‘a quiet 
little thing like an accordion wouldn’t 
stand any show among the riotous loud- 
ness of current styles. It ought to be 
something in the orchestrion or brass 
band style.’’— Washington Star. 


++ —__—__. 


CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 


Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, 
long considered incurable; and yet there is one 
remedy that will positively cure catarrh in any 
of its stages. For many yeurs this remedy was 
used by the late Dr. Stevens, a widely noted au- 
thority on all diseases of the throat and lungs. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all suffer- 
ers from Catarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and 
nervous diseases, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparin 
and using. Sent by mail by addressing, wit! 
stamp, naming this & ae W.A.Noyes,920 Powers 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


B. & B. 


A Silk Sensation. 


New striped, rich solid color Taffeta 
silks, 

Clear, vivid cerise, red, green, brown, 
violet and rich dark helio. 

Superb 75c quality, 50c. 

Extraordinary resources for the best 
productions, and small profit selling, 
secures for this store’s public unrivaled 
opportunities. 

Intrinsic merit—and less to pay. 

These fine Taffetas, 50c, an example 
of it we want every reader to investi- 
gate. Can’t be touched in the market 
under 75c. 

Choice waist styles. 

Do a great business in Laces and Em- 
broideries—Get our special Lace and 
Embroidery catalogue, and note why— 


assortments, choiceness, prices. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
DEPT.E. § ALLEGHENY, PA, 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 
8,000 APPOINTMENTS airing "ite 


year to Civil Service places, and a 
larger number is pending for 1900. We pre- 
pared BY MAIL a large per cent of the successful 
ones for the examination, and the lucky ones of 1900 
will be —. y those whom we assist. us asaist 
you. Send for free catalogue, No. 4 C. 
Columbian Correspondence College, 225 
Pennsylvania Avenue 8S, E., Washington, D. C. 


How To Be Beautiful 


Every lady desires to know this; and for a short 
time only, we will send FREE and postpaid our 
new book “Toilet Talks’ to any lady sending name 
and address. It tells about toilet preparations and 
appliances, how, when and what to use, and where 
togetthem. Sendatonce. G.H. HUNT, T.D., 











Monroe Center, Ill. 





SeHeHeHeHeHeHedHeHeHede 
Normal Instructor, 50c. 
e ad Che Pathfinder, $1.00 


BOTH ONE YEAR FOR $1.25. 


Every teacher should subscribe for and receive regularly the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. If youare not now 
a subscriber, look over this issue, which is a fair sample of each issue, and consider whether you can afford to be 
without it for the small amount it will cost you. 


The PATHFINDER is the beau ideal of a current topics paper. 


) 


It is a clean, bright, ably edited weekly 


paper and arranged especially for that purpose. In it you get the important news of the week, minus the dirt and 
waste, written up in able and readable style, with special arcticles on new discoveries, valuable inventions or 
great events. It is a paper which every teacher can use to advantage in the schoolroom or for their own improve- 
ment. The PATHFINDER is published at Pathfinder, D. C. (a suburb of Washington named in its honor) 
and a sample copy may he secured by addressing it. 

The price of the PATHFINDER is $1.00 a year, but by special arrangement we are able to offer you 


BOTH PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1.25. 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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John Grant’s Opportunity. 





John Grant, as the Youth’s Companion 
tells the story, at eighteen had engaged 
himself to work in a hardware store at 
two dollars a week. ‘You can make 
yourself useful by becoming acquainted 
with all the details of the business, and 
as fast as you prove yourself capable, we 
will recognize your services in some 
way,’’ said his employers. 

After several weeks, John who had 
been closely watching, observed that his 
employer always attended to the check- 
ing of the bills of imported foreign goods. 
These, he found, were in German and 
French. He resolutely set to work to 
study the bills, also commercial German 
and French, in which they were written. 

One day a larger assortment than usual 
came in much to the dismay of Mr. 
Williams, who exclaimed: ‘‘I don’tsee 
how I can spare the time to mark these 
goods |’? 

‘Let me do it,” quietly replied John. 

“Vou?” 

“Yes, sir; I think I can do it cor- 
rectly.” 

‘‘But these bills are in French.’ 

“T have been studying French and 
German. I think I can read any bill 
that we have ever had.”’ 

“Well, try it, and see how much you 
make out.’’ 

Mr. Williams watched him for a while, 
and then said: ‘“‘You seem to know 
what you are about. If you can do this 
all right, it will relieve me more than I 
can tell.” 

John did the work so satisfactorily 
that, at the next importation, the bill 
was handed to him as a matter of course. 

One day, a month later, he was called 
into the office and interviewed by both 
the active members of the firm. The 
senior member said: “In my forty 
year’s experience in this business, you 
are the first boy who has seen this op- 
portunity and improved it. I always 
had to do the work until Mr. Williams 
came, and one reason why he became a 
member of the firm was because he could 
attend to this part of the business. We 
want you to take charge of the foreign 
goods. It isan important position ; in 
fact, it isa matter of necessity that we 
have some one who can do this work. 
You, only, of the twenty young men we 
have here, saw the place and fitted your- 
self for it.” 

His pay was advanced to ten dollars a 
week ; in five years, he received eighteen 
hundred dollars salary, and had been 
sent to France and Germany. ‘John 
Grant,’’ said his employer, ‘‘will probably 
become a member of the firm at thirty. 
He saw the opportunity, and fitted him- 
self for it at some sacrifice ; but it paid. 
It always pays.’’—Success. 

——_ + aao—___—— 

Business Before Pleasure. 





“Tt’s a shame,’ said the summer 
boarder, ‘‘for you to waste so much land 
on that pig-pen when you might turn it 
into a beautiful lawn.” 

‘‘Nay,’’ replied the farmer, who knew 
his business; “‘the pen is mightier than 
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A Little Dead Bird. 





The celebrated Russian novelist, Tur- 
genieff, tells a touching incident from his 
own life, which awakened in him senti- 
ments that have colored all his writings. 

When he wasa boy of ten, his father 
took him out one day bird shooting. As 
they tramped across the brown stubble, 
a golden pheasant rose with a low whirr 
from the ground at his feet and with the 
joy of a sportsman, he raised his gun and 
fired, wild with excitement, when the 
creature fell fluttering at his side. Life 
was ebbing fast, but the instinct of the 
mother was stronger than death itself, 
and with a feeble flutter of her wings 
the mother bird reached the nest where 
her young brood were huddled, uncon- 
scious of danger. - Then, with such a 
look of pleading and reproach that his 
heart stood still at the ruin he had 
wrought (and never to his dying day did 
he forget the feeling of guilt that came 


_| to him at that moment), the little brown 


head toppled over, and only the dead 
body of the mother shielded her nest- 
lings. 

“Father, father!’ he cried, ‘what 
have I done?”’ and he turned his horror- 
stricken face to his father. But not to 
his father’s eye had this little tragedy 
been enacted, and he said : 

“Well done, my son; that was well 
done for your first shot. You will soon 
be a fine sportsman.”’ 

“Never, father; never again will I 
destroy any living creature. If that is 
sport I will have none of it. Life is 
more beautiful to me than death, and 
since I cannot give life, I will not take 
it.””’—Dumb Animals. 

—___._ - ++ ___- 
Practical. 





“So you’d have all the money in the 
world divided equally, would ye?” said 
the woman. 

“So I would,” said the man. ‘I would 
that. Evéry man would have the same 
amount of money.” 

‘‘And what would you do,”’ asked the 
woman, with a bit of fun in her eye, 
‘‘when you'd drunk up all your fortune?” 

The man’s excitement did not abate, 
and he replied without a moment’s hesi- 
tation: ‘‘Why, then, by heavens we’d 
have to level it off once more, d’ye see, 
and divide over again.’’— Worcester 
Gazette. 





faa NO ADVANCE IN PRICES 
| $1 5.5 IN SPITE OF RECENT ADVANCES IN RAW MATERIAL. 


b sdnok - uy our beautiful latest model Arlington Gem 

Head Sewing Machine Doneessinig all the known 

improvements, cach as Self Thread, ng Vibrating Shuttle; Self Setting Needle; Auto- 
matic Bobbin Winder, etc.; adapted to light and heavy *work. Full set of attach- 
ments free. A better machine than some sold at from 825 to 835. Shi pped direct 
from factory at wholesale prices C. O. D. or on 30 days free trial in ny4 own home, 


No agent’s or dealer’s large profits to pay. A positive vine of 


WARRANTED 20 YEARS. Money promptly refunded 
if not found as represented. We have over 50 different 
styles including some a8 OW AS.......ccccescccsececceseeceeses 
. A Good High Arm Machine at $9.75. 

Our New Ball Bearing Kenwood Sewing Machines are the easiest running te on earth. 
Achild can operate them. A $65.00 Kenwood, with decorated wood work, piano finish, $22.00. A $55.00 Ball 
Bearing Arlington, $19.00. 50 CENTS DISCOUNT ALLOWED ON ALL MACHINES FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 
As to our reliability we refer to the First National Bank of Chicago or any other Chicago Bank and Dun’s or 
Bradstreet’s Commercial Reports. Write at once for our Large Lilustra’ Catalogue and Special Freight Offer. 


Address. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158-164 W. VanBuren St., Dept, B-313, CHICAGO,ILL, 
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BIG - BARGAIN - OFFER; 


We have put up in packages, the following! 





ZLZAILATS 


HOW TO BECOPE QUICK AT FIGURES $1.00 
BROWN’S QUESTION BOOK $1.25 
BOX NUMBER CARDS AS 
BOX ALPHABET CARDS AS 
BUSY WORK SERIES $1.20 
POCKET DICTIONARY 50 


Total 4.25 
All of which will be sent to any address for $1.35 (postage 28c. 
extra) together with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR for one days 


If the purchaser be a subscriber then his subscription will he credited with fifty cents. 
the sale of this combination BP gpomg = is limited you should not hesitate but order 7 % 
once. All the books, etc., offered are from the publishers’ regular editions, and the offer is 
made merely to close out certain titles. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y 


ELLE LI LILA LTLALALALULALALATA TALULA EALLEALALTEALALILT 
RING AND BRACELET FREE. 


This gold shellringand silver chain bracelet with lock and key warranted 
for5years. Given free forselling our ROSEBUD PERFUME WONDER, 
**king of all perfumes and moth destroyers.”” Send your name and & 
address, NO MONEY, and we Wili send you 10 packs postpaid to sell at 10 
cents each, meen sold, send us $1.00 and we a ew forward ring 
and bracelet. ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Woodsboro, Md. 


F R E FSILK SILK DRESS 


Full10 to Seance neremnctborernree Tek, brown, 
shades. Here isan hi ay poe © beating 
Ee our offer of ask drvea free in Di in. English & we guarantee to send it 
with a solid cout is — which we give absoluely free to 6 every 
swering » Tet A, oho wills wal pont Foxes of our Positive Corn Cure at 26 ets, abox. If you 
to do this, order salveto-day & we w New it by mail, when sold you send us the 31 50 & wi 
‘ou this handsome present exactly as we agree same day speney' A received We | ey thises - 
rdinary inducement to convince you we have the best Corn Cure on earth. There chance 
about ii ‘ou comply with the offer we send you; the silk dress will beriven abeclutely Eee fall 10to 
color yoa dexire. “Dok Don’t pay out - a hile 
wo. 


SUITILELELLTALIEA 





















green or pink, in i 





good money for a handsome dresswhile youcan get one free for ge 
nce MFR’S SUPPLY Dull. H, No. 65 Fifth Ave, Now York City. 

















| gga | LEARN TO HYPNOTIZE! 


Reader, do you desire to become a Ss Do you want to know how to utilize the most 
powerful and mysterious force of nature ? ou value control oyer others? Do yau value the means 
of securing friendship, love and personal influence? Do you value the power to conquer pain and 
banish sickness, to reform a misguided friend, to gain business success, to win wealth, position and 

happiness? If you do, you must learn to Hypnotize. Why not? No other accomplishment is so easi! 
acquired. It can be mastered in a few hours time, without leaving your home. It costs nothing 
to find out allaboutit. The greatest Hypnotist of the centur has just issued in book 
) form a large and exhaustive TREATISE, or Instructor in a covering the 
vee Toye of his Science, and he will send it while the tion lasts, absolutely 
‘0 ALL who apply. The book is profusely illustrated, containing hundreds of 


















. beautiful and artistic engravings, and shows as 
SJ never was dene before the principles, features, 
. wonders and uses of this mysterious Science, all 
WA in a popular and peeing site. Ittells you just 
§ what Hypnotism is, and what you may accom- 
 plish with it. It shows you how you may sway 
the minds of others, perform astounding feats and 
Ny produce amusement by the hour. New and in- 
stantaneous methods. Success absolutely guar- } 
anteed. Remember, this grand work costs you 
nothing. It benefits everybody who reads it. It say you in touch with the 
wonder-science of the age. Read it anyhow. is absolutely FREE. A 
postal card will bring it by return mail, all charges paid. Apply at once to 
PROF. L. A. HARRADEN, Box 320, JACKSON, MICH. 






















low combination prices: 


State Departments. 
year for the above prices. 





the sward:—Philadelphia North American. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 


Is offered, together with the INSTRUCTOR one year, at the following remarkably 


CLOTH BOUND 88c; PAPER COVER 78c. 


This is a standard book for teachers, adopted as a required text-book by many 
You can secure it and a first-class educational journal one 


If you desire a copy of Page’s and are already a subscriber to the Instructor, 
remit either of the above amounts and your subscription will be advanced one year. 


NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y, 
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Don’t Marry 

Until you have ob- 
tained latest styles 
and finest quality of 
our ENGRAVED WED- 
DING INVITATIONS. 
Samples, prices and 
booklet sent free. 100 
ENGRAVED SCRIPT Visit- 
ing cards (name only) 
made for one dollar. Orders, no matter 
how distant, attended to and mailed in 
two days after received by us. We do the 
largest Engraving business in the United 
States. Our customers reside in every 
state Address J. P. Stevens, 47 Whitehall 
street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Grow Your Hair and Earn _ 








MRGDree 
OF DANDRUFF 





in 
3° YEAR. 


2° YEAR 
N'T BE BALD. 


DR. One he ccweteg ae scape au 


tchin, sor 
MAKES. AIR GROW. 
DANDRUFF CURE e 50c. Some druggists sell it 

Your ene. ‘Back if it Fails. 
Write ve int ti book on 
for FREE TRIAL scaip diseases,” symptom 
blank for FREE ADVICE and full account of un- 
ique $500 Cash Prize hairgrowing contest. Address : 
DR. A. E. RHODES CO., 

HAIR and SCALP SPECIALISTS, Lowell, Mass. 


ER FE trial bottle of Dr Rhodes’ Astringent Hair 
Lotion,the great hair grower, wig ‘ou ask for it. 
Reference—Mercha 


TEACHERS. 


On receipt of 20c,asample copy of the Lydia 
Avery Coonly’s cantata of the seasons 


THE MAGIC HOUR 


will be mailed post free. Bright songs, good dia- 
logues and recitations. Appty riate for Harvest 
festivals. THE BIGLOW & [IAIN CO., Clark 
and Adams Sts., Chicago. 


is the only publication of its 
p um 0 kind—the only one contain- 
ing popular scientific works 


Library Of Science issn nis orks’ 


tains only works of 

acknowledged e¢x- 

cellence by authors in the first rank in the world of 

science, In this series are well 1 sopessoused the writ- 

ings of Darwin, Huxley, Pponcer, tys pzadall, 

Proctor, and other leaders oft ought. logues 
Sree; or send fifteen cents for a sample A. to 


The HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5 Ave., N.Y. 


LADIES TO DO PLAIN SEWING 


home, per day, four months work guaranteed 
Send we i Seamens for sample and particulars. 
R. W. Hutton & Co., Dept. 119, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our New Catalogue For 1900. 


containing a list of 2500 Pease, is now ready. 
We should like to send it to you FREE. Our 
prices are sure to interest you. Address 

J. M. HANSON, Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 


Two Capital School Songs. 
“Pip-pe-ty Pop,” (with motions) 5 eee. “How 
the Crow Missed it.” 5cents. Addre: 
H. R. PALMER, Box 2841, SN. ¥. City. 


HARTMAN'S Patent Stiaine 


Blinds, Im- 
rand 
recom- 




















roved Venetian Blinds, Doo 
indow Screens s) jally 
mended for school 


ouses, Y collagen, 
etc., where blinds usually receive 
rough usage ; are noteasily injured. 
Many thousands in public schools. 
Send for free booklet, or send 6 cts 
stamps for 100 Page I mi catalogue. 


Hartman Sliding Blind Co., 
71 Bauer Ave., Crestline, Ohio. 
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Ground Squirrels and Gophers.! 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16. ) 

mals, we find that the little snails have 
only to drag their ever present shell 
houses under some convenient log or 
stone and there retire within their shells 
for the winter. And turtles, of course, 
must find mud quarters for their long 
naps. Early in the fall, or when insect 
food grows scarce, our slick friends— 
popularly known asenemies—the snakes, 
retire into deep holes and hibernate for 
the winter. 

Mr. Woodchuck, that odd and inter- 
esting cousin of the squirrel and chip- 
munk, is one of the underground winter 
colony. He is much averse to cold, and 
before frost comes hies him to his snug 
dark hole in the ground and sleeps 
soundly all winter. He is said to be 
very particular as to how he goes to bed 
and curls himself up with his nose be- 
neath his paws so that his breath warms 
his toes. He has feasted well all sum- 
mer and stored up enough fat to serve 
him for both winter food and _ fuel. 
Hence he does not need a provision 
room in his hole. Quite otherwise is it 
with the little ground squirrels or chip- 
munks, which spend most of the winter 
in their warm nests in underground 
homes or burrows. They must eat and 
nap by turns and a pantry full of acorns, 
and other nuts and corn is very essential 
to their winter. 

There is a cunning little gnawer, the 
jumpi'g mouse, which sleeps all winter 
in a deep hole in the ground. Qn the 
contrary, the meadow mice which nest 
among the tall grasses are winter wide- 
awakes. They hide away under stumps 
and old fence posts, but unless the snows 
are very heavy, frisk about a great deal, 
doing much damage by gnawing the 
roots of shrubs and fruit trees. Another 
active animal in winter is the muskrat, 
that cunning fellow with the beautiful 
soft fur coat and musky odor. I think 
you know his domed winter house, 
built in shallow water, of reeds, sticks 
and mud. He has a nice dry living 
room above water, but an open passage 
underneath the water, so that he can go 
out in winter to forage for vegetable 
food. From the tiny muskrat, we might 
pass‘on to study the larger and wonder- 
ful homes of the wise beavers, whose 
lodges in the lake or stream are marvels 
of forethought and skill. 

We should like to be given a glimpse 
or two into some of the winter dens of 
animals, the black bear for instance, the 
fox, the porcupine. Bears usually hiber- 
nate during the severe part of winter. 
The fox frequently goes hunting in win- 
ter, but he also indulges in good long 
naps during which, like the woodchuck, 
he lies in a particular position. Can you 
see how fortunate he is, in having such a 
warm bushy tail to curl over his paws 
and keep them warm? 

It is in crevices in rocks or tree holes 
that we must seek for the winter den of 
the porcupine. ‘A living pincushion, 
pins point up,” is the description some 
one has given of this odd gnawing ani- 
mal, You will not find him fast asleep, 
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BROWN’S perro 
- FAMOUS: 


sin suman PICTURES 


Authors and their Homes, Famous Paintings, Architecture, Etc: 
150 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 100 MADONNAS. 


Our Pictures are very much Superior to any others. A comparison will 
prove this. Send two 2-cent stamps for four sample pictures and 24-page cata- 
logue, illustrated with thirty (30) pictures. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 
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gonk ple, Cures Ailments 
Muu” §=©Peculiar to Women 


uickly, Cheaply, Surely 
TRIAL FREE. pore Teo else has failed. 

it edicine, NO INTERNAL SUPPORT, gx 
nothing ob ob 2A éctionable. acetal weak women well, 
women 
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strength, com aT sor 
less boon tothe fecble w: n 
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Worn with any dress, with or without corset. 


hy suicer when poaith and comfort are 60 
; easily obtained? The following is one of more 
than 15,000 similar 5 


rs: 
TIL, July 14, 1899. ff 
12 years fro 2, ee tee womb, con- 
stipation, backache, sleepless nights, headache, a/ 
nervousness, and genera) weakness all over. ae 
wearing your Brace 6 months, | I thank God and 
ou that I have new life ail thro neh me; can dotw mo 
ays work in one;no more terrible backache—al 
ne; I sleep all night long; my nerves are wonder- 
'ully strengthened; mi is better than it 7% 
for years; 


r our free trial offer, information F 
vd and illustrated boo! all mailed ff 
op fo pres n plain sealed nH ng Address, 


free{n plain eenled envelope, 64 Salina, Kansas. \ 
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First of This 
First of That} 


Ere 
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, In this, the most unique _histori- ’ 
3 cal book ever published, will be 
3 found the first incident of ent t 
4 
3 
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» 3500 seperate events in American ¢ 
> History. For instance: The title of § 
> the first newspaper in each state ¢ 
and when founded; When Daniel s 








; Wekster made his first speech in congress and the subject ; When and where $ > 
{ the first bridge was built across the Mississippi, also the first R. R. bridge to ¢ 
> cross it and the date the first locomotive ran over it; Where and when the : 
> first locomotive was made in America, what it was called, also the name of § 
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the first locomotive engineer and where and when he served. 





Would You Like toKnow! .... 


When the first telegraph and the first telephone were used ? 

What the first telegraph despatch ever sent was and when it was sent? 

When the first silver and gold coins of each denomination were coined ? 

Who was first vacinated in this country, where and when ? 

Where and when the first Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, Catholic 
and other denominations built their first church ? 

Where and when the first lead, copper, iron and other minerals were mined? 

Where and when the first cattle, horses, swine, sheep, etc., were brought to America? , 

When and to whom the first patent and copyright were issued—the article patented 
and the title of the book copyrighted ? 

If you wish to know all these things and about 3500 other firsts in American history, ¢ 
consu. 


First of This and First of That. 
Price, Cloth bound, $1.00. 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER: This book will be furnished with 
Normal Instructor one year (new or renewal) for 88c and 10c extra for 
postage. 

FREE: It will be given free as a ¢ 
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INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., PO STAGE 10c EXTRA. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Where “real style” 


exists, ' 
Beifeld © 
garments <% 
are . 


There is 
“real 












style” 
in 
Beifeld 
gar- 
fabrics, ta the bandtcmtes syne 
exclusive styles by skilled, No. 5006 





scientific men tailors, and 
guaranteed to fit and ever 
hold their shape. 


A Book of Styles Free, 
By applying for it through 
your local dealer, or di- 
rect, if preferred, we 
will mail free the Bei- 
feld Catalogue of over 

gin: 







$7.50 











200 original styles in 
Cloaks, , Skirts, 
Waists and Furs, 
with surprisingly 
low priced quotations. 
Prices ‘way lower’ than 
asked for ordinary garments. 

Style leading retailers in all 
fashion centers handle the famous 
] Cloaks, Suits, 
and Furs because for years these 
brated garments have been the 
of the t dressed women of 









No 3378 Fine black double breasted kersey coat, scol- 
3 ~  loped all around bottom, double silk stitched, 
best black silk serge lining with black satin faced lapels, 
six pearl buttons, finest custom finish inside $10 00 
ae ee een ta 2 ae “4 
igh grade black or navy worsted cheviot dress 
No. 3656 skirt,heavily embroidered with black 5 00 
soutache braid, asshown, French back. Price, . 
0. Very newest dark grey plaid back walking 
2 skirt; plain grey outside; grey plaid inside; 
band of same cloth atthe bottom with numerous $ | 50 
rows of silk stitching; strictly high-grade. Price, “ 
These or any other Beifeld styles can be ordered at home 
through your dealer, as the Beifeld make is being handled 
by some one retailer in almost every town of consequence. 
If your dealer will not supply you, send your order direct, 
giving bust measure for jacket and size of waist and front 
skirt length for skirt, and we will have your order filled. 
Remember, every Beifeld garment has the fj > 
label sewed on the inside, none genuine ary Gal 
without it. Watch this closely, as it is hé U hoe 
your guarantee of style, fit and work- [I 
manship. For our free catalogue or other 
information, address 
BEIFELD, 266 and 268 Franklin St., Chicago. 
or Prince and Green Sts., New York. 
























REDUCED TO $4.50. 


To place our regular $10.00 Har- : 
Prison Thermal Bath Cabinet in every f 
home, hospital, Dr. Cen send them com- i" : 





plete for 80 days with heater, 
mulas, etc., to any address upo 
$4.50 each. 


drugs, colda, DP eu: 
woman’s troubles, piles, 
skin, kidney and nervous 
troubles. Guaran as represented or money refun 
We're responsible. Ship eonete. Descriptive Book FREE. 
TOLEDO helessis. A aee te Agents. — the one 
above firm are reliable and do as they Foe ek - 








OUR PRICES ON 
15 





=~ ELGIN, WALTHAM 
ep ) and GOLD - FILLED WATCHES, 
iAN,. Warranted 20 Years, ARE THE LOWEST. 
ay Before you buy it will not cost you @ cent to examine 
this great ; Watch and Chain, complete, 
$4.50. cur THIS OUT and send it to us with 
your name, post office and express office addross 
and we will send you C.0. D. for examination 
this beautifully engraved 14k double hunting 
case, gold plated, stem wind and stem set watch 
fitted with a richly jeweled movement, guaran- 
teed a perfect timekeeper and equal in ap 
$35.00 watch. A long gold plated 







pay the express agen price 
50 and express-charges and itis yours, 
by Mention if you want gent’s or ladies 
YX DIAMOND JEWELRY Co., 
7 CHICAGO, Lt. 
w Dept. A27, 225 Dearborn Street. 





uu: 


;alsoo’ w 
of Jewelry and Address 
LYNN & CO., 48 Bond Street, New York Ci 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Grouna Squirrels and Gophers. 





(CONTINUFD FROM PAGE 36), 

for he is too hungry a beast altogether, 
and has a busy life in winter, gnawing 
twigs and bark of trees. Some excellent 
tree bark is the choicest Thanksgiving or 
Christmas dinner to this pincushion fel- 
low. He destroys much valuable wood, 
but is gentle and harmless personally. 

There isatiny mouse-like burrowing 
mammal, the mole, which I think you 
have often had glimpses of during the 
summer, and which you perhaps have 
caught in the act of taking winter pos- 
session of a warm underground home. 
You need not expect to see his moleship 
emerge from this nest until spring, un- 
less the season prove a very open one. 
I have not mentioned some of your 
favorite friends, the rabbits, in this talk, 
as we shall learn of their winter where- 
abouts in our study next month. 

And now, we wish a warm safe winter 
to our animal friends, to most of whom 
we have bidden a long “five or six 
months” good gight. 

Guessing Game. 





One child stands and says: 

“T was small and round and hard. I 
was put down inthe ground. The sun 
made the earth warm. The rain made 
it soft and wet. By and by my coat was 
too small. It burst open. I put out a 
little sprout. My root grew down into 
the ground. It looked like a long white 
thread. My head just peeped above the 
ground. Soon my green leaves grew 
larger and I had a longer stem and more 
leaves. ButIcouldn't stand up. I put 
out a little green arm and found a cord 
to grow on. 

I climbed up very fast. Soon I had 
buds on a long green stem. When they 
opened their wings, the flowers looked 
like pink sail boats. They were ver 
sweet, WhatamI? 

Class—‘‘ You are a pink sweet pea.’’ 

A child says: 

‘*T am an animal that lives in a warm 
country. I am large. I have four legs 
with large flat feet. My neck is long and 
curves. My eyes are big and dark and 
my eyelashes are thick to keep out dust 
and sand. My mouth is large and my 
teeth can grind coarse food. My hair is 
quite long. Sometimes people cut it 
short and make nice cloth of it. I have 
one hump on my back. My cousin has 
two humps. When any one wants to get 
on my back I kneel down, so as-he can 
climb up. Icarry great packs of goods, 
too. I live in the desert. I havea kind 
of pouch to carry water so I can goa long 
time without fresh water, and only have 
very little coarse grass to eat. Iam kind 
and gentle. People could not travel a- 
cross the desert without me.” 

Class: ‘* You are a camel.”’—Francis 
B. Cogswell, Connecticut School Journal. 
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After careful investigation and trial of the diff- 
erent makes of typewriters we selected the Smith 
Premier as the best machine for our large cor. 
respondence, and to those who are thinking of 
buying a typewriter we can heartily recommend 
the Smith Premier. The manufacturers will 
send a catalogue to all interested readers of Nor- 
mal Instructor who will ask for it mentioning 





this paper. 





GROWING THINNER 
and thinner until 


you get 


down In 





WEAK LUNGS AND WASTING AWAY THE 
BANE OF WOMANHOOD. 





THE FAMOUS SLOCUI. TREATMENT CURING 
THOUSANDS IN EVERY STATE. 





Free to Every Reader of the Normal Instructor. 





Thousands of women are wasting away ! example of the wonderful miracles he is 


day by day, week by week, month by 
month, through anxiety, overwork and 
motherhood. 

Their once robust constitutions have 
been overtaxed, and the wasting away 
process has thrown them into decline. 

From 150 pounds to the last bed of 
sickness, from which all hope has fled, 
is but a step or two. 

How important, then, to check the 
comsumptive germs in time? 

Everyone who has weak lungs, who 
has acough that does not mend, who 
has asthma, catarrh, or pulmonary 
trouble, the grip or its after effects, 
should without delay send for a full 
course of Dr. Slocum’s famous FREE 
treatment which is sent free to all who 
apply. ; 

Delay means but one ending—con- 
sumption. 

Since the wonderful discoveries of Dr. 
Slocum have been brought td the atten- 
tion of the medical world, the death rate 
has been greatly reduced. 

Not only will the Slocum System of 
treatment cure all lung and pulmonary 
diseases, but even consumption itself, as 
has been proven by thousands of promi- 
nent physicians. ; 

No matter how deep-seated the ail- 
ment, Dr. Slocum can cure it. 

Mrs. Julia Glover, Easley, S. C., Says: 

‘“T contracted consumption in January, 
1898. Three physicians failed to help 
me. Night sweats reduced me so I was 
but a wreck. After trying almost every 
means for getting well, I finally sent for 
a free course of treatmeut from Dr. 
Slocum, and it entirely cured me. To- 
day I weigh 191 pounds, and am a living 





performing every where.”’ 

The Slocum Treatment kills the deadly 
bacilli, imparts vigor to the body, and 
makes firm, healthy flesh. 

In a word, it strengthens and builds 
up, making men, women and children 
stout and healthy, when all other means 
have failed. Now that the raw winds of 
fall and winter are at hand, Dr. Slocum 
proposes to further demonstrate his 
wonderful triumph by sending to every 
suffering reader of Tue Norma In- 
sTrucTOR @ Full Free Course of the Four 
Preporations comprising the treatment. 

Simply send your post office and ex- 
press address, stating that you read the 
article in THz Norman Insrrucror, and 
the Free Course will reach you without 
delay. 

WRITE THE DOCTOR. 

Write Dr. T.A. Slocum, 98 Pine Street, 
New York, where his great laboratories 
and correspondence-consulting offices 
are located. 

When in doubt as to your disease, or 
in need of advice, write the Doctor 


freely, and you will be told what to do, 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The Slocum Treat- 
ment is medicine reduced to an exact 
science, and this isan honest, straight- 
forward offer made by the world’s most 
famous physician. All readers of Tux 
NorMAL InstRveToR anxious regarging 
the health of themselves, children, rela- 
tives or friends, can have Four Free 
Preparations, with complete directions 
for use in any case, by sending full ad- 
dress to Dr. Slocum’s Laboratory, New 
York City, and mentioning Tor Norma. 
Instructor when writing the Doctor. 








A CLEAR AND SPOTLESS COMPLEXION. 


Blackheads, Pimpies and Freckles Vanish Forevermore. 


A little thing like a Freckle on your cheek or a Pimple on your Nose looks bad. TEN 
ENTS is all it will cost you to rid yourself of these nasty blemishes, DR. CAMPBELL’S 
WAFERS and FOULD’S ARSENIC COMPLEXION SOAP get to the very root of all Skin 


Blemishes. The use of these remedies always results in producing a perfect skin and charm- 
ing face. Delays are dangerous. Send 10c. in silver or stamps to-day and receive both 
WAFERS and SOAP. Address H. B, FOULD, Room 39, 214 6th Ave., New York. 


PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 
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VALUABLE F E 
PRESENTS 
rite today for our hard- 
some 48 oP. catalogue, which 
shows 150 premiums, such a8 
furniture, bicycles, cameras, 
etc., which we give away ab- 
solutely FREE. We have 30 
different househo!d articles 
of read y, sale, such as grocer 
ies, toilet goods, soaps, etc. 
We sell direct from factory to 
consumer, saving all middle- 
men’s profits. ou savecon- 
siderable money by buying 
from us, and atthesame time 
fet your choice of_ 150 valua- 
le premiumsor a large cash 
discount for securing orders 
from Lyour friends, 
E WANT NO MONEY 

in advance. We shi 
DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
pay if satisfied, not unless. 
ion’t wait a day, write at 
once for catalogue, sent free. = 
HOTALING & HEFFRON CO., ’ ill 
SYRACTSE, N. ¥- i bf 
uM | 1! My 
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Beautiful Couch 25 

S NO MONEY. eects ste 
long. Made with 

full Spring Seat 

i. Mand Head. A 







ete., will secure you this hanusome couch. No money re- 

genes with rome order. We BY the express. Illustrated 
talogue FREF. @. A. FOLSOM & CO. 

Dept. P, 192 Hanover &t., Boxton, Mass. 









Sound Endorsement. 


Testimonials of many well known men and women 
establish the claim of Compound Oxygen to be the 
great revitalizing remedy ofthe presenttime. It will 
cost you nothing to investigate. Call and convince 
yourself, or send for our free book. Home or office 
oeatment for chronic or acute diseases. 

RS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
Room C, 1112 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
San Francisco, Cal. ‘Toronto, Canada, 


The Latest Craze 


“Combination Shirt Bosom” 
Entirely new. 20 Shirts in One; 
saves laundry bills. Cut shows a few 

of the 20 beautiful stylish patterns 
¥; (with corners turned back). Red- 

ot Seller. Agents make $10 
Daily. Sample 25 Cents. Cat- 
alogue of other fast sellers Free. 


N. R. Krueger Mfg. Co., Chicago 


THE 
FOR MENDING HARNESS &BELTING. 


The ONLY riveter on the market 
adapted for %-inch rivets. Send 
50c for sample with box of 50 as- 

. sorted rivets and special 
terms to agents. 


STANDARD SPECIALTY CO., Salem, Ohio. 
When writing mention NorMat INSTRUCTOR. 
Cold in Head, Cough, Bronchi- 
tis, Throat Trouble and weak 
Lungs positively cured by Dr. 
Klick’s Pocket Nose Inhaler and 
Germicide Inhalent. Acts di- 
rectly upon the diseased parts. 
Lasts a life time. Price $1. Money 
refundedif notsatisfactory. Booklet 
~ with full information and testimon- 
ials from physicians and Pargtnest people sent free. 
Dr. Klick Medical Oo., 21'7 E. 9th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


IS CURABLE 


Write for Free Book o! 
HOME TREATMENT. 
No Knife, Plaster or 


Pain, Add. K WaSON MEDICAL CO., 121 W. 42d St., New York. 


FLAT FOOT know ‘nove to beauty. your feet 
address, 
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DR. STEVENS, BuFFA.o, N. Y. 





to take up stamping at home, 
LADIES WANTED, Nev aheogennoar ss 





Blotting pads that please. 


10¢ Brings you five artists pencils and a lot of 
‘ ; 
J. D.JOHNSTON Co., 69-75 Mill St., Newport, R. I. 





' D to travel in interest of 
ACTIVE LADY sitess arn: Sales theme, 
needed. G, A. Race St, P. Pa 


PARKER, 1020 
AND 


Can earn a Watch, Ring, fue 








Set or choice of 200 presents, selli 
Breath Perfume a “gop ee an 
MONEY REQUIRED. ni: r $2 worth 

ta fine present FREE, 8. L. Washburn 
Fertume Go., Dopt.N. 1,119 Hassan St., New York. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


My Neighbor’s Noisy Boy. 





I hear him in the morning, 
I hear him all day long ; 

I hear his ringing laughter, 
His shout and merry song. 
He learns his lessons quickly, 

That he may have ‘“‘some fun.” 
And he gets in lots of mischief 
Before the day is done. 
His feet have many scratches, 
He breaks his choicest toy, 
And has a sight of trouble, 
My neighbor’s noisy boy. 


But, stop ! here is a secreI 
I would to you impart— 
If anyone’s in irouble, 
Hs has a heavy heart. 
It is the germ of kindness 
Close hidden in his breast ; 
I rather think my neighbor 
Is most supremely blest : 
And in his manly nature 
Js more gold than alloy ; 
And I love this manly fellow, 
My neighbor’s noisy boy. 


When the misty twilight gathers, 
And his mother’s side he seeks, 
More precious than a fortune 
Are his kisses on her cheeks ! 
Ah ! the boy who loves his mother 
Holds the jewel-studded key 
To nobility of nature, 
And at his mother’s knee 
He learns his manhood’s mission, 
The grandeur of his life ! 
’Tis he who acts most nobly 
Is ‘‘a hero in the strife.’, 
Oh! may his future journey 
Bring less of grief than joy. 
I predict a noble manhood 
For my neighbor’s noisy boy. 


me 
Slips in English. 





It is said that a teacher at Wellesley 
College has prepared for the benefit of 
her students the following list of words 
phrases and expressions to be avoided : 

“Guess’’ for ‘‘suppose”’ or “‘think.’’ 

“Fix’’ for “‘arrange’’ or ‘‘prepare.”’ 

“Ride” and ‘‘drive” interchangeable. 
(Americanism ). 

‘Real’? as an adverb in expressions 
*‘real gaod’’ for “‘really’’ or ‘“‘very good,’’ 
et cetera. 

“Some” or “any” in an adverbial 
sense; for example “I have studied 
some”’ for ‘‘somewhat ;’’ “I have not 
studied any’’ for ‘‘at all’ 

‘‘Some’’ ten days for ‘‘about’’ ten days. 
Not ‘‘asI know’ for ‘that’? I know. 
“Storms” forit “rains or “snows’” 

moderately. 

“Try” an experiment for “‘make’’ an 
experiment. 

Singular subject with contracted plural 
verb; for example ‘She don’t skate 
well,”’ 

Plural pronoun with singular ante- 
cedent. 

Every ‘“‘man’’or ‘woman’? do ‘‘their’’ 
duty ; or if you look ‘‘any one” straigh 
in the face ‘‘they”’ will flinch. 

‘‘Expect”’ for ‘‘suspect.’’ 

‘First rate” as an adverb. 

‘‘Nice’’ indiscriminately. 





‘‘Had”’ rather for ‘“‘would’’ rather. 

‘‘Had”’ better for ‘“‘would’’ better. 

‘Right away’ for “immediately.” 

“Party” for ‘“‘person.”” 

‘“‘Promise”’ for ‘‘assure.”’ 

‘‘Posted’’ for ‘‘informed.”” 

‘Post graduate’’ for “graduate.” 

‘‘Depot”’ for ‘‘station.’’ 

Try ‘‘and”’ go for try ‘‘to’’ go. 

Try “and”? do for try ‘‘to”’ do. 

“Cunning’”’ for ‘‘smart, ” ‘“‘dainty.”’ 

“Cute’’ for “‘acute.”’ 

“Funny” for ‘‘odd’’ or ‘“‘unusual.’’ 

“Above” for ‘foregoing ;’’ ‘more 
than” for “beyond.” 

Does it look ‘good’? enough for ‘‘well’ 
enough. 

The matter ‘‘of”’ for the matter “‘with.”’ 

“Like”’ I do for ‘‘as” I do. 

Not ‘‘as good” as for not ‘‘so good’’ as. 

Feel ‘‘badly,’ for feel ‘‘bad.”’ 

Feel ‘‘good”’ for feel ‘‘well.” 

“Between” seven for ‘‘among”’ seven. 

Seldom ‘‘or” ever for seldom ‘“‘if” ever 
or ‘‘seldom or never.”’ 

Taste and smell ‘‘of”? when used tran- 
sitively. ° 

More than you think “for” for ‘“‘more 
than you think.” 

“These” kind for ‘‘this’”’ kind. 

“Nicely” in rezponse to an inquiry. 

“Healthy” for ‘‘wholesome.”’ 

Just ‘‘as soon’? for just ‘‘as lief.’’ 

“Kind of,’? to indicate a moderate 
degree. 

—~+ ao ____—- 


A Surprising Response. 





“The principal of one of the public 
schools,’’ says the New York Times, ‘‘was 
very much surprised one day not long 
before school closed. It was the custom 
in some of the schools when a stranger, 
or more likely the principal or one of 
the trustees enters, for them to say to 
the school at large: ‘Good morning, 
children.’ Then the children as with 
one voice, will answer: ‘Good morning, 
sir.’ It may have been this custom 
which brought about the surprise for the 
principal. The children in the primary 
school had been sewing and the work 
was done remarkably well. It was 
warm, uncomfortable weather, and the 
children had done so well that the teach- 
er thought they should be rewarded by 
the approbation of the principal, and she 
sent for him to come to her room. 
When he entered, the sewing was around 
everywhere, and the room looked so 
much more like a dressmaker’s shop 
than a school, that he exclaimed invol- 
untarily—: ‘Why, hello.’ ‘Hello!’ re- 
sponded every little mite in the room 
and so spontaneously that teacher and 
principal turned away that the children 
might not see them smile.” 

++ 

In instruction what is to be taught and 
learned must in no wise be left to chance : 
iu government what is learned is indif- 
ferent so long as naughtiness is subdued. 

Herbart. 








+2 
Exactly What You Want. 


A handy little box (just right for a lady’s purse 
or a gentleman’s vest pocket) of Cascarets Candy 
aig ge prevents illness. All druggists, 10c, 





A MYSTERIOUS FORCE. 


Prof. Weltmer, of Nevada, Mo. tes 
a Method of Magnetic Healing "That 
Proves All Diseases Can Be Cured. 


Life is but a germ made to emerge from a myster. 
ious obscurity by an All Wise God, and permitted by 
. Him to travel for a short 

space before He sends it toa 
realm of immortality. This 
shortspace was not meant to 
be filled with aches and 
pains. It is now discovered 
that disease is unnatural 
and is directly caused by 
humanity and can be cured 
by human hands. This 
wonderful discovery has 
been made by Prof. S. A, 






By this method he has al- 
ee ready cured over 100,000 af- 
flicted ofevery imaginable disease. That great meth- 
od known as the Absent Treatment cures all classes 
of people,no matter at what distance they live or the 
nature of their disease. Hon. Irons, Mayor of 
Nevada, was afflicted with kidney and bladder 
troubles for ten years and could find no relief in the 
usual remedies. In one week he was completely re- 
stored by Prof.Weltmer. Mrs.Jennie L.Linch,Lake- 
view, Mo., was for two yearsafflicted with ulceration 
of the womb, heart and stomach troubles. In less 
than 30 days she was cured by the Absent Method. 
In like manner thousands have been restored. By 
writing Prof.S. A. Weltmer, Nevada, Mo.,you will re- 
ceive free the Magnetic Journal, a 40-page magazine, 
and long list of most remarkable cures ever per- 
form Prof. Weltmer 


teaches his wonderful art 

TEACHES HIS ART} to others, and it is the 

TO OTHERS: grandest and best paying 

profession of the age. 

Many of his students are making $10 to $50 per day. 
Taught by mail or personal instruction. 

Full instructions sent free to those writing to 
Prof. J. H. Kelly, Sec’y., Nevada, Mo. 


17 JEWELED 


regulator,stem wind and set 
NATIONAL SPECIAL 
pin. orGent'ssize. WARRANTED 
a YEARS. Genuine American move- 
wh: ment in 14k. Gold plate hunting 
yl N\ case,elegantly engraved. Fitfora 
vay” king. No better watch made. Must 
GABE be seen to be appreciated. Special 
i 5 \y Offer for mans 00 dae, cand your 
fullname an ress and we wi 
ANG A Ls send this watch C.0.D. with privi- 
\ FMD egeto examine. If found satisfac- 
= my tory pay agent $5.85 and ex. 
ress p be no A antee and 
autiful chain and charm sent 
free with every watch. Write af 
once as this may not appear again. 
NAT’L MFG. & IMPORTING CO., 
$84 Dearborn St., B 227, Chieago, Ills. 


When writing mention Norma INSTRUCTOR, 





















Systematic Collections. 


40 minerals in good case, or 40 rocks with dupli- 
cate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of inverte- 
brates for $3.50. Each collection accompanied 
with text book of 60 pages. Commissioner Harris 
writes: ‘Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 
riptive circulars free. RELIEF MAPS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 
EDWIN &. HOWELL, 
612 17th Street, N.W., = Washington, D.C. 


KEY 10 HARVEY'S GRAMMAR ! 


New Edition! False Syntax Corrected, Sentences 
Parsed, Difficult Parsing Explained, Sentences An- 
alyzed and med, Exercises in Punctuation cor- 
rected. ‘A book that will prevent many a teacher’s 
perplexity and headache.” Order at once. 1.00 
postpaid. H.H-. Emmons, Pub., Alliance, Ohio. 


GENTS try our patent Fire kindler: greatest fall 
and winter seller. Sample and terms 15 cents. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Hillsboro, Illinois. 


A TRIP TO 


CALIFORNIA 














is a revelation to one who has not made 
it, and a double pleasure to those who 
have enjoyed it. 

The way to go is by the New York 


Central Lines—you have the choice of a . 


dozen routes and the quickest and most 
comfortable trains, 


For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel’’ send a 1-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 
Geneest ane Agent, Grand Central Station, 

ew York, 
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OAK CHINA CLOSET $10.95. 


This China Closet, made of quar- 

tered oak, wy in, nigh, 38 in. Jong. 
has beveled edge French plate 
glass 16x16 in. has removable 
Shelves and retails for $20.00, 
Our price is $10.95. Just think 
of the money you can save ina year’s 
lime tif you had our immense 
page Catalogue ofeverything to Eat, 
Use and Wear, Jt saves you money 
on every article you buy, tt costs us 
6c but we send zt free to your 


Price $10.96 Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, 


BALTIMORE, MD. Dept. 233. 


THE DUPLICATE PRINTER. 


A labor saver for 
teachers. 
Cheapest Dupli- 
cating Process in 
Existence. No 
special paper re- 















‘0 King a large number ofcopies ofanything that 
can bes written or drawn with an ordinary pen. Its 
work is not dotted lines but an exact fac-simile and 
cannot be told from pen-written copy. 100 copies 
-_ my made in fifteen minutes of any original 

n several colors at one printing. Invaluable 
for. examinations, for supp plementary work, songs, 
drawings, programs, etc. Price of each machine, 
consisting of Two Printing Surfaces, each Cap 
Size—9x14 in.—in Fine Oak Finish Case, and in- 
cluding a bottle oPink S3.5 50. Agents wanted. 

C. E. Fulkerson & Co., New Madison, Ohio. 


DUPLIC ATO VERY BEST can be made 

for few cents. Need not 

pay $5 to $15. Perfectly 

simple and easy to make. Makes 50 to 100 perfect 

copies, any size. Every teacher needs it for Pro- 

grams, Reports, Questions, etc. Will send Receipt 

used by large Mfg’s for 25 cents, 
w. B. HOUSE, M. D., bead 











DeTour, Mich. 





Schools and Colleges should be equipped wit: 


AGIC LANTERNS 


or Stereopticons and views for illustrating all 
sub; ett 4 torical, scientific, travel, etc. Complete 
strated catalogue (256 pages) free. 

49 Nassau St., N. Y. 





= 
sc 


i 
McALLISTER, Sits. Optician, 





PPPPBPAP BPA PP PPP LDA PRP PPP APP 
; High School or College Graduate! | 


g We wish to engage a gentleman of good ad- 2 
$ dress to establish Library-University Stations. 2 
5 Must be courteous. —— and have best of ref- Py 
erences. Small salary and expenses to start, with 2 
(a possibility of large | ncome if competent. 2 
, University of the Traveling Library, Chicago. P 
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Send us youraddress 
and we willshow you 
= be roa $3 c gee 

furnish the y: and teach e. yeep ra rn} in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a — « ed 


fit of $3 for every day's work, qe! sure, write ai 
BOYAL MANUFACTURING C0. Dept. (02, DETROIT. MICH. 


When writing mention NokMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
LEARN 
TELEGRAPHY 
Young men and women wanted for good positio 


Address, FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


SHORTHAND FREE toys 


sons by mail as Well as 
ly. Write for circulars. Chaffee’s Phono- 
eenie Testituie Oswego, N. Y., E. M. Wolf, Mgr. 











66 BNTAL NUTS.,°—Can you crack em? A 
k of 10@ rare old catch 

ans. aan vhf. no end of debate. 

stamps. 


uestions with 
ailed 10 cents 
. E. CLARK, 30N. 9th St., Phila., Pas 


D t P t t The**Perfection’® 
us r0 ec 6 oll an_ improved 

Automatic Valve. K all dust out 
f ofthe —— and is also on excellent In- 

i. Lang ickel-plated Protector, t- 
id, for $1. Circular freee AGENTS 
ANTED. H. 8S. Cover, 154 Paris 
St., So. Bend, Ind. 


Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’ 


Four best books, viz.:—Lena Rivers, Tempest and 
Sunshine, Homestead on the Hillside, The English 
Orphans, bound in handsome paper cover will be sent 
by mail postpaid tor 50 cts. Singlecopies 15 cts. each. 
Address Og! Ogilvie Pub. Co., 59 Rose Street, New York. 


[ A D OR M AN: wanted to travel and 














appoint seente. $60 
per a ag ! as all er 


219 Renee St, Phitade elphia. 





OM ETE R for locating Gold, Sil- 

OLD ver and other miner- 
als in a pocket case; also rods and Spanish 
Sa peve. Catalogue. 2c. stamp. Ga. 
GS saunter, Dept. H.. HARRISBURG, PA. 


Boil It Down. 


Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 

Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say it in the readiest way ; 

And whether you write of rural affairs, 
Or matters and things in town, 

Just take a word of friendly advise, 

Boil it down. 


If you go spluttering over a page, 

When a couple of lines would do, 
Your butter is spread so much, you see, 

That the bread looks plainly through ; 
So, when you have a story to tell, 

And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wish, my 

friend, “3 
Boil it down. 


When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 

To settle your thoughts in the fewest 

words, 

And let them be crisp and dry. 

And when it is finished and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Just look it over again, and then 

Boil it down. 


For editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 
And the general reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song ; 
So gather your wits in the smallest space, 
If you want a little renown, 
And every time you write, my friend, 
Boil it down. 
—Our Dumb Animals, 
++ 


In Honor of Grandmother. 











A private letter from a lady who is 
spending a year among the peasants of 
Tyrol, says: 

‘The morning of our arrival we were 
awakened by the sound ofa violin and 
flutes under the window, and hurrying 
down, we found the little house adorned 
as for a feast—garlands over the door, 
and wreathing a high chair, which was 
set in state. 

“The table was already covered with 
presents brought by the young people 
whose music we had heard. The whoie 
neighborhood were kinsfolk, and these 
gifts came from uncles and cousins in 
every far-off degree. They were very 
simple, for the donors were poor—knitted 
gloves, a shawl, a basket of flowers, jars 
of fruit, loaves of bread—but upon all 
some little message of love was pinned. 

‘Ts there a bride in this house?” I 
asked of my landlord. 

‘¢ ‘Ach, nein!’ he said. ‘We do not 
make such a pother about our young 
people. It is the grandmother’s birth- 
day.’ 

“The grandmother, in her spectacles, 
white apron, and high velvet cap, was a 
heroine all day, sitting in state to recéive 
visits, and dealing out slices from a sweet 
loaf to each one who came. I could not 
but remember certain grandmothers at 
home, just as much loved as she, prob- 
ably, but whose dull, sad lives were 
never brightened by any such pleasure 
as this, and I thought we could learn 
much from these poor mountaineers.’’— 





Selected. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


| 
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The Late-Staying Caller. 


Friend Staylate makes a-call in the 
evening. Conversation blythe and joy- 
ous, and repeated requests for him to re- 
main yet a little while, lead him, not at 
all unwillingly, to prolong his visit. He 
looks at his watch with a gasp of genuine 
dismay, and hurries away slowly at last 
with profuse apologies for keeping us up 
until such an unearthly hour. ‘‘ Oh, in- 
deed, no! ’’ choruses the entire family. 
‘This is early for us! We never think 
of going to our rooms until an hour later 
than this.’’ Friend Staylate loiters a 
moment after he gets outside the gate. 
Slam goes the door; bang! wang! slam! 
go the shutters, calling harshly to each 
other, ‘‘ Thought that fellow never would 
go!’? Bang! ‘‘ Why didn’t he stay all 
night?’? Slam! And the rattle of the 
chaincries’ ‘* Gone at last !”? The dark- 
ness of the dungeon sttles down on the 
house ; the family has gone to bed, hav- 
ing relieved its mind by doors and shut- 
ters that are ready to tell the truth any 
time they are given a chance.—Robert J. 





| Burdette. 


———~—@——_ 
A Wife’s Tact. 





Success tells a story to illustrate a 
woman’s quick tact inan emergency. It 
also, incidentally, shows the husband’s 
quickness ofcomprehension. It is about 
a college professor who is a great garden- 
er and wears a glass eye. 

One day this college president—it being 
Summer and he on his vacation—rushed 
in from the gardenall soiled and spattered 
and without his glasseye. His wife was 
seated with a caller of importance. She 
perceived the special unfitness of her 
husband’s condition, and frigidly said to 
him, ‘John, go at once to the library 
and tell your master that Mrs.—wishes 
to see him.’”? He went, and soon re- 
appeared, clothed, eyed and in his right 
mind. 

This college president, itis plain, is 
himself a man of presence of mind. 
There are plenty of men, who, confront- 
ed by such a remark of genius as this, 
would have started and faltered out, 
“But, my dear—’’and spoiled it all.— 
The Presbyterian. 

+ 








Do anything honest, but do not write 
unless God calls you, and publishers 
want you, and people read you, and 
editors claim you. Lean on nobody. 
Trust the common sense of an exper- 
ienced publisher to know whether your 
manuscript is worth something or noth- 
ing. Do not depend on _ influence. 
Editors do not care a drop of ink for in- 
fluence. What they want is good 
material and the fresher it is the better. 
An editor will pass by an old writer any 
day, for an unknown and gifted new 
one, with power to say a good thing in a 
fresh way.—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
+r 
ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 
Those desiring visiting cards, or invitations of 


any kind should write to J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., mentioning NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR 





A .Word to Would-be Writers. 














when samples and free booklet will be sent. 
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VI V VV GIVI V\ILOMLIGO 
A Sample Free will demonstrate to you that 


Mitk Weed Cream: 





Cures Complexion Faults. © 


It feeds the skin; puts arity in place of pim- 
>») ples; gives fairness of foe or freckles; takes 
away tan; banishes blotches. 
Bernhardt, the ‘divine Sarah,” says of Milk 
Cream: “Marv elously good for the Skin 
and Complexion. It removes all spots from 
the face.” 50 cts. per jar; at at druggists, or by 
mail, or, Will you have a Sample sent for Two 
Cents—a Sta tamp? 
FRED'K F. INGRAM & CO., 
66 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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” Larkin ‘Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


} LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chalr, 
Bookcase, Brass and Steel Bed, Sliver 
Tea Set, Olli Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet free to | who 
ask. It tells how to earn the Larkin Pre 
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miums. ¢ 





THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. , 
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let T with tock on key, 36 teed { Age: 
Ww size for ery i use) y in ns} lb 
‘@ mean every Wo 
pine. NG. d goods we will give away cay, cu = “me uh dn 
ents Send us your name and address (no 
ents ABSOLUTELY fF eee 1 you, postpaid, 15 beautiful stamped 
DOILIES, igre yb with 15 everlasting perfumed love 
@ Doilies at 10c, each and give one charm free 
with om. When sold gend us the $1.50 and we will at once send 
you for selling 15, one Watch Chain and Charm anda Ring with 
any letter you wish, together with our offer of a 56 piece Tea Set, 


ttc. PARIS ART CO.,D4, MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY. 


THE “CLEAN CUT” CAKE all 








cakes from stickin 






rim, Simpse and dur- 
able. Sample sent pre 
aid on a receipt of 15c. Agents 
send 6 cen tage for Sree sample. we oe are * 
largest turers Pare Alu 

Fargeet “mi manufacturers, 0 in tne world, Add ——y ey | Dd 


HOUSKHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Bandolph St, Chicago, Lik, 


5e Lace Handkerchief 


To introduce our new 1U0-page cata- 
logue of H’dk’fs, Fancy Work Nov 
elties and Cartains, we will send this 
beautifa! Ladies, full size, hemstitch 
lace yo lyse. "f to 10, anybody « on re- 
ceipt of only 5c 

colt bey moze C$ DAVISON | & abe. 
48 .N, dth Street, $3.24 Fa. Dept. 











mas Books;our goods are reliable, satisfactor, 
EASY TOSELL, BIG PROFITS, PERMANENT WOR: 


LA D BRADFORD & CO. K, 


always secures situations 

for graduates of business 

a Instruction by- 
ee orin person. N 
— Expenses han a tk Re ceech- 


Peamanehip etc. Send for ata lio’ N. 
Ont. GAINES, Box’ 713, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥, 











AGENTS wat ee EVER y WHERE 


Perfumes,soaps,Household Artie fee, Oh Christ- 


CINCINNATI, Oo 






WATCH, CHAIN AND CHARM 
ONE DAYS WORK 
fp ok wind, sunk sec- 
ond dial, nickel , by sell- 
ing 20 pkgs. XxXx Blu- 
ing at 10c per pkg. 
Every pkg. makes 50c 
worth of Bluing. You 
can have choice of 
many other valuable 
M\ premiums: solid gold 
\ rings, Cameras, sport- 
Ya\ing goods, musical in- 
i} oa struments, bicycles,etc. 
For styles of watches, 
im” chains, charms, ete., 
see premium list. We 
ask no money in ad- 
vance; send name and 
address: we will for- 
e ward Bluing and pre- 
, mium list postpaid. 
When Bluing is sold, send us the money and select 
your premium, An honest offer by a reliable house: 
goods not sold may be returned. Write to-day. 
BROCKSTEADT MERCANTILE HOUSE, 806 N. 
Bdwy., B. 30, St. Louis, Mo. 


M Single or double cape 
ACKINT oshés- REE 




























Skirts, Jack 
pote anon many Os 
eras, Gu 
who will mr a tew boxes of our high 
grade Toilet Soaps to friends and neigh 
bors we will give absolutely free a fine, 
stylish Mackintosh, velvet collar, plaid 
Dlined. You can quickly earn this or 
F some other premium during leisure hours 


NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE. 


Our premiumsas good as money will buy. 
Large illustrated list including Bicycles, 
Mandolins, Sewing Machines, Guns, etc., 
sent free. Write today for full particu- 


lars. DAWSON SOAP CO., 


“Ladies, Boys and Girls 





















"56 Fifth Ave, Dept. 21, Chicago, Ills. 
this jfenuine 
we, FREES: 
SY Gold Ri 
SN | Ws Gold Ring or 





Ss Bracelet, Hat Pin, Chatelaine, 
> Knitfe, Shirt Waist Set, ete. to 
i, an ee ue He sell 10 of our 

> ROMA D STICK PINS 
‘ at Tocts. ha 4 - 

‘ : sell quickly at the ¢ 

rice, suitable for ladies or gentlemen 

io Money Required in Advance; just send 
your name and address saying you willsell g@ 
the pins or return them and we will send Be 2 
them at oncepostpaid witb Jarge premiumfn 
list of Watches, Chains, Opera Glasses. +3 (yy) 
Clocks, ete. When sold you send us the BAe 
money and we will send the premium you cs i SS 
select, Our Premiums are the Best. . 


M. R. COMPANY, 85 Randolph St., Dept. 51, Chicago 


DR. WORST’S new sci- 
FREE entific Catarrh Inha- 
ler. cures Catarrh, ons 4 

— Fever, Coldin head, Partial ‘Deai 
ness, and all diseases of the air 
passages by inhalation. Mailed 
on three days’ trial free, with 
medicine for one year. I satis- 
factory, send $1, if not, return it. 


DR. E. J. WORST, 
168 Main St., Ashland, Ohio. 
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i you the Bluing postpaid, No money ag 
required,whensoid send us amo'nt 






prepaid, is guaranteed good time. ¥ 
keeper. Eagle Chem. Co. B, Cincinnati, 


School Reports 


Records and Diplomas. 

“Roll of Honor School Sup- 
plies” of all kinds. 

Samples and price lists on ap- 


plication. 
STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


“MERRY MELODIES” 


Words and Music. 


~ Every school should have music and every pu- 

i] of suitable age should have a Singing k, 
i you have not suitable singing books for — 
school, you, as teacher, will be expected to select 
such. You can do no better than ado = FA 
Melodies.’’ It is cheap! It is excellent! 
claim it to be the best! We havea large ‘ition 
printed expressly for our patrons and can fur- 
nish them at the ve y phe rices. Theregular 
price is 15c. each or €i. 65 per dc ozen. We furnish 
them as follows: Single copy 15 cents. 











Music for 
the S School 








OneDozen - - $1.44 Postage 13 cts. extra 
Two “ x se 2.65, “ % * “ 
Three “ - : - 8.85 ax Pe ” 
Four os e e e 5.00 “oe 52 ity “ 


Teachers Improvement Co:, Dansville, N. Y. 





NORMAL 


Town and Country. 





God made the undiscerning earth, 
The earth it brought forth trees ; 
God also made discerning man, 
And man made factories ; 
And so the factory and the tree 
Are parts of nature’s plan ; 
Both man-made mill and earth-made tree 
Should please the God-made man. 
The bobolink’s song and the motorman’s 
gong 
Are parts of one refrain ; 
And so is the crash of the cataract, 
And the rattle of the train. 


The cattled hills and the towered town, 
The wood-path and the alley, 


are men 

And the rivulet-threaded valley— 

These all are the equal home of the man 
Who loves the human brood ; 

The home of the man who loves the world 
And calls the whole world good. 

The robin’s strain in the backwood lane 
To this man’s ear is sweet ; 

And sois the rhythmical pulse of the pave 
With its thread of a thousand feet. 


He loves to see the pine-tree grow 
And see the warehouse loom, 
And see the steamboats throng the 
wharves 
And see the buckwheat bloom. 
For towns grow up beside the anced 
As oaks grow on the hills, 
And mills spring up like growing corn 
And homes like daffodils. 
The breath of the fields its worship yields 
Like prayer it rises high ; 
And the smoke of a thousand chimney- 
tops 
Is incense to the sky. 
—Sam Walter Foss in Leslie’s Weekly. 
os 
Three Boys. 








Gerald, the gay, is much for play, 

For books he has no wishing ; 
His heart is all in playing ball 

In swimming and in fishing. 
His “‘nine”’ he serves by pitching curves, 
In manner quite emphatic ; 
Bnt when it comes to nine in sums 
He’s most unmathematic. 


Willie, the wise, doth early rise, 

’ And to his lessons hurries ; 

Near all the time until school chime, 
He’s lost to other worries. 

He has no wish to row or fish, 

Seeks not another’s pleasure. 

But all the day shuns work or play 
For learning’s hidden treasure. 


Barton, the bright, from morn to night, 
Is happy, helpful, cheery ; 
Plays, studies, works, nor ever shirks, 
Yet seldom is aweary. 
His work and play are mixed alway, 
For both are given attention. 
Which of these three best man will be, 
I hardly need to mention. 

+o 

A Word of Wisdom. 


Abraham Lincoln said: ‘If you in- 
tend to go to work, there is no better 
place than right where you are; if you 
do not intend to go to work, you cannot 
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get along anywhere.”’ 












The world-thronged streets whose streams | ' 














INSTRUCTOR. 


WE WILL MAIL FREE on application, to any address, full 
information how to grow hair upon the baldest head, stop 
hair falling, eure weak eyebrows and eyelashes, scanty 
s partings, scurf, dandruff, itching scalp, and restore gray 
we, and faded hair to its natural color, after all other remedies 
wa have failed. Enclose 2c stamp for sealed package. Address 


— ncomchaaelios sik — St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Our new cards are guaranteed to cre- 
ate more enthusiasm in school work. 
Progressive teachers in all parts of the 
country find them an incentive to 
greater diligence and more work on the 
oe of their Reupiis in their studies. 

io you use Report Cards? If not, 
commence this term “4 adopting them 
and thus be assured of 


Success 


in your work during the coming year. 

ur cards are in two colors (red and 
black) on the best Bristol Board of as- 
sorted colors, and arranged for a term 
= 4or9 months. [5c per dozen; 100 
for $1.00. We also furnish 


WEEKLY MERIT CARDS 


with space to give average standing of pupil in all recitations of the week, at 
10c per dozen or 100 for 50 cents. Samples of each sent on receipt of r uest. 
If you are not perfectly satisfied with the present condition of your school, 
wish to arouse the energies of your scholars, and place yourself in touch with 
their parents, order at once. Address 


. einiine tee =) PUBLISHING CO., BOX G, DANSVILLE, N. cat 
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A Remarkable Offer 


Every Teacher Should Take Advantage of it. 


NOTE: The regular price of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, t= 
paid. See what we hoes you -S te amount, Age 
$ .50 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, one year 

THE PATHFINDER, one year = - $ 1,00 
EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, one year $ .50 
CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK (Postpaid) $1.64 


Total $3.64 
Special Offer—All For $1.64. 


We will send the three papers above listed for one year (to the same or different addresses) 
together with Craig’s Question Book for $1.64. As this is the regular price of the Question 
Book alone you will recognize the liberality of this offer. 

CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK is the most popular, the most helpful and the most reli- 
able Question Book ever published. It treats over twenty separate subjects, thoroughly 
covering everything taught in the common schools of America. Every question is fully 
and correctly answered, and as a help in preparing for examinations, reviews, etc., it has 
no equal, 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is before you, and needs no description. It is a dollar paper 
furnished at 50 cents a year and aims to give its readers the best obtainable matter regard- 
less of cost. 

THE PATHFINDER is published in Washington, D. C., isa weekly paper devoted to 
current events, and has no equal as a real help to teachers who wish to keep up with the 
times. Being printed at the National Capital it has the best possible facilities for gathering 
news promptly. We always recommend it as the best current events paper published. 

EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT is published at Edinboro, Pa., and is designed for 
supplementary reading. Itis published weekly and always comes to its thousands of 
subscribers heavily laden with the choicest matter obtainable for the purpose for which it 
isintended. It kas no equal in this special line. 


We recommend all the above as being the best in their ney ive classes and are 
aes * glad, indeed, to be able to offer them to our readers on so favorable terms. 


ote :—TIf the other publications are not desired, the INSTRUCTOR oan Question Book will be 
purine for 98c and postage which is 14, cents extra. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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LAW STUDENTS 


Are in every comune, hy PAY LIB- 
ERALLY FOR THEIR NAM Es. If you know 
as many as two, it will pay you to pone for blanks 
for names atonce. Sent free. Address, 


SUB. DEPT. LEGAL GAZETTE, 
HUNTINGDON, TENNESSEE. 








Instruction by mail, adapt- 
ed to everyone. Takes spare 


ees Three courses; (> 
aratory and College ® 
ony poy hg setae 
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LEARN mae AT HOME 


Fit yourself Niey a good payin 
career, during spare hours, wit thou ony time — 
your wor! uccess assured, previous experience not 





pocessary terms of pa: -_, bp the means of all. 
Write at-once for boo bole et a: articulars, Address 


OHIO ART SCHOOL, Dept. D. 32h. Bd Cincinnati,O 





School Reports 


Records and Diplomas. 
“Roll of Honor School Sup- 
plies”’ of all kinds. 
Samples and price lists on ap- 
plication. 
STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


SCHOOL REPORT CARDS. 


Furnished prepaid. 12 cards for 20 cts.; 25 for 35 cts.; 
50 for 50cts. Name ofschool and teacher printed on 
each card. Card does for term of 9 months. No 
stamps taken. Send 2c stamp for samples. 

SCOTT ETTER, Palmyra, Ill. 


[LLUSTRATED Catalog free, Bibles, Albums, 
Library and Reference Books, Entertainments, 
Logan School Supply Co., 24 Adams St., Chicago, 











LADIES, If you have superfluous 


HAl 





—, for new patemeton ow to remove it easily 


effectually without chemigals or instruments. 
rrespondenceconfidentialin plainsealed envelo 
firs. Me M.N. PERRY, Ae39 Box 93, Oak Park, Ills. 











AGENTS— Gold Watches 


itoratew hours work ou wish 
to earnaGold Watch old Ring 
Camera, or any other of our 
long list of protease, send us 
your name and address on a 


postal card,and we will send 


. Nomoney re- 
uired. Wegive watches if you 
qu 
only sell 18 pinsat 10 cents each 
Thousands are doing 1 it Rey 
Mi ve | = ee 
a. CO. 5 Be Bafley Street, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Clever Canary. 





Some musicians had been playing and 
singing at a house where a Prussian 
family lived with whom an English gen- 
tleman was staying. They were just 
making their bows for the money which 
they had received when a famous. bird- 
catcher appeared. Every one in Cleves 
knew him by sight, and had heard of 
his wonderful power over the little 
birds. Sothe musicians begged to be 
allowed to watch the performance. 

The bird-catcher was: admitted into 
the dining-room, where the family had 
just been dining, and placed a tame 
canary on the table. “Now, my little 
pet,’’ said he, ‘‘these ladies and gentlemen 
expect great things from you ; mind you 
do not disappoint them.”’ 

Thecanary seemed to listen attentively, 
with his head held on one side, and 
when his master stopped speaking he 
nodded his head twice. 

“Sing, then, my pretty one.” 

The canary sang. 

“Oh, oh, that is too loud! Sing some- 
thing gentle and pathetic.”’ 

The canary whistled softly. 

‘“Faster,’’ said the man—‘‘slower— 
why don’t you:beat time? That’s bet- 
ter ; bravo, my little man !’’ 

The little bird obeyed every order 
from his master, and shouts of delight 
from all parts of the dining-room showed 
that the people were as pleased as the 
bird-catcher could have wished. 

After a little rest the canary went 
through some military exercises, with a 
straw for a gun. 

‘‘Well done, my little Bijou (jewel) !’”’ 
said the master. ‘‘You have had hard 
work and must be very tired; just one 
or two more tricks and you shall go to 
sleep. Show the ladies how to make a 
courtsey.”’ 

The bird did as he was told and then 
danced a hornpipe, going faster and 
faster till his master stopped him. 

* “You have done all that I asked,’’ he 
said, kissing the soft little yellow head ; 
“now take a nap.” 

The bird then pretended to go to 
sleep, shutting firstone eye and then the 
other ; now nodding like any tired old 
lady, now dropping over so much on 
one side that several people put out their 
hands to save him from falling. But like 
many children who pretend to go to 
sleep until they really do it, the canary 
dozed at last, and his master laid him on 
his back and began to amuse the com- 
pany himself whilst his favorite rested. 

Suddenly a dreadful thing happened. 
A big black cat, who must hase been 
watching unknown to everyone sprang 
on the table, seized the poor canary and 
rushed to the window. 

Everyone started in pursuit, and the 
poor little thing’s body was rescued, but, 
of course it was quite dead. The grief 
of the master was sad to see ; he leaned 
face downwards on the table and cried 
asif his heart would break—his little 
canary had been almost like a child to 
him.—The Presbyterian. 

—_———-aouo—_—__—_ 
Truth from whatever source it is de-j oh 





rived is worthy of our acceptance, 





He Risked Nothing. 





“Fire! Fire !’? shouted a man, as he 
heard the first clashing peal of the alarm 
bell; ‘Fire! Fire !’? was echoed by a 
hundred voices, as men and boys rushed 
to the scene. 

“Let us offer our assistance,’’ said one 
of two travelers passing through the 
town. 

“Why should we tarry here?’’ asked 
the other. ‘‘Arethere not hands enough 
to help?” But the first was already 
running toward the burning house. 

“My children! my children!’’ cried 
a woman wild with terror and anguish. 

The stranger rushed into the burning 
house, the beams and rafters crashing, 
the flames hissing around him. 

‘He is lost !’’ exclaimed the people: 
‘‘what madness in him to venture into 
such a fiery furnace !’’ 

But in a little while he came forth, his 
hair and clothes singed, bearing two 
children in his arms. He gave them to 
the distracted mother, who clasped 
them frantically and fell at his feet. In 
the meantime the house fell. 

‘Who bade thee undertake such a 
daring enterprise?’ asked his com- 
panion, who had been waiting for him. , 

‘He who bids me put the grain of 
seed into the earth,’”’ replied the first, 
“that it may die and bring forth new 
fruit.” 

“But how would it have been,’’ in- 
quired the other, “‘if the burning house 
had buried thee ?”’ 

“Tn that event,’’ replied the first smil- 
ing, “I should have been myself the 
buried seed.”’—The Commonwealth. 

————___+2+—____ 


Making A Child Too Quiet. 





Play is the natural and proper outlet 
for achild’s thoughts. To restrain his 
motion is to drive back his living fancy 
into the recesses of his mind, and this 
results in hisconfusion and unhappiness. 
Some children who are forced to be still 
and passive when they are longing for 
action find relief in whispering over 
stories to themselves ; but it is an un- 
satisfactory substitute for dramatic action. 
And it is also morally injurious, for the 
necessity of concealing one’s ideas de- 
stroys after awhile the ability for fluent 
expression, and brings about timidity 
and distrust of our friends.—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


————_—_o > o__—_———_- 
Red Schoolhouse in Georgia. 





A colored school-house in Georgia 
county has this sign: ‘‘Nothing But the 
United States Lang widge Teached Here.” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

——_—___+o@-- 
A Household Necessity. 


Every home should have handy for use a little 
box of Cascarets Candy Cathartic, as a perfect 
guardian of the family health. All druggists, 10c, 
25c, 50e. 





Those who use water eolors would be delighted 
with the “Sphinx” Moist Color Box manufactured 
by F. Weber & Co., of Philadelphia. They will 

cheerfully send particulars to readers of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR. 
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MISS MARY ROBERTS. 


DRUNKENNESS CURED. 


It is Now Within the 1 the Reach of Every 
woman to Save the Drunkard. 


By a new dfscovery which can be given in tea 
— or food. Itdoes its work so silently an 
ay that while the devoted wife, sister or 
daughter looks on, the drunkard is reclainred 
even against his will and without his knowledge 
or co-operation. Send your name and address to 
Dr. J. Haines, 885 Glenn Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and he will mail enough of the remed 
free to show how it is used in tea, coffee or f 
and that it willcure the dreaded habit quietly 
and permanently, also full directions how to use 
it, books and testimonials from hundreds who 
have been cured, and everything needed to aid 
you in saving those near and dear to you from 
a life of degradation and ultimate poverty and 
disgrace. 

The above isa picture of Miss Mary Roberts, 
1033 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal., who 
successfully cured her brother after he had led a 
drunkard’s life for years. She most heartily 
recommends Golden — to every women 
and wants to do everything in her power to help 
others save the drunkard. 





SCIENCE AND ART OF 


PENMANSHIP 


A new (1899) and unique text book for daily use 
in Class Recitations in Penmanship and cognate 
subjects in Public Schvols. Lessons may be assigned 
and recited from day to day, as in Orthography, 
Geography, Physiology, or any of the common 
school branches. The most practical and useful 
knowledge for every day life. It is teachable; it 
tells how; it tells why. Ample suggestions, out- 
lines, tables, models, exercises, etc. Over 1,000 ques- 
tions answered in the text. 250 topics. Ample illus- 
trations. Itis whatyou want. Cloth, 256 pages; 
XI chapters. $1.00 brings it A postal card 
brings the Table of Contents, etc. Transform your 
classes and renew the interest of your pupils. Ad- 
dress all getees for this vook t 

Vv. HENDERSON & SON, 
Wes Cairo, Allen County, Ohio. 
for Railroad and 


| EARN TELEGRAPH Commercial Ser- 





ice. Young men wanted immedi- 

ately. Positions guaranteed. Send stamp 

for full partinulars. O. W. DOWELL, 
Supt., Hicksville, Ohio. 


IMPROVE YOUR LETTERS. 


If you are not satisfied with the letters you 
write send us 25c, for a Model Letter; businesss, 
friendship, love, or any subject. Any letter cor- 
rected for 10 cts. All work done by an expert. 
Quincy Information Bureau, Box 273, Quincy, Ill. 


RAILWAY [TAIL. 


0 $1600 earnedina year. We prepare success- 
fully for Railway Mail, Postal, Custom House, etc. 
Send for particulars.Civil Service School, Lebanon, Pa 


AS ELEGANT HANDWRITING taught you 
at an infinitesimal cost. Send for cir- 
culars. CORRESPONDENCE PENMANSHIP 
BUREAU, Springwater, N. Y. 


Study Law at Home 
Leading oe oad in Correspondence instruction. 
Course leads to LL.B. and prepares for admission 
to e in all States, Full particulars free. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
507 Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


__TELEGRAPHY 


offering a unsurpassed op oy Teiien, board re 
and room, months qaaree, O° is can 
~~ > half. School ist. ‘Positively 

school in nah organizes pa b+ become 


DOE'S 5 nett TE. Galo tree. Ind, 
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Women Inventors. 





In a most interesting and instructive 
lecture upon ‘‘Women as Inventors,’ 
Mrs. Ada C. Bowles has given the result 
of twelve years of deep research, covering 
the history of invention from the Egyp- 
tian goddess Isis down to the modern 
Yankee product of our own day. She 
includes silk weaving, invented by the 
wife of the fourth Chinese emperor ; 
bronze work, by a Japanese woman ; the 
weaving of cashmere shawls by a woman 
of the Indian harem ; and the lost secret 
of Venetian point lace, rediscovered by 
an Italian woman. Harriet Hosmer is 
mentioned as having invented the way 
to make marble from limestone, which 
the Italian government had long been 
seeking. Mary Kees is spoken of as the 
first woman in our own country to take 
out a patent (1808), and this was for 
weaving straw with silk or thread. 

During the next twenty-five years only 
fifteen patents were granted, owing to 
limited means of education. Among 
these inventions was a globe for teaching 
geography, a baby-jumper, a fountain 
pen, a deep-sea telescope and the first 
cook-stove. In the next twenty-five 
years, when more privileges were ac- 
corded women, the number of patents 
ran up to thirty-five. During the next 
twenty-five years, from 1859 to 1884, the 
patents numbered 1,503. Taking their 
husbands’ places in war time on the 
farms and in the workshops, women in- 
vented many improved agricultural im- 
plements, and new kinds of machinery. 
Nursing in hospitals, they invented 
camp-beds, bandages, canteens, etc. At 
the present time colleges, sloyd and 
manual training are developing woman’s 
powers, and patents resulting from her 
ideas numbered 3,905 in the twelve years 
between 1884 and 1895. 

Some of our largest and most valuable 
inventions are due to women. Mrs. 
Harriet Strong, who began by inventing 
a corset, ended by taking out patents for 
dams and reservoirs. Although now an 
old woman, she has. but recently pat- 
ented a device for storing water. Mrs. 
Ada van Pelt invented a permutation 
lock with three thousand combinations ; 
also a letter box for the outside of houses 
that throws up a signal to the postman 
when there isa letter to collect. 

A little girl, by an ingenious inven- 
tion, revolutionized the making of screws. 
A woman invented satchel-bottomed 
paper bags and was offered twenty thous- 
and dollars for her patent before she left 
Washington. A woman invented the 
Burden process of making horseshoes, 
which turns out such rapid work that it 
has saved the country $2,500,000 in four- 
teen years. A number of women’s in- 
ventions are known to have been 
patented under the names of their hus- 
bands, fathers or brothers. 

The lecturer exemplified her woman’s 
wit by an anecdote. She was out driving 
with an old Vermont farmer, and he 
said to her somewhat testily: ‘You 
women may talk of your rights, but why 
don’t you invent something ?”” to which 
Mrs. Bowles immediately replied: 
“Your horse’s teed-bag and the shade 
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\over his head were both of them in- 


vented by a woman.” ‘Do tell!’? was 
the astonished rejoinder. The bright wo- 
man remarked in her lecture, ‘‘I do tell, 
and I think it is good to tell these 
things.” 
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How Tommy Felt. 





It was my boy’s sixth birthday, 
And how proud he was, the lad, 
Of his pair of tiny breeches, 
Quite the first he’d ever had ! 


And when he knelt before me 
To say his evening prayer, 
I gave him six big kisses 
And I stroked his dear soft hair. 


“Oh, tell me, Tommy darling,” 
Low I whispered in his ear, 
“Do tell me, are you happy 
That you’re now a man, my dear?’’ 


The boy looked straight up at me 
As he tightly clutched my skirts. 
“Oh, mother,’’ Tommy answered, 
“T’m so happy, it-it hurts !’’ 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
———_~ ge 


‘We like the idea of simplified spell- | 2 
ing,’’ says the editor of the Perkins 
Junction Palladium, ‘but we don’t think 
we could ever become used to writing it. 
‘He wawkt down the ile, leeving the 
trax of his larj and muddee shuze on the 
flore. The marx ar vizzib’l yet.’” 

—_——— +> —_____—__ 

Those in search of suitable holiday gifts should 
send at once to Boggs & Buhl (Dept. E.) Alle- 
gheny, Pa., for their fall and winter catalogue. 
It brings all of the departments of a great store 
to you and the prices quoted are so low that we 
feel sure that everyone who reads the catalogue 
must become a customer whether they desire 
holiday gifts or wearing apparel. 


Oe 

Teachers need a good Current Topics 
paper. More and more is their value 
becoming understood, both for use in 
schoolroom and for personal informa- 
tion. There is one such paper which 
we desire especially to recommend to 
our readers—THE PATHFINDER. It 
comes every week, and covers the 
best news of the week in the best 
manner possible. Incidents of special 
interest are fully written up by com- 
petent editors, and no great topic of 
general concern is passed by without 
full treatment. THE PATHFINDER 
is bright, readable, instructive. The 
regular price is $1.00 per year. With 
the Instructor $1.25. 
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WE PAY THE FREIGHT ! 
“THE CHICAGO” $35 





One Profit from manufacturer to user. Until such 
time as we have a General Agent in your State we 
will deliver The Chicago to your nearest Railway 
station C. O. D., with privilege ofexamination. Re- 
member it is fully guaranteed to rast in wv 
and quality of work any of the higher priced ma- 
chines and for all’round excellence and simplicity 
has noequal. Why use pen and ink? Try The 
Chicago and save your time, temper and eyesight. 
Address, Chicago Writing foe Co., 94 
96 Wendell Ste Chicago, U.S. A. 


$30,000,000 KNITTING TRUST 


ng ptt dvi and increasing prices. Beinde- 
ndent of it, join our staff of co-operative Knitters, 
Knit for ourselves our eNfMrER. ern Four hor home 
with our AUTOM oO KN an 
rompt pa: nitcing or us. Send stamp for particulars 
Bep ; »eGo-Operative Knitting Co. indianapolis, Ind 











To Ladies and Girls : 
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Chain Bracelet, b; 


9 's Work, 
x GOLD plated A Bat 
veal “2 ing 12 pkg. XXX Buse 
at 10c per pkg. very A J pkg. makes 50c worth rth of 
Bluing. You can hav ‘ choice of many other val- 
eablopecniemes ¢ soli d gold zh rings, camaers, tea sets, musical 
instruments, bicycles, @ ask no money in avdance; 
send name and address + wewill forward Bluingand premium 
list prepaid. When ~ tin, is peold, send the money andeelect 
you premium, An ho bys — a omens code 
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‘arran' to wear 3 years, 
Turquoise Bangle Ring, toc.; 
Bracelet, 1sc.; 8 Beau uty 
Pins, toc.; Set of 5 pieces, esc. 
By mail prepaid. 









Special Bargain Set. Depa 
SHELL NOVELTY CO., 194 Breatway, tet Fork City. 





This is a new song book for schools, Great 
care has been used in collecting into one volume 
the most popular school 


Song Favorites 


songs. The right to use these has been purchas- 
ed, and inthis way we have produced what we 
believe is one of the best school song books, m 
Price 15 cts, each; $1.50 per dozen pow. 
Kostractor Publishing Co., Dansville, N.¥. 
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CURED 
In a week—at ee y 


~s 000 Gages, on an- 
Treatm ik, 
HAMILTON. MEDICAL INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHI 

$ lar, coy ey ey er 
5.! ae i given for hundreds of dates and 
varieties of Old Coins, also Stamps, Don't pay a 
dollar for a book when we SEND you TwoComplete 
Books, illustrated, strictly reliable, with names of 
honest COIN AND STAMP DEALERS Who Will buy of you. 


he 2 books sent ak aid foronly 10c. silver or sta’ps. 
‘adress, HARTZ & GRAY.Box 407,New York City,N.Y. 





Paid for 1853. Quarter 
$10.00 paid for 1853 half dollar ;$2. 
for 1856 cent; $1000 for certain dol- 
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Used by thousands of Superintendents, Teach- 
ers and School Officers. It is the simplest and 
cheapest process ever invented. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of ordinary writing. Drawing 
can be reproduced in several colors at one print- 
ing. One hundred copies of the original can be 

roduced in twenty minutes. Copies of exam- 
Eeation questions; the words of a song; prob- 
lems for the class ; programs of school exercises ; 
any kind of work can be duplicated on this 
printer. Send for price-list, samples of work, etc. 
Look out for imitations. Make sure that you 
get the “‘Lawton Printer.” Take no other if you 
want a perfect one. 


30 Vesey St., New York. 





The Lawton Simplex Printer 


Greatest Labor Saving Device of the Age for Teachers. 









The Most Reliable, Cleanest and Cheapest 
Duplicating Process in Existence . . . « 


LAWTON & CO., 


59 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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Mail. 


OR TEN years the AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORIIAL has been giving Instruction by 
It has demonstrated that both the system and its own methods are a success. 


State and Terriory has furnished students. Altogether over 25,000 have had the benefit of its 


Every 


instruction, and thousands of letters of commendation have come from these who have had practical 
proof of its workings. It is no new thing, therefore, to which we call your special attention this month. 
The Courses are being fully revised and improved, guided by the experience of the past, and though 


the system is the same, we may expect even better results in the future. 


We know that the young 


teacher, the progressive teacher, or the pupil preparing to teach and who does not find it convenient to 
attend.a regular training school, will find these Courses of wonderful benefit. We want you to be 


convinced of this, as we are. 


Free, See full particulars of this on Page One of this issue. 


For this purpose we will furnish you with the First Month’s Tuition 
The main point to notice here is that to 


take advantage of this Free Offer, you must ENROLL BY NOVEMBER 25TH. Attend to it today. 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORIIAL, Dansville, N. Y. 
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increase your salaries by be- 
coming good writers. 100 lines 


TEACHER of beautiful copies, 50c. Send 


now, they are going fast. M. O. or reg. letter. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, GENESEO, N. Y. 


PAY ONE PROFIT ONLY. 


Buy of Manufacturer. Send 
by registered letter $2.00 for 
all solid gold, Ladies initial 
ring, gentlemens $3.00. Same 
retail for twice this price. 
Send size and letter wanted. 
Goods by registered mail. 


Barker, Howard Co., 


86 Aborn St., Providénce,R.I. 
ESTABLISHED 1856, 
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Room 493, 188 Monroe St., Chicago. Sole Mnf’ 























HuW TO HAVE EASY, 


a FEE 


FOOT KENEDY CO., 


WRITE 5 STATE YOUR TROUBLE 
mC LADIES’ DOCTOR AND be CURED at HOME 
remedy gives relief in 24 ddrses Dept. 
“oan Medical Instivate; Detroit, Mich. 


our name and address on polished German silver 
Key-Check, 15c, with fine steel key ring free ; pre- 
vents loss of valuable keys, etc. Regular price 26c. 
Agents wanted. Key-Check Co. (N), Concord, N. H. 


LEARN A PROFESSION tec’yo"$35 0 day 


he rest of your life. Ladies or gentlemen. Address 
with stamp. Pror. 8S. A. WELTMER, Nevada, Mo. 


ives TO BOYS, GIRLS 


AND LADIES, FOR ONE DAY’S WORK, 
Watch, chain andcha arm, stem wind, sun 
second dial nickel sby selling 20 pkg. XXX 
Fiuing ot at 10c vapet pkg. Every pkg. maker 

— You can have choicc 
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: ge Id rings, cameras, tea sets, musical 
nstruments, bicycles, etc. 
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VAN GEREN S. , CHICAGO, 
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est offer by a reliable house. Write to-da y: 
MERCANTILE HOUSE, 806 N. Bdwy, 





The best way isto study carefully the questions 
and answers used in previous examinations, For 
35 cents we send you, prepaid, a book containing 


How To Pass 


An Examination 


the questions and answers of the Uniform Ex- 
aminationsin New York State from Aug, '97 to 
Aug. ’98, the questions and answers in rawi ng 
also being given. 


t@3" We also send with the book a sup- 
plement containing the questions and 
answers from August 1898, to and in- 
cluding June 1899, thus makin , prac- 
tically, two books for the price of one. 
Instructor Publishing Co. Dansville, N.Y. 
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A Blind Boy’s Compensation. 





Wit, beauty, eloquence, all are poor 
charmers compared with these flashes of 
soul that melt the coldest hearts as sun- 
shine melts the snow. 

An incident of a peculiarly touching 
character occurred in one of the New 
York elevated railroad trains. Thetrain 
had left 125th street when the passengers 
saw entering the car a little boy about 
six years old, half carried by an older 
boy, evidently his brother. Both were 
well dressed, but at first glance it was 
seen that the little fellow was blind. 
He had a pale, wan face, but was smiling. 
A quick look of sympathy passed over the 
faces of the passengers, and an old, gray- 
haired gentleman got up and gave his seat 
tothetwo. The “‘big brother,’? who was 
about eleven years old, tenderly lifted 
up the little blind boy and placed him 
on his knee. 

‘‘How’s that?’ he asked. 

“Nice,”’ said the little chap. ‘“Where’s 
my ’monica?” 

This puzzled some of the passengers, 
and several turned to sce what the child 
meant. But the “big brother’ knew, 
and immediately drew out a small mouth- 
harmonica and placed it in the little fel- 
low’s hands. He took the instrument 
into his thin hands, ran it across his lips, 
and began to play softly, ‘‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.’’ Tears came into the 
eyes of the old gentlemen who had given 
up his seat, and as the little fellow played 
on, running into ‘“‘Rock of Ages,’’ and 
“Abide with Me,’’ there were. many 
moist eyes in the car 

The train rushed along, the passengers 
listened, and the little one played on 
tirelessly, never missing a note of 
‘Annie Laurie” cr ““Home,Sweet Home.” 
Finally the ‘‘big brother’ leaned down 
and told the little one to get.ready to 
leave, as the train was nearing their sta- 
tion. Then, asif he knew he had won 
a whole car-load of friends, the blind 
boy quickly changed ‘The Suwanee 
River’ into ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ and with 
one accord the passengers burst into a 
round of applause, while the “big 
brother” carried the little one out of the 
car.’’—Selected. 
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An Italian organ-grinder recently es- 
caped a fine by his wit. He had been 
playing before the house of an irascible 
old gentleman, who furiously and with 
wild gesticulations ordered him to move 
on. 

The Italian stolidly stood his ground 
and played on, and at last was arrested 
for causing a disturbance. At the court 
the magistrate asked him why he did 
not leave when he was requested to do 
80. 

‘‘Me no understan’ mooch Ingleese,”’ 
was the reply. 

‘Well, but you must have understood 
by his motions that he wanted you to 
go.” 

‘Na, na,’’ was the rejoinder ; “I tink 
he come to dance.”’ 
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A postal card brings the October number of 
CURRENT History. See combination offer on 


- | 4th page this issue. 





Mr. Dobson’s Imagination. 





“Tt makes a difference whose ox is 
gored,” says the old proverb, and the 
following story from Church Work bears 
out the wisdom of the ancient saying : 

Mr. Dobson looked across the table at 
his wife, with a smile of irritating toler- 
ance. ‘‘Now these headaches of yours, 
my dear,’’ he said, ‘‘I can’t help feeling 
that they are partly the result of imagi- 
nation. You are a little prone, I fear, to 
exaggerate your sufferings. I think you 
should guard against that tendency, or 
you’ll soon become one of these chronic 
invalids.” 

Mrs. Dobson’s pale face flushed, but 
before she could reply, her husband was 
apparently seized with a spasm of pair 
He hastily left the table with his napkin 
pressed to his mouth. Mrs. Dobson fol- 
lowed and found him in the library anx- 


‘ously regarding a small, grayish lump 


held in one hand. 

“The filling has come out of that wis- 
dom tooth,’’ he muttered. ‘‘It is already 
jumping, and I must have a hot-water 
bag and do up my face right away for 
the night, and go to the dentist the first 
thing in the morning.”’ 

Mrs. Dobson was all sympathy at once. 
She passed a wakeful night, keeping hot 
compresses on her husband’s face, but 
he suffered from the tooth in spite of all. 

“Tt has begun to ulcerate, I know,’’ he 
mumbled behind his swathings in the 
morning; and, without waiting for 
breakfast, Mrs. Dobson took him, weak 
from pain, to Doctor Brown’s office. 

‘Your face hasn’t swollen any yet,” 
said Doctor Brown, with the cheerfulness 
born of long exercise of his profession. 
“Did you save the filling ?” 

Mrs. Dobson solemnly handed him a 
small piece of paper, which he unrolled 
in silence. 

“Did you have any canned -stuff for 
dinner?” he asked, with apparent irre- 
levance. ‘‘Yes, we had canned corn,”’ 
said Mrs. Dobson. 

‘“‘Well, this,’’ said the dentist, indicat- 
ing the gray lump, “appears to be a 
lump of solder; probably it came from 
the tin can that the corn wasin. I don’t 
believe your tooth will ulcerate today, 
Mr. Dobson !”’ 

Since then when any guest mentions 
the word ‘‘imagination” at the Dobson’s, 
the head of the family looks uneasily at 
his wife. 


Oo 


Let us correct our mannerisms! An 
Englishman declares that he only needs 
to hear the first two words of the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner’’ to know it was writ- 
ten by an American. 


——- +e —_--— 


If any of our readers have money 
which they wish to invest, we know of 
an opportunity to invest sums of fifty 
dollars and upwards where it will be ab- 
solutely safe and where they will be cer- 
tain of seven per cent. earnings with a 
strong probability of from ten to fifteen 
percent. If you are interested, write us 
about it, addressing our advertising de- 
partment, 
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LATEST TUNIC 


SKIRT ONLY $3.75, 


No, 1624, All Wool 
Homespun Tailor 
Made, 4 pointed 
combination 
Tunic Dress 
Skirt, Brown, 
Navy, Cadet 


MUCH STYLE. 




















plaid dro 
ekirt. Col- 
orofTun- 
ic to har- 
monize. 
Price 


$3.75. 


<MZ202 mra-a-r 


No. 1525, $4.90. . 
Extra heavy No,.1624. Tailor Made Tunic Skirt. 
all wool imported Homespun, Gray, Brown or Ne may 

Blue, trimmed with rows of black satine bandin 
$4.90. Samples en application. Catalogue Free. 
‘0 mee few more —— b.& make upwards of 
a day, write for pa 


STEWART & C0., ‘Mall Grier Bargain ono, 


BESBRBSBSBSBSERB BE 
Have you got to | 


speak a piece? a 


Well, we don"t, know of any | Mina of “ effort,” .rom Ld 
8 he he schoolgirl’s “teed w 
po ah "and along through the weak schoo! and college 
down the “response to toasts” at the last 
| & ‘velass dinner,” what is not provided for among :— 


E Commencement Parts, including ' efforts” for all a 
_— occasions. $1.50, 
Pros and Cons. Both rides of live questions. $1.50, 

a ie able Plays, For school and parior. $1.50. # 








Men's Three-Minute Deciamations &- 60, 
College Maids’ Three-Mmute Readings. $1.00. 
B 
Pieces for Prize-Speaking Contests, $1.00, 
Acme Deciamation Book. Paper, 30c. —_ ye 
B Handy Preces to Speak. 108 on separate cards, 50c. e, 


et List of ** Contents” of any or all of above peek on re 
- quest if you mention this ad. 


a HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers a 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City ¢ 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, 








How to Teach Drawing, 
This book tells the | og ed how to proceed from 
day to day.—_What to have pupils do. be 
uestions toask, What answers to 
he book is for the teacher only, the pupil oan 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the beok. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 ° 
diagrams and illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- 
paid. 

We have just addeda ter on col- 
or to this book, with am quecsthont atten tet 
. for the use of teachers 


repaid, 35 cents. 
auabueberine rat shing Co.,Dansville, N.¥. 
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Artificial Limbs 


‘‘Walkeasy”” LEGS with Ball Bearing ‘ 
» Joints. Automatic ARMS. Nearly 150 ¢ 
om been given as premiums. A little 4 
> work out of school will secure one. Write 
» for particulars and book—Trusses, Crutches, 
p Elastic Stockings, Deformity appliances, 
etc., etc. 


GEORGE R. FULLER CO., 


Manuf’rs for U. S. Government, 
> 15-27 South St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Was Devoid of Hair 


What a Free Trial Package of a Remedy 
__ Did for Her. _ 








an ' 
MISS EMMA EMOND. 
Miss Emond lives in Salem, Mass., at 276 Washington 

8t., and naturally feels very much elated to recover 
from total baldness. The remedy that caused Miss 
Emond’s hair to grow also cures all scalp itching and 
diseases, removes dandruff and keeps the hair and scalp 
healthy and vigorous. Rs Tay are —_— free 
i) who w to e enheim nsary- 
179 Butterfield Building, Cincinnati, Ohio oa 


RELIEF MAHLER 
ELECTRIC 
APPARATUS 











COPYRIGHTED. * 
can only be removed poronretty,. op safely 
by the use of the ELECTRIC NEEDLE. 
THE MAHLER ELECTRIC APPARATUS 
can - operated by ladies suffering from this 
anno ing blemish as skilfullyascan be done by 
a trained specialist. Results positive, Also re- 
moves moles, warts, red veins and other facial 
blemishes. SIMPLE, ‘SAFE, ECONOMICAL, Ladies 
afflicted and who have become discouraged by 
using many pastes and liquids without gainin 
relicf, are now offered an infallible method. 
Send stamp for descriptive circular. 

D, J, MAHLER, 310 Westminster St., Providence, R. l. 


When writing mention NonMAaL INSTRUCTOR. 


Mackintosh Dress Skirt $50 


In rich dark blue, black. ah or — serge, cloth 
lining. Regular len;th. ial sizes extra. 


Cape to Match s $2,59 


These separated 
garmerts avoid 
the over-heat- 
ing caused by’ 
& one-piece 
waterproof, 
Illustrated 
circular 
free. 
“Ladies 
New Style Double-Breasted Supply 
Cape If preferred, 
trade-mark on hanger, usétine the 
genuine garment— always made to 
order. Agents Wee nted. 
ackintosh port. 
Silk- Lined ea Cloths if yey = 
LADIES SUPPLY CO., 
111 Wabash Ave. B-13 Chicago, til. — 
FALL CATALOGUE of special articles Ser women’s wear, 
hard to buy satisfactorily hy mail, sent free upon request. 


$7] PAID P9025 ALSO 
Free Puzzle Gontest. 
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CASH 
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Bayt ee 
Stare in this *. aeet wet Us 


x 
ou Will receive MS > 
} 100.001" CAS. HS x ‘3 
If more than owe  @ 
one sends the 
Sor ttes willbe a 
the prize wi 
equally divi divides * 








WANT ONE as are nc 
conditions or strings attached to this contest, It is mae 8 
unique method we have taken to introduce ourfirm. Remem t 
this is not an easy contest, for it has fooled some of the smartes 
men in this country to whom it has been submi The correct 
number of Cam perly, known tothe President of this We 4 

who has sealed and d pees the original drawing in a safe. 
The same will be opened the day after the contest closes. Srery- 
one has anequalchance. Distance makes no difference. oye 
you have carefully counted the Stars send hag answer to us a 
once and enclose three two-cent stamps which will ae pio Bay 
the cost of notifying you that your answer was recei 


f 
1G JGreee BAY STATE I Duta «CHEMICAL ‘ Sli, 
When writing mention ane ae rrr: escuchar 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Child Among the Lilies. 





The lilies stood up straight and tall, 
And white they shone against the sun, 
The child was very round and small, 
A rosy, dimpled little one. 


She called the lilies by their names— 
Agnes and Blanche and Dorothy— 
And thought them proud and stately | $ 
dames ; 
And yet, she said, they play with me. 


So many, many lilies there, 
And just one baby, only one, 

With sweet blne eyes and silken hair, 
That rippled red gold in the sun. 


No mother had this little maid ; 
, Her mother watched her out of heaven. 


‘| And, with the lilies, when she played, 


At dawn, or noon, or dew-wet even, 


The mother dropped a tender kiss 
Into the tallest lily’s heart ; ‘ 
Dear Christ, she prayed, but grant me 
this : 
My child to live her life apart 


From sin, and sorrow born of sin ; 
Such grace be hers as lilies learn— 

Lilies which neither toil nor spin, 
Yet evermore to heaven turn. 


Wise virgins they with tapers trimmed, 
Ready the bridegroom’s train to meet, 
Their gleaming cups forever brimmed 
With perfume for the bridegroom’s 
feet. 


In her safe heaven the mother cared, 
And where they count not time by 
hours, 
She and a guardian angel shared 
Love-vigil o’er the child and flowers. 


So stood the lilies straight and tall, 
- And white by nightand white by day ; 
I think they knew the low love-call 
Of that sweet little maid at play. 


Who gave them quaint, old-fashioned 

names— 

Agnes and Blanche and Dorothy— 

Oh! very proud and haughty dames, 
Who, yet, she said, are good to me. 
—Margaret E. Sangster in the September 

Woman’s Home Companion. 

ro 


Argument from Example. 





A skeptical young man confronted an 
old Quaker with the statement that .he 
did not believe in the Bible. The Quaker 
said : 

“Dost thou not believe in France ?” 

“Yes; though I have not seen it, I 
have seen others that have; besides, 
there is plenty of corroborative proof 
that such a country does exist.’’ 

“Then thee will not believe anything 
thee or others have not seen?” 
‘No, to be sure I'll not.” 
‘‘Did thee ever see thine own brains ?”’ 
“No,” 
‘‘Ever see anybody that did?” 
“‘No,.”? 
‘Does thee believe thee has any ?” 
The young man left. 
+. —_____ 
Not all those who are called teachers 


teach the most or the best. The words 
of the wise and the deeds of the noble 





instruct mankind.—Heinrich Byron. 
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ale AGENTS WANTED 


THE GATLING GUN HARNESS RIVETER, 


{or the improved Economy.] 


Neatest, Cheapest, Best. The handiest, as it can be — 
used in any position. “Will eee hme ~ 9 where a well 3 
clinched rivet vot serve the p Our agents make 
from $3.00 to $15.00 per gy Send 50 c cents (in 2c § 
amos) * oe Bens ie loaded with 50 assorted rivets, O 


: i BEDELL "FOOTE & & Co., 207 Main St., Fredericktown, Ohio. & 
(We have used the Ec Economy Riveter and found it just as 
ay a have found the Manufacturers, Foote ae § 
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DECORATE YOUR SCHOOL-ROOM 


Gifford’s Famous Cut-Out Letters, when arranged in proper sha) pes on nice thick paper, and surrounded 
by attractive ornaments and borders, make the prettiest mottoes Schools, Sunday Schools and Churches 
you ever saw. We have them cut from fancy card-board, in all shapes, sizesandcolors. Our leader, “‘God 
Bless Our School,” letters either 7 or 8 inches high, Z a motto to be admired by all, and should adorn the 
walls of every schoolroom in our land, only 60c. eee Day.’’—We give You this motto in a style 
that most surely does honor to = = » 60c. cweloo —We can furnish this motto in a design | that 
will please your very soul. mbossed in gold. realy, it is a novelty of the latest ty, ype 60c. “Our 
Happy School Days,” a dainty little wastee of unique design, 60c. Any two mottoes, $1.10 ; three for $1.60; 


four for $2. Ww. N. GIF FORD & CO., 
Bloomington, Ill. 
, 
Dewey # Hobson 
‘ases made of steel saved 


rng Battleship * Maine” 

e (endorsed by U. 8. Govern- 

ment), with American move- 

ments, seven jewels; guaranteed, stem-set and wind. Regular price, $15.00. The 

\ greatest Souvenir of the Spanish Var. You can obtain one of these beautiful 

4\ watches, the same as wort by Admirai Dewey, Capt. Sigsbee and Lieut. Hobson, 

free of all money cost. 

This is the greatest and best offer of the year, and is made to increase our already 

4 large circulation, and enhance the value of our advertising columns. Only a limited 

number of watches can be had, but anyone is free to accept our offer, which 1s square, 

liberal and honest. You can fully prove all we say by enclosing fifteen cents in 

stamps, and we will send you our magazine three months on trial free. The watch is 

sent securely packed; safe delivery guaranteed at our expense. State if watch is 
wanted for lady or gentleman, and address 

THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN, Station E, No. 13, New York. 


PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 
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in the Pocket. 


Designed for Heavy Farm Work. 
As a Seller it has no equal. 





Rector, Ark. 















yx in cut), and four beauti Sash Curtains (one each) FREE by selli ou Gamat 
: g “Epa and HEADACHE CURE. Oares Cold Mab ay eas Day! Relieves Headac eo Once! We 
lute! advan of the ae we send to 


f taking 
4 every xes at 25 cents a bo: 
day and we we will — the Tablets b; 
< we ba send four Sash Curtains, unhemm 
with our offer of two complete pairs of Royal 1 tace 
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NATIONAL MEDICINE c co., 
PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 


$200 in CASH FREE 
































1. HAS. “FOREST PUZZLE. 
letters when properly arranged, spells the name of & tree which is 
4. EINP. 
nd, however, that we have one condition, which 
offer to every reader 0 
te at once, giving your full name and addr 








of letters into the names of eig! seh wee -anewn Posed Siete, Tact orton of 
3. MEL. ti it in its own group. Alt th 
mes as it a) own ¥ 0; ere are 
and only as ~~ A ne ps nag gether 
more than one 
Feoher sends the correct answers the money will -y and will 
We u may become interested in 
6. RESCUP. We want you to work for us oy your own locality, and Propose fo mate fees 
and Win, but do with ae It fooke like an 
task, yet ‘it is a test of skill. PY We make this f cay 
et your answer, we will no! ju if the names you send are the correct ones, 
8. BRICH. s'il sn foi You fully of the work which Wwe wish do done. that will enable 















ST | 
2. KAO. ae Will give 200.90 in Cash to anyone who ean arrange these eight 
common forest 
used by carpenters and builders, You can only use each letter in its own group 
eight sims of the trees, we will give you ou $400.00 90 in Gashe ‘If more than one 
5, ELPAM. _| or joumouitmeazsou una your sore, HOW Can We Do This ? 
atten for ‘ou to do 80. Distance from us does not 
7, RADEC. et oF sl. 
paper who can solve this puzzle. Itis alg t business with us. Assoon as we 
COLONIAL TRADING COMPANY, 404 Atlantic Avenue, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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—  IRVING’S 
Life of Washington. 
336 Large Pages. Over 100 Illustrations. 
COMPLETE 


Life of Lincoln, 


320 Large Pages. 150 Illustrations. 


Either “Life” Postpaid, and the Instructor, one year for 
85 Cents. Both Books, Postpaid, and the Instructor, one year, for $3.10. 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Bridge of Monkeys. 


“They are coming toward the bridge ; 
they will most likely cross by the rocks 
yonder,’’ observed Raoul. 

“‘How—swim it?’ I asked. 
torrent there.” 

“Oh, no!’ answered the Frenchman. 
‘Monkeys would rather go through fire 
than through water. If they cannot leap 
the stream, they will bridge it.’’ 

“Bridge it—and how? 

“You will see in a moment,’”’ my com- 
panion replied. 

Presently the monkeys appeared upon 
the opposite bank, headed by an old 
gray chieftain, officered like so many 
soldiers. One, an aide de camp, or chief 
pioneer perhaps, ran out upon a pro- 
jecting rock, and after looking across the 
stream, as if calculating the distance, 
scampered back, and appeared to com- 
municate with the leader. This pro- 
duced a@ movement in the troops. 
Meanwhile several of the monkeys (en- 
gineers, no doubt) ran along the bank, 
examining the trees on both sides of the 
arrayo. At length they all collected 
around a tall cottonwood which grew 
over the narrowest part of the stream, 
and twenty of the thirty scampered up 
its trunk. On reaching a high point, 
the foremost, a strong fellow, ran out 
upon a limb, and taking several turns of 
his tail around it, slipped off and hung 
head downward. The next on the limb, 
also a stout one, climbed down the body 
of the first, and whipped his tail tightly 
around the neck and forearm of the 
latter, dropped off in his turn, and hung 
head down. The third repeated this 
manoeuver upon the second, and the 
fourth upon the string rested his fore- 
paws upon the ground. 

The living chain now commenced to 
swing backward and forward, like the 
pendulum ofaclock. The motion was 
slight at first, but gradually increased, | 
the lowermost monkey — striking his 
hands violently on the earth as he passed 
the tangent of the oscillating curve. 
Several others upon the limbs above 
aided the movement. This continued 
till the monkey at the end of the chain 
was thrown among the branches of a tree 
on the opposite bank. Here, after two 
or three vibrations he clutched a limb, 
and held fast. This movement was exe- 
cuted adroitly, just at the culminating 
point of the oscillation, in order to save 
the intermediate links from too sudden 
ajerk. The chain was now fast at both 
ends, forming a complete suspension 
bridge, over which the whole troop, to 
the number of four or five hundred, 
passed. It wasacomical sight to witness 
the quizzical expression of countenance 
along that living chain. 

After the troops had passed, one 
monkey attached his tail to the lowest 
on the bridge, another girdled him in 
the same manner, and another, until a 
dozen more were added to the string. 
These last were powerful fellows, and 
rynning up to a high limb they lifted 
the bridge into a position almost hori- 
zontal. Then a scream from the last 
menkey of the new formation, warned 


“Tt igs a 





the tail end that all was ready, and the 





next moment the whole chain was swung 
over and landed safely on the opposite 
bank. The lowermost links dropped off 
like a melting candle, while the higher 
ones leaped to the branches and came 
down by the trunk. The whole troop 
then scampered off into the chapparal, 
and disappeared.—Reid’s Adventures in 
South America. 





+o 
Skimming It. 





“Tf you’re going to give a pan of milk 
don’t skim it first,’’ the old grandmother 
used to say, meaning: If you are going 
to do a favor, don’t spoil it by an un- 
gracious word or manner. Haven’t we 
noticed how much of this ‘“skimming”’ 
goes on in ordinary family intercourse? 

“Another errand? I never can go 
down town without half a dozen com- 
missions |’? complains Rob, when his 
sister asks him to bring a book from the 
library. He never refuses to oblige her ; 
he does not really count it an incon- 
venience ; he only takes the cream off 
his kindness. 

“Those gloves ripped again!’ ex- 
claims Mary when John wants her to 
take a few stitches. “It seems to me 
they always need mending when I am 
in a hurry with something else.’’ She 
would be shocked at his going shabby, 
and distressed if anyone thought her 
unwilling to render such offices, but she 
makes it a little unpleasant to ask the 
favor. 

The children follow the fashion. 
Tommy shuts the door at Bridget’s re- 
quest, but he grumbles at having to leave 
his top. Susie goes to the door when 
she is sent, but she departs with a pro- 
test that ‘It is Tommy’s turn.’”? Thus 
all day long people who love one an- 
other, and who at heart are glad to serve 
one another, skim the sweetness from 
every service they render.—Christian 
Look. 





+o 

It is easy to enter upon the duties of 
teaching without preparation: it is easy 
to do it without that lofty purpose which 
an enlightened conscience would ever 
demand: but it is not so easy to undo 
the mischief that a single mistake may 
produce in the niind of the child at that 
tender period when mistakes are most 
likely to be made.—Page. 

——————+2@-—___ 


FREE ASTHMA REMEDY, 


Trial Bottle Free to Everyone Who 
Suffers from Asthma. 


A physician who suffered many years from 
violent attacks of asthma has discovered a sure 
cure for the disease, and is now entirely re- 
covered. He has written letters to the leading 
newspapers of the.courtry requesting that their 
readers be informed of this new remedy, and 
that he will mail, free, a trial bottle to anyone 
who writes forit. It has cured quite a number 
of people who obtained the free trial; is an ab- 
solute cure, perfectly safe and harmless, and so 
fortifies the system that the cure is permanent. 
Write to Dr. W. K. Walrath, Box N, Adams, N. Y., 
and he will forward at once by mail, pueeke. a 
trial bottle, so that you can test it and see what 
it willdoin yourcase. An offer like this ought 
to be taken advantage of by every reader, Write 
to-day without fail. Don’t wait. 


+ ape 

Our Busy Work Series is being used 
in thousands of schools and is found a 
most valuable aid to both teacher and 
pupil. We have reduced the price on 
this. See advertisement on another page. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


A FEW PUAIN FACTS 


On sHE 


CUKABILITY 
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CONSUMPTION, © 
ASTHMA =< 
BRONCHITIS, 


BY DR. ROBERT HUNTER. 


I have made the lungs a specialty for nearly fifty 
years, and know by experience that Consumption 
is curablein all stages. By this I do not mean that 
it is curable in every case, for in some jthe patient’s 
constitution is so bad and broken down that no 
healing power is left in the body. But treated in its 
early stages, fully 95 per cent. recover under anti- 
septic medicated air inhalations, 

All medical colleges now admit that Consumption 
is Curable, but differas wide as the poles as to its 
proper treatment. Since 1891, when Koch’s Lymph 
was heralded by the profession as the long-looked 
for panacea for Consumption (but which proved to 
be the most murderous quackery that ever disgraced 
the annals of medicine,) general physicians have 
had no treatment beyond palliation and the tem- 
porary relief of symptoms, Patients have been 
practically left by them to die of the disease with- 
outany attempt to save them by curative treat- 
ment. 

It would be invidious for me, as a physician, to 
make these statements, had I not before me abso- 
lute proof of their truth in the testimony of many 
prominent physicians, given only a few weeks ago 
before a special committee of the New York State 
Senate and published in its report. I was gratified 
at this endorsement of my treatment which I intro- 
duced nearly fifty years ago and am still applying 
with great success in thousands of cases of Con- 
sumption and other lung diseases. It is the only 
treatment that ever cured true Consumption. By 
it I have rescued hundreds in the last stage of Con- 
sumption, and given up as hopeless, who are alive 
today to bear grateful testimony to their restoration 
to health by my treatment. No stronger proof of 
the cure of any disegse exists than I have shown of 
the cure of Consumption by my antiseptic air in- 
halations. The records of my office are always open 
t6 inspection and hundreds of cured patients are 
willing to be referred to. 

But the mere act of inhaling some fragrant nos- 
trum, is not what I mean by inhalation treatment. 
The remedies must be adapted to the disease and 
condition of each patient. The physician must have 
thorough knowledge of medicines, be able to detect 
the different forms of lung disease and have experi- 
ence in the action of inhaled remedies on the lungs 
or he cannot apply it with success, 

Consumption, to have the same chance of cure as 
other diseases, must be treated in its early stage, be- 
fore serious injury has been done to the lung struct- 
ures. Almost every case isseen in this stage by 
the patient’s family physician, and if he knew the 
remedies to use, their strength, and how to apply 
them to the lungs, there would be few deaths by 
Consumption. 

But what possible chance has anyone afflicted with 
Consumption, under the care of physicians who 
never cured a case in their whole professional career, 
who confess that they have no curative treatment of 
their own, and no confidence in anything they can 
do for the disease ? What moral right have they to 
treat Consumption at all, or to permit their patients 
to believe they are striving to cure them when all 
they are doing is but a wretched system of palliation 
of symptons? 

Here is the real cause of this wide-spread mortality 
of Consumption. People die of it because general 
physicians do not know its proper treatment and are 
wholly incompetent to cope with it. Before they 
can do so they must be retaught the principles of 
medical science which govern the treatment of all 
local diseases, and acting underthem, must discover, 
as I did, the remedies which, when locally applied 
to the lungs, will kill their germs and heal .the 
ravages they have made in that organ. 

I have given to the world a positive cure for Con- 
sumptionin my Antiseptic Medicated Air Treatment, 
when appli before montal lesions have taken 

lace, Itisa treatment which places Consumption 

n the list of curable maladies and renders theircure 
certain as other serious local diseases, By it healing 
and germicidal remedies are brought into direct con- 
tact with the internal surfaces of the nose, throat, 
larynx, air tubes and cells of the lungs. It soothes 
the mucous lining of the breathing organs, arrests 
irritation and prevents inflammation, while the anti- 
septics destroy the germ life on which the disease 
depends. 

‘A few cases are as good as a thousand that I might 
refer to, write to any of them. A personal letter 
from them may be the means of saving your life. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


MR. L. A. PEER, 179 Washingtonstreet, Newark, 


N.J., states that seven years ago, while living in | 


Hackettstown, N. Y., he had an oppressive feeling 
in his throat, and, upon spitting, found that it was 
blood. This was the first intimation he had that 
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anything was the matter with his lungs. After this 
he suffered with pains in his left lung, and continued 
to spit blood. After he 'moved to Newark he had 
the grippe ww yo which left his lung in a very weak 
condition, and had hemorrhages frequently. In a 
short space of time he had twenty-seven hem- 
orrhages, and his condition wascritical. He became 
terribly emaciated, bis weight dropping from 170 to 
130 pounds, He had grvat difficulty in breathing, 
and was unable to leave his bed because of weakness, 
His doctor gave him little encouragement, and it 
seemed as if he must die. Hearing of Dr. ‘Hunter, 
his sister-in-law came to New York and engaged 
treatment for Mr. Peer. From the start he began to 
improve. His breathing became freer, hemorrhages 
ceased altogether, and, to the surprise of everoone, 
especially his former physicians, he was able to 
come over to Dr. Hunter's office in a! few weeks 
after he commenced treatment. Mr. Peer now 
weighs 16444 pounds, and is feeling comparatively 
well, and claims that Dr. Hunter’s treatment was 
the thing that saved his life, 

EDWARD J. RAYNOR, with Walsh & Co., con- 
fectioners, Newark, N. J.:—“I was a foreman in 
Seabury & Johnson’s when I took sick. I had 
hemorrhage after hemorrhage and utterly broke 
down in health, coughed up lumpy, yellow matter, 
had fever and nightsweats, and was brought to my 
bed from which I never expected to rise again. I 
am now strong and able todo my work, all short- 
ness of breath is gone, I have gained my flesh back, 
and can eat and sleep as wellasever. From being a 
perfect wreck I have been rebuilt by Dr. Hunter's 
medicated air inhalations. Any one who wishes 
further particulars of my experience of this wonder- 
ful treatment, can write orcall on me. I know I 
owe my life to it, and believe all who suffer ought to 
know of it.” 

In order to obtain Dr. Hunter’s book, “The Lungs 
and Their Diseases,”’ 2, it is necessary to mention 
this paper, and address Dr. Robert Hunter Asso- 
ciation, 117 W. 45th Street, New York. 
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dress a most beautiful ANTIQUE OAK 
WRITING DESK ann BOOK CASE 
combined. This SPECIAL PREMIUM 


handsome design 
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Brass Rods on top if 
ished throughout, A perfect beauty. 

Our Pertume comes in POWDER FORM and Ld “P in neat and 
attractive packages and sells at sight; scents handkerchiefs, gloves, 
clothing, etc., with the aroma of fr: nt flowers, 

Remember, we TRUST YOU and give 60 days to dispose of the 
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Grandma Knitting. 





While she sits beside the window 
With her bonny, silver hair, 

As a child I watch her needles, 
How they clash and glisten there ; 

i the maple swings its shadows, 

And the balsam branches croon 

Soft and low and sweet and tender, 
In the drowsy afternoon— 

And grandma knitting. 


When the busy cares are over 
And the fret and tumult cease, 
And the lull that follows after 
Brings a little spell of peace ; 
In the restful evening shadows 
Growing deeper more and more, 
In the quiet of the gloaming, 
Of some sweet tune humming o’er— 
Sits grandma knitting. 


Round the hearthstone in the winter 
While the frosty voices call, 

And the firelight’s fickle dancing 
Weaves its shadows on the wall ;_ 

With the old clock ticking ever 
To the flicker of the flame, 

There’s the music of the needles, 
And the smile of love the same— 

And grandma knitting. 


This was in the years of childhood, 
Happy years of long ago ; 

And the restless feet have wandered 
Swift and farther than we know. 
Ah! the visions that have vanished 

As the sunshine from the hill, 
Since I stood there in the twilight 
With the voices now so still— 
With grandma knitting ' 


Yet I see her still in vision, 
All the sweetness of her sunile, 
Looking out across the shadows, 
Creeping eastward all the while ; 
See her in the cushioned rocker, 
Sitting by the open door, 
While a band of sunshine slumbers 
In the silence on the floor— 
And grandma knitting. 
—WSelected 





-+—_> 
What is Liquid Air? 





Liquid air is just what its name im- 
plies. Itis not a liquid distilled from 
some newly discovered vegetable or 
mineral, butis simply air, such as we 
breathe, made so cold that it takes the 
form of water. The fact that air can as- 
sume that form is a recent discovery, as 
is also the method of obtaining the in- 
tense cold necessary to this result. The 


temperature required is 312 degrees be-’ 


low zero,—a temperature farther below 
the coldest arctic winter than that is be- 
low a tropical summer. 
efforts have at last developed a method 
by which it is readily produced. When 
air is cooled down to this degree it 
changes to a misty vapor and gradually 
forms into drops that fall like rain to the 
bottom of the vessel containing it. By 
@ proper arrangement it may then be 
drawn off into an open receptacle, penty 
for use. 

When seen in an open vessel it might 
be mistaken for boiling water, as it sim- 
mers and gives off a white vapor. When 


NORMAL 


1 first poured out it boils v‘olently, throw- 
ing off a cloud of vapor that rolls down 
the sides of the vessel. Bu’ <3 soon as 
the receptacle has cooled to { -e tem- 
perature of the liquid it quiets down to 
a simmer, which continues until all has 
evaporated and returned to air. This 
may require several hours if care is taken 
to keep the vessel away from every con- 
ductor of heat. But if it be placed on a 
plate of iron, or even a block of ice, it 
will boil violently and very soon mingle 
with its native air. If poured out on a 
conductor, as iron or ice, it will assume 
the gaseous state so rapidly as to amount 
to an explosion. 

As a freezing agent the power of liquid 
air is terrific. It freezes pure alcohol 
very readily, and freezes mercury so 
hard that it may be used as a hammer to 
drive nails into hard wood ; and so thor- 
ough is the chill given that the mercury 
retains the solid state for several minutes. 
It will sear living flesh like a red-hot 
iron, and may take the place of all 
chemical cauterizing in surgery. As a 
refrigerator, liquid air will be easily con- 
trolled, and it can be made to lower the 
temperature of a room very slightly or to 
produce a degree of cold that no life 
could endure fora minute. Asan explo- 
sive it has certainly great power, and ex- 
periments already made indicate that it 
may be used in both gunnery and _ blast- 
ing ; and it may thus take the place of 
both gunpowder and dynamite.—Self 
Culture. 





Yet persistent | P° 


++ 
The Next Census. 





The bill reported by the House census 
committee for the twelfth national cen- 
sus, to be taken next year, shows that 
the committee have borne in mind some 
of the severest criticisms of the census 
work of 1890, particuiarly such as at- 
tacked the scope of the inquiry and the 
time of publishing the compiete report. 
Says an exchange : 

The taking of a census is enjoined by 
the Federal Constitution. That instru- 
ment simply calls for an enumeration of 
the people every ten years for the pur- 
pose of determining the basis of their 
representation in Congress. Hence the 
inquiry was limited to the one subject of 
population. 

From the simple measure the modern 

system grew by decennial expansions 
till it reached its highest point of mas- 
siveness in 1890, when so much material 
was collected, that despite the throwing 
aside of a large mass of purely statistical 
treatises, more than eight years were re- 
quired to compile and publish. the re- 
rts. 
The new bill limits inquiries to the 
topics of population, mortality, manu- 
facturing, mechanical establishments, 
and agriculture ; provides that the final 
reports shall be published complete 
within two years of the enumeration, 
and calls for an initial appropriation of 
one million dollars.—Christian Uplook. 
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See ccmbination offer on 4th page. CURRENT 
History and Norma InsTRucTOR, both one 





year for only 55 cents. 





INSTRUCTOR. 


THE 
= EVER READY 
SCARF PIN 


i” gives a brilliant light 
ene strong to 
illuminate a small sized 
room. The battery 
which is clean and safe 
can be —— adjusted 
to the tie out of sight. 
The whole construction 
is simplicity itself. 
Latest and best. 
Price complete at een post 
Extra batteries .25 ia 
JAMES S. BARRON & CO. 
Electrical Supplies, 24 to 
30 Hudson St., New York. 


Sp AN ISH French, German, Shorthand and Book- 
i] keeping taught successfully through the 

mails; new field for teachers, stenographers and 
k-keepers; large salaries. For particulars and free 
lessons, address, Prof. J.C. Steiner, Lexington, Ky. 


ELF-INSTRUCTOR: SPANISH 

CORTINA 9 In'20 Lessons. FRENCH 
Also for School Use. agit Be Edition, $1.50. 

French, es 8 lessons, Ten Phonograph 

records, $10 Send dc. for cat. Cortina Acad- 

emy of avioumeen: 46 West 34th St., New York. 















N’ oe all-wool latest style coats, sacks, cuta- 

ways, etc. Imported worsted goods, worth 

EN 50, at $2.49,C.0.D. Pants, $1.98; vests, 98c; 
suits, $5.45. ‘sbtees C. A. Willard Co., Chicago, Ill. 


- to one. ane in 

year. prepare 

* successtully “tor ail- 

way Mail, Postal, C oe Hoses, Sto. Send 


for particulars. CIVIL, SERVICE S¢ 
EBANON, PA, 


ASTHMA 338 


fi haveasure, safeand spectre cure for that distress 
g and dangerous disease, asthma, no matter how 
as seated it m aor e. To convince any sufferer of its 
Fins rtue, I will maila trial pac 
stant and complete cure certain. Write at once to 
8. es BOX828, Augusta, M. 











This is a new book coveting the whole sub- 
ject of color as a uired by the teachers’ ex- 
aminations and having questions at the 
bottom of each ~~ 


COLOR. 


It also contains suggestions pad devices - 
os color. Priuted on laid paper and 
giefant tantly bound. Price prepaid 20 cents. 

x Publishing Co., Dansville, N.¥. 
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Pat’d QUAKER FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABINET 
SOLD. Every home should have 

7 for _ jing — > Soe srw mations 

pores, forces out e ns W cause 

disease. Makes you clean, vigorous and 
pealths. Feoventodinence. Provi: bigeons 

—s —— medicated baths at home, 8c. each. 


one lexion, Recommended by best 
oe 


phy ithout i it cure bad 
ds,rheum 
obesity, joaate 


new: 
ills, ‘al rail blood, ny 
nerveand kid 


robe 1900 i: ‘Sie has a door, a self. 
e, best material, rubber-lined, 
Ibs. Price complete $5.00, 

ete., free. te 


le boo! 

008 a @ month and ex. 
penses, Address B. WO MFG. OO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Pe vecommend above firm as reliable.—Editor. 


MILLIONS 


have been made out of Mining Stocks this year. 
A friend of ours sold one thousand shares for 
Eight Hundred and Seventy Five Thousand Dol- 
lars,—a fortune from one thousand shares. We 
are making a specialty of offering og class gold 
and copper stocks on —, — paymerts 
within the reach of all. uarantes eve 
statement we make with A. to them, an 
furnish the highest references. Write us for full 
particulars. We may be able to yu something 
in your way for a smallsum which will make 
yo urich. We have made money for others. We 

ave aaate in high-class companies, which can 
be bought on small monthly installments. 

The Kendrick Promotion Co., Denver, Colo. 


OE’S ECZEMA CURE 81 at drug stores. The 
world’s surest cure for all skin diseases. Samples 
Free by mail. Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, O,. 
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dhl JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY, 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
~ tothe individual needs < writers. Lon 
established. R fu 
ae dene experlenced and competent, 
ud n 
of references. Writ te for pr ma 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
‘Spragve Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No, 95, Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 































Style No.1 1) ~*~ Style No. 2.-For Men 
Brace Men. women and cuibaren. 


Dept. R. 


=| Good clothes.on an ill-shaped figure look shabbily. 
| Don’t ask a tailor or clothier to fit you creditably,until 
your figure is erect. Obtain a military figure by using 


The Gamble Shoulder Brace. 


| Then your appearance will be a credit to yourself as 
} well as an advertisement to your furnisher. Our 
goods are sold with aguaranteeto please. Forsale 
S Dry or Furnishing Goods Stores or direct. By mail 
88. D. $1.50. 


Special brace yews be steels) $2.00 or 
.» prepaid, privilege of examination, if pre- 
Send for booklet. 


Gamble Shoulder Brace Co, 
CHICAGO, Ill. 








DINNER SET No. 67. 
With $18.00 Worth. 


with Price List. WE PAY FRE 
when not convenient to send peynen with order. 


YOU CAN OBTAIN « 


DINNER SETS, WATCHES, LADIES’ WATERPROOFS 

SEWING pn mg BICYCLES, and HUNDREDS of 

othe OR CORRE: y devoting a few hours’ work selling 

COLD CREAM, PERFUMED BATH TABLETS, COMPLEXION SOAP, 


tc. 
Or from $6. af to $20.00 in Cash each week —. advantage of the 
Liberal Commission we allow our agent 
Over r $4,000 worth sold to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR sennens in past 2 years. 
From a business of wae 4500. our sales have increased 
near 


We will be pleased to mail Yo 
iGut and allow time to deliver goods be 


COFFEE, SPICES. EXTRACTS, PERFUFIES, 


each year to 
00,000 in 1898. 

our 170-page ye ony Premium List 
fore paying for them 


ONDON TEA CO., 181 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN Size 15x19, Fine a 


- PORTRAITS = 


For Schoolroom Decoration. 


Size 17x22 12, India Paper, 
$1.00 each. 


With Wide Margin For Framing. 


ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS FROM THE BEST PORTRAITS OF THESE MEN, 


Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY, OFFE 


new Telesco, 


worth the price 





To Readers of 


ing if of only one day. 


YOU 


KER. H 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


INSTRUCTOR that they are in a 


POSITIVELY such a good telescope wes never sold for this price before. These telescopes are made by one of 

he largest manufacturers of Europe, measure closed 12 inches and open over 3 1-2 feet in 5 sections. They 

7 are Brass Bound, Brass Safety Cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with Powerful Lenses, 

GUARANTEED BY THE MA eretofore, telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to $8. 

made of atelescope. Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments; and no farmer should be without one, 

and.game. For inspecting fences and hedges a telescope will save miles of travel every year. With a telescope 
brought to view with astonishing clearness, Sent by mail or express, safely packed, prepaid for only 99 cents. 


READ WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS SAY ABOUT THE EXCELSIOR TELESCOPE. 


Could Count the Panes of Glass. 
J. W. Minich, of Grand Island, La., says: “‘I received one 


of your telescopes the other day. I could not test it until 
to-day on account of the weather, I began on a steamboat 
11-4 miles off, then tried it on a cabin 3 1-2 miles away, and 
could almost count the clapboards, Then I went up on the 
roof and took up boats and cabins in Batavia Bay at a dis- 
tance of five or six miles, I then turned it on Fort Living- 
sone 4 1-2 milesaway. I could easily have told a.dog from 
Had we space we could quote you thousands of such letters from Daople who have already had our goods, but we believe that we have quoted enough to satisfy any reasonable person 

This is a grand offer and you should not missit. We warrant each Telescope just as repre« 
Draft, payable to our order, or have your storekeeper or newsdealer order for you. 


LORILILARD BUILDING, 296 BROADWAYDT, WEW TORE ciry. 


that we are perfectly reliable and that our goods are as represented. 
+ sented or money refunded. Send 99 cents by Registered Letter, Post Office Money Order, or 


ESBSCELSION IMPORTING co., Pept. N) 


a pig on its slope, I then directed it on a building 2,540 feet 


distant and could plainly count the panes of glass,’ 


Dayton Roberts, of Lamar, Ark., says: “Your telescope 
received and answers my purpose as well as a $10.00 glass.” 
J. D, Southwick, of Hudson, Mass., says: ** Your telescope 
came to hand in due season in fine shape. Just as good as 
you represonted it. Many thanks for same. A friend of 


mine paid $5.00 for one, I think no better than this,” 


rived all right. It is the best thing I 
price. Enclosed find 50c. for No. 31 C 


00. A hundred uses can be 
Useful in hunting stock 
ou can watch employees at a distance, etc, Objects miles away are 
ur new Catalogue of Watches, etc., sent with each order, 


Jas. Brown, Jr., of Bellefontaine, Ohio, says: “Telescope 
received and entirely satisfactory. Better than I expected.” 


J. W. Beale, of Wimica, Mich., says: “Telescope received, 
gudI am well pleased withsame, Think I can sell some,’ 


C. P. Clark, of Hubbardston, Mich., says: “Telescope ar- 
have over seen for the 
a ¥, ” 
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The Excelsior Importing Co. takes pleasure in announcing to readers of NORMAL 


ition to offer to them once more their large, powerful 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR Achromatic Telescope, ‘‘The Excelsior,” at only 99 cents. You should take advantage of 
° it. The pleasure of your holidays will be greatly enhanced by possessing one of these 
Over 5,000 of these Telescopes were in use at the time of the Dewey Naval Parade in New York, 


WANT 
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Sois the Power of £ sy 
our Telescope greater than 
the naked eye. 




















colors, 
* Just the thing for reparin 


OME BARGAINS. Cheapest Place on 

Earth to buy goods, Knee pants l4c; men’s jean 
pants 49; flannel overshirts 15; Smoking tobacco 
per pkg. 81-2c; Boys suits 89c ; 10 heavy envelopes 
ic; 10 quart tin pails 8c; pins per paper Ic; sardines 
per box 8 1-2c; men’s $2.50 congress shoes 98c ; men’s 
solid working shoes 69c ; women’s $1.75 button shoes 
89c ; linen thread 2c; a good dipper 2c; gold plate 
ring le. Send for price list. C. A. WILLARD Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


7 U. A. GOOD WRITER? Ifso, and unmarried, 
1 write us a letter enclosing a 2cent stamp and 
see what youget. E.A. Fuller,box 41,W. Salem, Ills 


DRILLS, READINGS, Etc. “HINTS” 
P j containing 5 New Entertainments, 10c, 


Cat. Free.” W.L. Hatch, Chickering Hall, New York 


LASS BOOK FREE. Tointroduce our New 

Recitation Record we will send postpaid one 

copy and 25 Term Report Cards, on bristol card, on 

receipt of 25centsinstamps. Thisis the regular price 

for cards alone. Money returned if unsatisfactory. 
The Oliver Adams Publishing Co., 

24 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 





















CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 
Knipp’s Form Study and 
Drawing Cards. 


50 cards 4x9 inches, on cardboard of assorted 












for Examina- 
tions, and for Seat Work forthe older pupils. 

The sample cards hereshown give ageneral 
idea of their scope. 











pare p 
At a Hottie having the [gener 
hape Of a square prism 


Draw€Qe orcture Bp standing o 


Cards about twice this size. 

The set vf 50 cards contain ninety-four draw- 
ings, and furnishes a thorough drili on the 
su — of form study and drawing. 

The cards are put up in neat boxes and sent 
— by mail upon receipt of 30 cents per 





| The Way we Look at Things. 





The way we iook at things, and the 
spirit with which we enter into them, 
have more to do with our success or fail- 
ure than we think. We quote a story 
which aptly illustrates the principle : 


ence of a neighbor that he did not be- 
lieve anything could ruffle his wife’s 
temper. 

“T can tell you something that will- if 
you’ll consent to try it,” urged the man. 

“Agreed,” said the farmer. 

“Just bring home, and cut up, a load 
of the crookedest wood you can find,” 
proposed this disturber of peace, ‘and 
if that doesn’t fret her I don’t know 
what will.” 

The plan was complied with. To ap- 
preciate the vexation consequent upon 
poor wood, one has only to recall the 
old-fashioned fireplace with its andirons, 
and the carefulness with which the wood 
must be !aid upon them to make the kettle 
boil, for it is to that period of time that 
our incident refers. There was nochange 
in things at the farmer’s ; in fact, every- 
thing seemed to be more agreeable, so 
the husband thought. At last he said : 

‘‘Wife, how do you like the wood I 
brought you last?” 

‘‘First-rate,’? said the wife. “These 
crooked sticks fit right round my kettle, 
and make it boil in half the time.’’ 

The farmer’s wife realized that things 
which ‘‘can’t be cured, must be endured.”’ 
Her best and noblest powers had been 
called forth in overcoming the difficulty 
which to another, might have seemed 
like an evil.— Exchange. 

——_——__ +2. 

Methods—Normal Instructor—50 cents a year. 
Current Topics—Current History—50 cents a year. 
See combination offer on 4th page this issue. 
Both Journals, one year for only 55 cents. 





P Dialogs,Speakers, Operettas, Reward Cards, 
LAYS, All kinds of entertainments. Catalogs free. 
Calvin H. Mills, 24-26 Adams St.. Chicago. 





Klof-Rock Diamonds. aisciateiimpossinie 


to detect from the genuine stone. Send for illus- 





8 
Instructor Publishihg Co., Dansville,N -¥, 


trated pamphlet. Euston Specialty Co., Coshocton, O 


A farmer once remarked in the pres-. 


A Pathway. 





Life’s golden dream of regions bright 
Beyond the night—beyond the night— 
Has touched the earth with holy light ; 


Has filled the soul with murmurings, 
As if it were of unseen wings 
And voices of immortal springs ; 


Has pictured on the spirit sight 
A pathway, like a ribbon white, 
That glimmers down the Infinite— 


The path immortal—like a gleam 
Of glory, like a hidden beam i 
Of light from God—life’s golden dream. 
—J. A. Edgerton. 
++ 

The “weeping tree’? owned by the 
Duke of Devonshire is made of copper, 
and is so dexterously contrived and cun- 
ningly painted, that at a careless glance 
one does not distinguish it from a real 
tree. It drips water on tourists who 
wander ’neath its shade. 

++ 


Deacon Johnsing’s Inventions. 








“T want to tell yo’, my deah brethren,”’ 
said Deacon Johnsing to his flock at 
prayer meeting, “dat in dese days of 
chainless bikes, hossless kerridges, an’ 
sich, dat what we need fo’ the glorifi- 
cation of de cullud folkses am chicken- 
less coops, razzerless pahties, melonless 
patches, and crapless games. Does yo’ 
follow me?”’—Harper’s Bazar. 

+e 

If you send in two yearly subscrip- 
tions to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, at 
50 cents each, and enclose 10c extra 
to pay postage, you will receive free 
the new and unique historical book 
“First of This and First of That.’’ 
You will find this full of interesting 
information, such as you will find in 
no other publication. This book is 
prepared especially for us and is bound 
to be in great demand. If you do not 
wish to send in the two new sub- 
scribers, 88c, with 10c extra for post- 
sge, will procure the book and this 
magazine one year. 
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Where is My Boy? 





There are heart-songs so intensely and 
universally human and true that they 
will always have their occasion and their 
sympathetic ministry. One of these is 
the well-known hymn, ‘‘Where is My 
Wandering Boy Tonight?’ The follow- 
ing is condensed from a chapter of auto- 
biography in the Union Gospel News : 

A young civil engineer of western 
Kentucky, who assisted his father in his 
business of railroad prospecting and sur- 
veying, had contracted intemperate 
habits. His work from place to place 
threw him into the society of loose men, 
much more than his father seemed to be 
aware of, and being a generous,convivial 
fellow, he paid for his popularity by 
copying their indulgences. 

His dangerous appetite and his occas- 
ional fits of dissipation were so shrewdly 
concealed that his parents were kept in 
ignorance of them for two years—until 
he was twenty years old. They were 
worthy people and constant church- 
goers, the father being choir-leader and 
the mother a fine soprano singer. 

Once, while the young man was em- 
ployed on a section of road forty miles 
from home, it became necessary to ‘‘lie 
over” from Thursday noon till Monday. 
His father would be detained till Satur- 
day, reaching home in time for the choir 
rehearsal, but the son returned at once, 
and went to a liquor saloon to commence 
a three days’ ‘“‘spree.’’ 

The ealoon-keeper understood his case 
too well, and kept him hidden in his 
own apartments. When his father re- 
turned, expecting to find the boy at home, 
a surprise awaited him. Trouble began 
when the question, ‘‘Where’s Harry ?”’ 
informed the startled mother that he was 
missing. 

For the Sunday evening service she 
was to sing a solo, and by special request 
—because she sang it so well—her selec- 
tion was to be the hymn, ‘‘Where is My 
Wandering Boy ?”’ 

It seemed to her impossible to perform 
her promise under the circumstances; and 
when, on Sunday morning, a policeman 
found Harry, the certainty was no more 
comforting than the suspense had been ; 
but she was advised that he would be 
“all right tomorrow morning,”’ and that 
she had better not see him until he 
“‘sobered up.”’ 

She controlled her grief as well as she 
could, took her part that day in the 
choir as usual, and made no change for 
the evening. 

Toward night Harry began to come to 
himself. His father had hired a man to 
stay with him and see to his recovery, 
and when he learned that his mother 
had been told of his plight, the informa- 
tion cut him to the heart and helped to 
sober him. 

When the bells rang,- he announced 
his determination to go to church. He 
knew nothing of the evening program. 
He was still in his working clothes, but 
no reasoning could dissuade him, and 
his attendant, after making him as pre- 
sentable as possible, went with him to 
the service. 


NORMAL 





found seats in a secluded corner, but not 
far from the pulpit and the organ. The 
house filled, and after the usual succes- 
sion of prayer, anthem and sermon, the 
time for the solo came. It was probably 
the first time in that church thata mother 
had ever sung out of her own soul’s 
distress : 

“Oh, where is my wand’ring boy tonight, 

The child of my love and care ?” 

What faith sustained her, when every 
word must have been a cruel stab! The 
great audience caught the feeling of the 
song, but there was one heart as near to 
breaking as herown. That he was pres- 
ent she had no knowledge. She had 
sung the last stanza, 

“Go for my wandering boy tonight, 

Go search for him where you will, 

But bring him to me with all his blight, 

And tell him I love him still. 

Oh, where is my wandering boy?” 
when a young man in a woollen: shirt 
and corduroy trousers and jacket made 
his way to the choir stairs with out- 
stretched arms, and sobbing like a child, 
exclaimed : 
‘‘Here I am, mother!’’ 
The weeping mother hastened down 
the steps and folded him in her arms: 
The astonished organist, quick to take in 
the meaning of the scene, pulled out all 
his stops and played ‘‘Old Hundred’’— 


flow.”” The congregation, with their 
hundreds of voices, joined in the great 
doxology, while the father, the pastor 
and the friends of the returned prodigal 
stood by him with moist eyes and wel- 
coming hands. 

The wayward boy ended his wander- 
ings then and there. That moment was 
a consecration, and the beginning ofa 
life of sobriety and Christian usefulness. 
—_——__ +--_____ 


Did not Wait for the Plan. 





The Stamford Daily Advocate tells this 
story of the civil war, illustrating the 
value of practical commonsense, though 
it may at times ignore conventionalities : 
During ‘Stonewall’? Jackson’s cam- 
paign in the Shenandoah Valley it be- 
came necessary that a bridge over a 
small creek should be built in great 
haste. 
One evening Jackson sent for his old 
pioneer captain, Myers by name, and 
pointed out to him the urgency of the 
occasion, saying that he would send him 
the plan of his colonel of engineers as 
soon as it was done. 
Next morning Jackson rode down to 
Myers’ quarters,and saluting the veteran 
said : 
“Captain, did you get the plan of the 
bridge from Colonel ——?” 
“Well,” said the captain, ‘the bridge, 
general, is built, but I don’t know 
whether the picture is done or not :’’ 
+2 
Love is the sun of life: train thy child 
in love and it will, like a flower in broad 
sunlight, unfold and flourish most nat- 
urally.— Heinrich Byron. 
—__— +> _____—_ 
Pleasure comes through toil, and not 
by self-indulgence and indolence. When 
one gets to love work his life is a happy 
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